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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 

Jan. 2d, 1826. 


TiiK additions to the present edition chiefly 
consist of some further documents and infe¬ 
rences relating to the state of the population 
in those countries, in which fresh enumera¬ 
tions, and registers of births, deaths and mar¬ 
riages, have appeared since the publication of 
my last edition in 1817. They refer princi¬ 
pally to England, France, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, and America, and will be found in the 
chapters which treat of the population of 
these countries. In the chapter on the Fruit¬ 
fulness of Marriages an adf^tional table has 
been given, (vol. i. p. 498.) which, from the 
per centage increase of population in the in¬ 
terval between those decennial enumerations 
which are now taking place in some countries, 
shews the period of their doubling, or the rate 
at which they are increasing. At the end of 
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the Appendix my reasons for not replying to 
the late publication of Mr. Godwin are shortly 
stated. In other parts of the work some in¬ 
considerable alterations and corrections have 
been made, which it is unnecessary to specify; 
and a few notes have been added, the prin¬ 
cipal of which is one on the variations in the 

* V. 

price of corn in Holland under a free trade, 
and the error of supposing that the scarcity 
of one country is generally counterbalanced 
by the plenty of some other.—^Vol. ii. p. 207. 



PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The Essay on the Principle of Population, 
which I published in 1798, was suggested, as 
is expressed in the preface, by a paper in 
Mr. CJodwin^s Inquirer. It was written on 
the impulse of the occasion, and from the 
few materials which were then within my 
reach in a country situation. The only au¬ 
thors from whose writings I had deduced the 
principle, which formed the main argument 
of the Essay, were Hume, Wallace, Adam 
Smith, and Dr. Price; and my object was to 
apply it, to try the truth of those speculations 
on the perfectibility* of man and society, 
which at that time excited a considerable 
portion of the public attention. 

’ In the course of the dispussion I was natu¬ 
rally led into some examination of the effects 
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of this principle on the existing state of so¬ 
ciety. It appeared to account for much of 
that poverty and misery observable among 
the lower classes of people in every nation, 
and for those reiterated failures in the efforts 
of the higher classes to relieve them. The 
more I considered the subject in this point 
of view, the more importance it seemed to 
acquire; and this consideration, joined to the 
degree of public attentiqp which the Essay 
excited, determined me to turn my leisure 
reading towards an historical examination of 
the effects of the principle of population on 
the past and preseiit state of society; that, 
by illustrating the subject more generally, and 
drawing those inferences from it, in applica¬ 
tion to the actual state of things, which 
experience seemed to warrant, I might give 
it a more practical and permanent interest. 

In the course of this inquiry I found that 
much more hack been done than I had been 
aware of, when I first published the Essay. 
The poverty? and misery arising from a too 
rapid increase of population had been dis¬ 
tinctly seen, and the most violent remedies 
proposed, so long ago as the times of Plato* * 
and Aristotle. And of late years the »ubjccy^ 
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has been treated in sftch a manner by some 
of the Freneh Economists, occasionally by 
Montesquieu, and, among our own writers, 
by Dr. Franklin, Sir James Stewart, Mr. 
Arthur Young, and Mr. Townsend, as to create 
a natural surprise that it had not excited more 
of the public attention. 

Much, howevei’, remained yet to be done. 
Independently of the comparison between the 
increase of population and food, which had 
not perhaps been stated with sutticient force 
and precision, some of the most curious and 
interesting parts of the subject had been 
either wholly omitted or treated very slightly. 
Though it had been stated distinctly, that 
})opulation must always be kept down to the 
level of the means of subsistence; yet few in- 
(piiries had been made into the various modes 
by Avhich this level is eftected; and the prin¬ 
ciple had never been sufficiently pursued to its 
consequences, nor had tho^e practical infe¬ 
rences draAvn from it, which a strict exami¬ 
nation of its effects on society appears to sug¬ 
gest. 

These therefore are the points which I have 
treated most in detail in the following Essay. 
In its'present shape it may be considered as a 
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new work, and I slioukl probably have pub¬ 
lished it as such, omitting the few parts of the 
former which I have retained, but that 1 wished 
it to form a whole of itself, and not to need a 
continual reference to the other. On this 
account I trust that no apology is necessary 
to the purchasers of the first edition. 

To those who either understood the subject 
before, or saw it distinctly on the perusal of 
the first-edition, I am fearful that 1 shall ap¬ 
pear to have treated some parts of it too much 
in detail, and to have been guilty of unneces¬ 
sary repetitions. Tliesc laults have arisen 
partly from want of skill, and partly from 
intention. In drawing similar inferences from 
the state of society in a number of dift'erent 
countries, J found it very difticult to avoid 
some repetitions; and in those parts of the 
inquiry which led to conclusions different from 
our usual habits of thinking, it appeared to 
me that, with thfc slightest hope ol* producing 
conviction, it was necessary to present them 
to the readers mind at difteicnt times, and 
on different occasions. I was willing to sa¬ 
crifice all pretensions to merit of composition, 
to the chance of making an impression On'S. * 
larger class of readers. 
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riic main priiuajik*. advanced is so incon¬ 
trovertible, that, if I had confined myself 
merely to general views, 1 could have in¬ 
trenched myself in an impregnable fortress; 
and the work, in this form, would probably 
have had a much more masterly air. But 
siu;h genei’al views, though they may advance 
the cause of abstract truth, rarely tend to 
])romotc any practical good; and I thought 
that I sliould not do justice to the subject, 
and bring it fairly under discussion, if I re¬ 
fused to consider any of the consequences 
which appeared necessarily to flow from it, 
whatevt;r these consequences might be. By 
pursuing this plan, however, 1 am aware that 
1 have opened a tloor to many objections, 
and, probably, to much severity of criticism: 
but 1 console mysell’ with the reflection, that 
even the errors into which I may have fallen, 
by aftbrding a handle to argument, and an 
additional excitement to e«;ainination, may 
be subservient to the important end of bring¬ 
ing a subject so nearly connected with the 
happiness of society into more general no¬ 
tice. 

' Throughout the whole of the present work 
1 hawe so far diftered in principle from the 
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former, as to suppose .the action of another 
check to population which does not come 
under the head either of vice or misery; and, 
in the latter part I have endeavoured to soften 
some of the harshest conclusions of the first 
Essa 3 ^ doing this, 1 hope that I have not 
violated the juinciples of just reasoning; nor 
expressed any ojiinion res[)ecting the probable 
improvement of society, in which J am not 
borne out by the experience of the past. 'Jo 
those who still think that any cheek to popu¬ 
lation whatever would be worse than the (n ils 
which it would relieve, the conclusions of the 
former Essay null remain in full Ibree; and if 
we adopt this opinion we shall be compelled 
to acknowledge, that the povta ty and misery 
which prevail among the lower classes ol' so¬ 
ciety are absolutely irrennidiable. 

1 have taken as much pains as i could to 
avoid any errors in the iiiets and calculations 
which have been* produced in the course ol" 
the work. Should any of them nevertheless 
turn out to be false, the reader will see that 
they will not materially alfecl the general 
scope of the reasoning. 

From the crowd of materials which prc-‘ 
seated themselves, in illustration of the*first 
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branch of the subject, •! dare not flatter myself 
that I have selected the best, or arranged them 
in the most perspicuous method. To those 
who take an interest in moral and political 
(piestions, I hope that the novelty and im¬ 
portance of the subject will compensate the 
imjierfections of its execution. 

ImiuIoh, June 8, 1 H0.‘3. 




PREFACE 


TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


This Essay was first published at a period 
ot‘extensive warfare, combined, from [leculiar 
circumstances, with a most prosperous foreign 
commerce. 

It came before the public, therefore, at a 
time when there would be an extraordinary 
<lemand for men, and very little disposition to 
suppose the possibility of any evil arising from 
the redundancy of population. Its success, 
under these disadvantages, was greater than 
could have been reasonably expected; and 
it may be presumed that it will not lose its 
interest, aller a period of a different descrip¬ 
tion has succeeded, which has in the most 
marked manner illustrated its principles, and 
confirmed its conclusions. 

Qn account, therefore, of the nature of the 
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subject, which it must'be allowed is one of 
permanent interest, as well as of the attention 
likely to be directed to it in future, I am bound 
to correct those errors of my work, of which 
subsequent experience and information may 
have convinced me, and to make such addi¬ 
tions and alterations as appear calculated to 
improve it, and promote its utility. 

It would have been easy to have added 
many further historical illustrations of the 
first part of the subject; but as I was unable 
to supply the want I once alluded to, of ac¬ 
counts of sufficient accuracy to ascertain what 
part of the natural power of increase eacli 
particular check destroys, it appeared to me 
that the conclusion which I had before drawn 
from very ample evidenee of the only kind 
that could be obtained, would hardly receive 
much additional force by the accumulation 
of more, precisely of the same description. 

In the two first'books, therefore, the only 
additions are a new chapter on France, and 
one on England, chiefly in reference to facts 
which have occurred since the publication of 
the last edition. 

In the third book 1 have given an additional 
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chapter on the Poor-Laws; and as it appeared 
to me that the chapters on ^he Agricultural 
and Commercial Systems, and the Effects of 
increasing Wealth on the Poor, were not either 
so well arranged, or so immediately applicable 
to the main subject, as they ought to be; and 
as 1 further wished to make some alterations 
in the chapter on Bounties upon Exportation, 
and add something on the subject of Re¬ 
strictions upon Importation, I have recast and 
rewritten the chapters which stand the 8th, 
9th, 10th, 11th, r2th, 13th, in the present 
edition; and given a new title, and added two 
or three passages, to the 14th and last chapter 
of the same book. 

In the fourth book I have added a new 
chapter to the one entitled Effects of the 
Knowledge of the principal Cause of Poverty 
on Civil Liberty ; and another to the chapter 
on the Different Plans of improving the Poor; 
and I have made a consitlerable addition to 
the A[)pcndix, in reply to some writers on the 
Principles of Population, whose works have 
appeared since the last edition. 

These arc the principal additions and altera¬ 
tions made in the present edition. They 
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consist, in a considerable degree, of the ap¬ 
plication of the general principles of the Essay 
to the present state of things. 

For the accommodation of the purchasers 
of the former editions, these additions and 
alterations will be published in a separate 
volume. 


East-lndia CoUe»c, 
June 1th, 1817 . 
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BOOK I 

OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN THE LESS 
CIVILIZED PARTS OP THE WORLD AND 
IN PAST TIMES. 


CHAP, I. 

Statement of the Snlject. ' tUitiot of t^ Increase tf 
Population and Food.- 

I fc- If. 

N an inquiry concerning the improvemett.of 
society, the mode m conducting the subject which 
naturally presents ils^ . 

1. To investigate 4he ciifera tha| have hitherto 
impeded the progress of mankind towards happi¬ 
ness ; and,, ■ , 

2. To examine the prc^al^ility of the total or 
partial removal of these causes in future. ' 
To enter fully, into this que^ion, and to ehuhae-, 
rate all the causes Ihjeit have.hitherto influenced 
hurnem improvement, would be mucli beyt^ tl^ 
power of an inditidual. The principal oc^eet of 

. VOL. I. a • 
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the present essay is to examine the effects of one 
gr^t o^e intimately united with the very nature 
though it has been constantly and 
<^wei:fiuly ^crating since the commencement of 
society, ha# ©|en little noticed by the writers who 
* have treate^^is subject. The facts which esta- 
'bitsh thh ^id&tence of this cause have, indeed, been 
f^pillllilldly stated and acknowledged; but its 
natural and necessary effects have been almost 
totally overlooked; though probably among these 
effects may be reckoned a very considerable por¬ 
tion of that vice and misery, and of that unequal 
distribution of the bounties of nature, which it has 
been the unceasing object of the enlightened phi¬ 
lanthropist in all ages to correct. 

The cause to which I allude, is the constant 
tendency in all animated life to increase beyond 
the nourishment prepared for it. 

It is observed by Dr. Franklin, that there is no 
bound! to the prolific nature of plants or animals, 
but whW is made by their crowding and interfering 
with each other’s m^^ius of subsistence. Were 
the face of the earth, he says, vacant of other 
plants. It might be gradually sowed and overspread 
with one kind oi^ly, as for instance with fennel: 
and were it empty of other inhabitants, it might 
in a few ages be replenished from one nation only, 
as for instance with Englishmen.* 

This is incontrovertibly true. Through the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms Nature has scat¬ 
tered the seeds of life abroad with the most pro- 

* Frnoklin’s Miscell. p. 9. <r • 
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fuse and liberal hand; but has been comparatively 
sparing in the room and the nourishment necessary 
to rear them. The germs of exis|ence contained 
in this earth, if they could freely develope them¬ 
selves, would fill millions of worlds in the course 
of a few thousand years. Necessity, that impe¬ 
rious, all-pervading law of nature, restrains them 
within the prescribed bounds, l^ie race of. plants 
and the race of animals shrink under great 
restrictive law; and man cannot by any efforts of 
reason escape from it. 

In plants and irrational animals, the view of the 
subject is simple. They are all impelled by a* 
powerful instinct to the increase of their species; 
and this instinct is interrupted by no doubts about 
providing for their offspring. Wherever therefore 
there is liberty, the power of increase is exerted; 
and the superabundant effects are rejj^essed after¬ 
wards by want of room and nourishment. 

The effects of this check oij man are more com¬ 
plicated. Impelle^ to t^e increase of his species 
by an equally powerful rn^nct, reason interrupts 
his career, and asks him whether he may not bring 
beings into the world, for whom he cannot pro^e 
the.tneans of support. If he atfend to this nattiUtl 
suggestion, the restriction too frequently produces 
vice. If he hear it not, the human race will be 
constantly endeavouring to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence. But ad, by that law of our 
nature which makes food necessaty to the life of 
man, population can never actually increase be¬ 
yond ^e lowest nourishment capable of supporting 

B 2 
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it, a strong check on population, from the difficulty 
of acquiring food, must be constantly in operation. 
This difficulty must fall somewhere, and must 
necessarily be severely felt in some or other of the 
various forms of misery, or the fear of misery, by 
a large portion of mankind. 

That population has this constant tendency to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence, and that 
it is kept to its necessary level by these causes, 
will sufficiently appear from a review of the dif¬ 
ferent states of society in which man has existed. 
But, before we proceed to this review, the subject 
will, perhaps, be seen in a clearer light, if we 
endeavour to ascertain what would be the natural 
increase of population, if left to exert itself with 
perfect freedom; and what might be expected to 
be the rate of increase in the productions of the 
earth, under,the most favourable circumstances of 
human industry. 

It will be allowed that,no country has hitherto 
been known, where the manners were so pure and 
simple, and the means of subsistence so abundant, 
that no check whatever has existed to early mar¬ 
riages from the difficulty of providing for a family, 
and that no wastd of the human species has been 
occasioned by vicious customs, by towns, by un¬ 
healthy occupations, or too sevete labour. Con¬ 
sequently in no state that we have yet known, 
has the power of population been left to exert 
itself with perfect freedom. 

Whether the law of marriage be instituted, or 
not, the dictate of nature and virtue seems to be 
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an early attachment to* one woman; and where 
there were no impediments of any kind in the way 
of an union to which such an attachment would 
lead, and no causes of depopulation afterwards, 
the increase of the human species would be evi¬ 
dently much greater than any increase which has 
been hitherto known. 

In the northern states of America, where the 
means of subsistence have been more ample, the 
manners of the people more pure, and the checks 
to early marriages fewer, than in any of the mo¬ 
dern states of Europe, the population has been 
found to double itself, for above a century and 
a half successively, in less than twenty-five years.* 
Yet, even during these periods, in some of the 
towns, the deaths exceeded the births,t a circum¬ 
stance which clearly proves that, in those parts 
of the country which supplied this deficiency, the 
increase must have been much more rapid than 
the general average. 

In the back settlements, where the sole em¬ 
ployment is agriculture, and vicious customs and 
unwholesome occupations are little known, the 
population has been found to ^double itself in. fif¬ 
teen years.J Even this extraordinary rate of in¬ 
crease is probably short of the utmost power of 


* It appears, from some recent calculations and estimates, that 
from the first settleiiient of America, to the year 1800, the periods 
of doubling have been but very little above twenty years. See 
a note on the increase of American population in Book ii. chap. xi. 
t Price’s Observ. on Revers. Pay. vol. i, p. 274. 4tb edit. 
t Id. p. 282. 
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population. Very severe- labour is requisite to 
clear a fresh country; such situations are not in 
general considered as particularly healthy; and 
the inhabitants, probably, are occasionally subject 
to the incursions of the Indians, which may de¬ 
stroy some lives, or at any rate diminish the fruits 
of industry. 

According to a table of Euler, calculated on 
a mortality of 1 in 36, if the births be to the 
deaths in the proportion of 3 to 1, the period of 
doubling w'ill be only 12 years and 4-5ths.* And 
this proportion is not only a possible supposition, 
but has actutilly occurred for short periods in 
more countri^ than one. 

Sir William Petty supposes a doubling possible 
in so short a time as ten years.f 

But, to be perfectly sure that we are far within 
the truth, we will take the slowest of these rates 
of increase, a rate in which all concurring testi¬ 
monies agree, and which has been repeatedly 
ascertained to be from procreation only. 

It may safely be pronounced, therefore, that 
population, when unchecked, goes on doubling 
itself every twenty-five years, or increases in 
a geometrical ratio? 

The rate according to which the productions of 
the earth may be supposed to increase, it will not 
be so easy to determine. Of this, however, we 
may be perfectly certain, that the ratio of their 

* See this tabic at the end of diap. iv. book ii. 

+ Polit. Arith. p. 1-1. 
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increase in a limited territory must be of a totally 
different nature from the ratio of the increase of 
population. A thousand millions are just as 
easily doubled every twenty-five years by the 
power of population as a thousand. But the food 
to support the increase from the greater number 
will by no means be obtained with the same faci¬ 
lity. Man is necessarily confined in rob|h. When 
acre has been added to acre till all the fertile land 
is occupied, the yearly kicrease of food must 
depend upon the melioration of the land already 
in possession. Tbis is a fund, which, from the 
nature of all soils, instead of increasing, must be 
gradually diminishing. But population, could it 
be supplied with food, would go on with unex¬ 
hausted vigour; and the increase of one period 
would furnish the power of a greater increase the 
next, and this without any limit. ^ 

From the accounts we have of China and Japan, 
it may be fairly doubted, whether the best-di¬ 
rected efforts of human industry could double the 
produce of these countries even once in any num¬ 
ber of years. There are many parts of the globe, 
indeed, hitherto uncultivated, and almost unoc¬ 
cupied; but the right of exterminating, or driving 
into a corner where they must starve, even the 
inhabitants of these thinly-peopled regions, will 
be questioned in a moral view. The process of 
improving their minds and directing their industry 
would necessarily be slow; and during this time, 
as p9pulation would regularly keep pace with the 
increasing produce, it would rarely happen that 
a great degree of knowledge and industry would 
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bave to operate at once upon rich unappropriated 
soil. Even where this might take place, as it 
does sometimes in new colonies, a geometrical 
ratio increases with such extraordinary rapidity, 
that the advantage could not last long. If the 
United States of America continue increasing, 
which they certainly will do, though not with the 
same rapi^ty as formerly, the Indians will be 
driven further and further back into the country, 
till the whole race is ultimately exterminated, 
and the territory is incapable of further extension. 

These observations are, in a degree, applicable 
to all the parts of the earth, where the soil is im¬ 
perfectly cultivated. To exterminate the inha¬ 
bitants of the greatest part of Asia and Africa, is 
a thought that could not be admitted for a mo¬ 
ment. To civilise and direct the industry of the 
various tribes of Tartars and Negroes, would cer¬ 
tainly be a work of considerable time, and of 
variable and uncertain success. 

Europe is by no means so fully peopled as it 
might be. In Europe there is the fairest chance 
that human industry may receive its best direc¬ 
tion. The science of agriculture has been much 
studied in England and Scotland; and there is 
still-a great portion of uncultivated land in these 
countries. Let us consider at what rate the pro¬ 
duce of this island might be supposed to increase 
under circumstances the most favourable to im¬ 
provement. 

• If it be allowed that by the best possible policy, 
and great encouragements to agriculture,^ the 
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average produce of the island could be doubled 
in the first twenty-five years, it will be allowing, 
probably, a greater increase than could with rea¬ 
son be expected. 

In the next twenty-five years, it is impossible 
to suppose that the produce could be quadrupled. 
It would be contrary to all our knowledge of the 
properties of land. - The improvement of the 
Wren parts would be a work of time and labour; 
and it must be evident tQ those who have the 
slightest acquaintance with agricultural subjects, 
that in proportion as cultivation extended, the 
additions that could yearly be made to the former 
average produce must be gradually and regularly 
diminishing. That we may be the better able to 
compare the increase of population and food, let 
us make a supposition, which, without pretending 
to accuracy, is clearly more favourable to the 
power of production in the earth, than any ftcpe- 
rience we have had of its qualities will warrant. 

Let us suppose that the yearly additions which 
might be made to the former average produce, 
instead of decreasing, which they certainly would 
do, were to remain the same; and that the pro¬ 
duce of this island might bd increased every 
twenty-five years, by a quantity equal to what it 
at present produces. The most enthusiastic spe¬ 
culator cannot suppose a greater increase than 
this. In a few centuries it would make every 
acre of land in the island like a garden. 

If this supposition be applied to the whole 
earth,'and if it be allowed that the subsistence for 
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man which the earth affords might be increSased 
every twenty-five years by a quantity equal to 
what it at present produces, this will be supposing 
a rate of irfcrease much greater than we can ima¬ 
gine that any possible exertions of mankind could 
make it. * 

It may be fairly pronounced, therefore, that, 
considering the present average state of the earth, 
the means of subsistence, under circumstances 
the most favourable to human industry, could not 
possibly be made to increase faster than in an 
arithmetical ratio. 

The necessary effects of these two different 
rates of increase, when brought together, will be 
very striking. Let us call the population of this 
island eleven millions; and suppose the present 
produce equal to the easy support of such a num¬ 
ber. In the first twenty-five years the populatior^jif 
woutd be twenty-two millions, and the food being 
also doubled, the means of subsistence would be 
equal to this increase. In the next twenty-five 
years, the population would be forty-four millions, 
and the means of subsistence only equal to the 
support of thirty-three ihillions^iln the next pe¬ 
ri^ the population would be eigff^-eight millions, 
al^the means of subsistence just equal to the 
support of half that number. And, at the con¬ 
clusion of the first century, the population would 
be a hundred and seventy-six millions, and the 
means of subsistence only equal to the support of 
■fifty-five millions, leaving a population of ^ hun¬ 
dred and twenty-one millions totally unprovided 
for. 
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Taking the whole earth-, instead of this island, 
emigration would of course be excluded; and, 
supposing the present population equal to a thou¬ 
sand millions, the human species wouM increase 
as the numbers, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64,128, 256, 
and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. In two 

centuries the population would be to the means 
of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three centuries as 
4096 to 13, and in two thousand years the dif¬ 
ference would be almost incalculable. 

In this supposition no limits whatever are 
placed to the-produce of the earth. It may in¬ 
crease for ever and be greater than any assignable 
quantity; yet still the power of population being 
in every period so much superior, the increase of 
the human species can only be kept down to the 
level of the means of subsistence by the constant 
operation of the strong law of necessity, acting as 
a check upon the gx'eater power. * 
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Of iJte general Checks to Population, and the Mode of 
their Operation. 


The ultimate check to population* appears then 
to be a want of food, arising necessarily from the 
different ratios according to which population and 
food increase. But this ultimate check is never 
the immediate check, except in cases of actual 
famine. 

The immediate check may be stated to eonsist 
in all those customs, and all those diseases, which 
seem to be generated by a scarcity of the means 
of subsistence; and all those causes, independent 
of this scarcity, whether of a moral or physical 
nature, which tend prematurely to weaken and 
destroy the human frame. 

These checks to population, which are con¬ 
stantly operating with more or less force in every 
society, and keep down the number to the level 
of the means of subsistence, ma|f be classed under 
twSD general heads—the preventive, and the posi¬ 
tive checks. 

The preventive check, as far as it is voluntary, 
is peculiar to man, and arises from that distinctive 
superiority in his reasoning faculties, which ena¬ 
bles him to calculate distant consequences, The 
checks to the indefinite increase of plants and 
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irrational animals are all either positive, or, if pre¬ 
ventive, involuntary. But man cannot look around 
him, and see the distress which frequently presses 
upon those who have large families;*he cannot 
contemplate his present possessions or earnings, 
which he now nearly consumes himself, and cal¬ 
culate the amount of .each share, when with very 
little addition they must be divided, perhaps, 
among seveo or eight, without feeling a doubt 
whether, if he follow the bent of his inclinations, 
he may be able to support the offspring which he 
will probably bring inta the world. In a state of 
equality, if such can exist, this would be the 
simple question. In the present state of society 
other considerations occur. Will he not lower his 
rank in life, and be obliged to give up in great 
measure his former habits ? Does any mode of 
employment present itself by which he may rea¬ 
sonably hope to maintain a fiiaaily ? Will he not 
at any rate subject himself to greater diflSculties, 
and more severe labour, than in his single state ? 
Will he not be unable to transmit to his children 
the same advantages of education and improve¬ 
ment that he had himself possessed ? Does he 
even feel securduthat, should*he have a large 
family, his utmost exertions can save them 
rags and squalid poverty, and their consequent 
degradation in the community ? And may he not 
be reduced to the grating necessity of forfeiting 
.his independence, and of being obliged to the 
sparing hand of Charity for support ? 

The&e considerations are calculated to prevent. 
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and certainly do prevent, a great number of per¬ 
sons in all civilized nations from pursuing the dic¬ 
tate of nature in an early attachment to one 
vs'oman. 

If this restraint do not produce vice, it is un¬ 
doubtedly the least evil that can arise from the 
principle of population. Considered as a restraint 
on a strong natural inclination, it must be allowed 
to produce a certain degree of temporary unhap¬ 
piness ; but evidently slight, compared with the 
evils which result from any of the other checks tp 
population; and merely of the same nature as 
many other sacrifices of'temporary to permanent 
gratification, which it is the business of a moral 
agent continually to make. 

When this restraint |)roduces vice, the evils 
which follow are but too conspicuous. A promis¬ 
cuous intercourse to such a decree as to prevent 
the birth of children, seemlSf'^p lower, in the most 
marked manner, the dignity of human nature. It 
cannot be without its efiect on men, and nothing 
can be more obvious than its tendency to degrade 
the female character, and to destroy all its most 
amiable and distinguishing characteristics. Add 
to which, that antong those uni^unate females, 
with, which all great towns aiiound, -more real 
distress and aggravated misery are, perhaps, to be 
found, than in any other department of human life. 

When a general corruption of morals, with 
regard to the sex, pervades all the classes of so¬ 
ciety, its effects must necessarily be, to poison 
the springs of domestic happiness, to weaken con- 
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and parental afTectjon, and to lessen the 
united exertions and ardour of parents^^in the care 
and education of their children;—effects which 
cannot take place without a decided diminution 
of the general happiness and virtue of the society; 
particularly as the necessity of art in the accom- 
^plishment and conduct of intrigues, and in the 
concealment of their consequences necessarily 
leads to many other vices. 

The positive checks to population are extremely 
various, and include every cause, whether arising 
from vice or misery, which in any degree contri¬ 
butes to shorten the natural duration of human 
life. Under this head, therefore, may h^ enu¬ 
merated all unwholesome occupations, severe 
labour and exposure to the seasons, extreme 
poverty, bad nursing of children, gfeat towns, 
excesses of all kinds, the whole train of common 
diseases and epide*ihics, wars, plague, and famine. 

On examining these obstacles to the increase of 
population which I have classed under the heads 
of preventive and positive checks, it will appear 
that they are all resolvable into moral restraint, 
vice, and misery. 

Of the prevf^v.e checks, the restraint from 
marriage vy^hich isjiot followed by irregular grati¬ 
fications may properly be termed moral restraint.* 

* It will be observed, that 1 here use tbe term moral in its most 
confined sense. By moral restraint T would be understood to mean 
•a restraint from idarriage, from prudential motives, with a conduct 
strictly moral during the period of this restraint; and I have nevef> 
intcbtioii&Ily deviated from this sense. When I have wished to 
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Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, 
violations of the marriage bed, and improper'arts 
to conceal the consequences of irregular con¬ 
nexions, are preventive checks that clearly come 
under the head of vice. 

Of the positive checks, those which appear to 
arise unavoidably from the laws jof nature, may 
be called exclusively misery; and those which 
we obviously bring upon ourselves, such as wars, 
excesses, and many others which it would be in 
our power to avoid, are of a mixed nature. They 
are brought upon us by vice, and their conse¬ 
quences are misery.* 

t 

''consider the restraint fram marriage unconnected with its conse¬ 
quences, I have either called it prudential restraint, or a part of 
the preventive abeck, of which indeed it forms the principal branch. 

In my review of the difl'ercnt stages of society, I have been 
accused of not allowing^ufficient weight in the prevention of popu¬ 
lation to moral restraint j but when the confined sense of the 
term, which I have here explained, is adverted to, I am fearful that 
1 shall not be found to have eired much in this respect. I should 
be veiy glad to believe myself mistaken. 

As the general consequence of vice is misery, and as this con¬ 
sequence is the precise reason why an action is termed vicious, it 
may appear that the term misery alone would be here sufficient, 
and that it is superfluojis to use both. Bitt the rejection of the 
term vice would introduce a considerable ‘donfusion into our lan¬ 
guage and'ideas. We want it particularly to distinguish those 
actions, the general tendency of which is to produce miseiy, and 
which are therefore prohibited by the commands of the Creator, 
and the precepts of the moralist, although, in their immediate or 
individual effects, they may produce perhaps exactly the contrary. 
Tbe gratification of all our passions in its immediate effect is hap¬ 
piness, not misery; and, in individual instances, even the remotp 
consequences (at least in this life) may possibly come under the 
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« The sum of all these preventive and positive 
cheeks, taken together^ forms the immediate 
check to population; and it is evident that, in 
every country where the whole of the jprocreative 
power cannot be called into action, the preventive 
and the positive checks must vary inversely as 
each other; that is, in countries either naturally 
unhealthy, or 'subject to a great mortality, from 
whatever cause it mfay arise, the preventive check 
will prevail very little. In those countries, on 
the contrary, which are naturally healthy, and 
where the preventive check is found to" prevail 
with considerable force, the positive check will 
prevail very little, or the mortality be very small. 

In every country some of these checks are, 
with more or less force, in constant operation; yet, 
notwithstanding their general prevalence, there 
are few states in which there is not a constant ef¬ 
fort in the population to increasedseyond the means 
of subsistence. This constant effort as constantly 
tends to subject the lower classes of society to dis¬ 
tress, and to prevent any great permanent melio¬ 
ration of their condition. 


same denomination. Tiicre may have b^n some iiTCgular con¬ 
nexions with women,'^ich have added to the happiness of both 
parties, and have injured no one. These individual action's,,there¬ 
fore, cannot come under the head of misery. But they are still 
evidently vicious, because an action is so denominated, which vio¬ 
lates an express precept, founded upon its general tendency to 
produce misery, whatever may be its individual effect; and no 
• person can doubt the general tendency of an illicit intercuofsc 
between the sexes, to injure the happiness of society- > 


VOL. 1. 
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These effects, in the present state of society, 
seem to be produced in the following manner. >We 
will suppose the means of subsistence in any coun¬ 
try just equal to the easy support of its inhabitants. 
The constant effect towards population, which is 
found to act even in the most vicious societies, in¬ 
creases the number of people before the means of 
subsistence are increased. The food, therefore, 
iwhich before supported eleven millions, must nqw 
be divided among eleven millions and a half. 
The poor consequently must live much worse, and 
• many ofjlkhem be reduced to severe distress. The 
! number of labont^^'also being above the propor¬ 
tion of work in thi6,Market, the priceof labour must 
tend to fall, while the price of provisions would at 
the same time tend to rise. The labourer therefore 
must do metre work, to earn the same as he did 
before. During this season of distress, the discou¬ 
ragements to marriage and the difficulty of rearing 
a family are so great, that the progress of popula¬ 
tion is retarded. In the mean time, the cheapness 
of labour, the plenty of labourers, and the necessity 
of an increased industry among them, encourage 
cultivators to employ more labour upon their land, 
to turn up .hesh spil, and to manure and improve 
more completely what is already in tillage, till ul¬ 
timately the means of subsistence may become in 
the same proportion to the population, as at the 
period from which we set out. The situation of 
the labourer being then again tolerably comfort¬ 
able, the restraints to population are in some degree 
loosened; and, after a short period, the sapie re- 
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trograde and progressive movements, with respect 
to happiness, are repeated. 

This sort of oscillation will not probably be ob¬ 
vious to common view; and it may be difficult even 
for the most attentive observer „to calculate its 
periods. Yet that, in the generality of old states, 
some alternation of this kind does exist though in 
a much less marked, and in a much more irregular 
maoner, than I have described it, no reflecting 
' man, who considers the subject deeply, can well 
doubt. 

One principal reason why this oscillation has 
been less remarked, and less d&i^ii^ly coiffirmed. 
by experience than might natifis^ be expected, 
is, that the histories of mankind which we possess 
are, in general, histories only of the higher classes. 
We have not many accounts that can be depended 
upon, of the manners and customs of that part of 
mankind, where these fjetrograde"and progressive 
movements chiefly take place. A satisfactory 
history of this kind, of one people and of one pe¬ 
riod, would require the constant and minute at- ; 
tention of many observing minds in local and ge¬ 
neral remarks on the state of the lower classes of 
society, and the causes that influenced^t; and, to 
draw accurate inferences upon this subject, a suc¬ 
cession of such historians for some centuries would, 
be necessary. This branch of statistical know¬ 
ledge has, of late years, been attended to in some 
countries,* and we may promise ourselves a 

• 

* The judicious questions which Sir John Sinclair circulated 
in Scotland, and the valuable accounts which he has collected in 

c 2 
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clearer insight into the iqternal structure of huihan 
society from the progress of these inquiries. But 
the science may be said yet to be in its infancy, 
and many of the objects, on which it would be 
desirable to have information, have been either 
omitted or not stated with sufficient accuracy. 
Among these, perhaps, may be reckoned the pro¬ 
portion of the number of adults to the number of 
marriages; the extent to which vicious custonjs 
have prevailed in consequence of the restraints 
upon matrimony; the comparative mortality 
among the children of the most distressed part of 
the community,[«*ind of those who live rather more 
at their ease; the variations in the real price of 
labour; the observable differences in the state of 
the lower classes of society, with respect to ease 

that part the island, do him the highest honour; and these ac¬ 
counts will ever remain an extraordinary monument of the learning, 
good sense, and general information of the clergy of Scotland. It 
is to be regretted that the adjoining parishes are not put together 
in the work, which would have assisted the memory both in at¬ 
taining and.recoUccting the state of particular districts. The re¬ 
petitions and contradictory opinions which occur are not in my 
opinion so objectionable; as, to the result of such testimony, more 
faith may be given than*we could possibly give to the testimony 
of any individual. Hven were this result ilrawn for us by some 
master hand, though much valuable tine would undoubtedly be 
saved, the information would not be so satisfactory. If, with a 
few subordinate improvements, this work had contained accurate 
and complete re^sters for the last 150 years, it would have been 
inestimable, and would have exhibited a better picture of the in¬ 
ternal state of a country than has yet been presented to the world. 
But this last most essential improvement no diligence could have 
' effected. 
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and happiness, at different times during a certain 
period; and very accurate registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, which are of the utmost im¬ 
portance in this subject. 

A faithful history, including such particulars, 
would tend greatly to elucidate the manner in 
which the constant check upon population acts; 
and would probable prove the existence of the 
retrograde and progressive movements that have 
been mentioned; though the times of their vibra¬ 
tion must necessarily be rendered irregular from 
the operation of many interruptmg causes; such 
as, the introduction or failure oftiertain manufac¬ 
tures; a greater or less prevalent spirit of agri¬ 
cultural enterprise; years of plenty, or years of 
scarcity; wars, sickly seasons, poor-laws, emi¬ 
grations and other causes of a similar nature. 

A circumstance which has, perhaps, more than 
any other, contributed to conceal this oscillation 
from common view, is the difference between the 
nonunal and real price of labour. It very rarely 
happens that the nominal price of labour univer¬ 
sally falls; but we well know that it frequently 
remains the same, whUe the nominal price of pro¬ 
visions has been gradually rising. This, indeed, 
will generally be the case, if the increase of ma-: 
nufactures and commerce be sufficient to employ 
the new labourers that are thrown into the mar¬ 
ket, and to prevent the increased supply from 
lowering the money-price.* But an increased 


t ]f tlfe new lahoureis thrown yeaily into the market should 
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number of labourers receiving the same money- 
wages will necessarily, by their competition, in¬ 
crease the money-price of corn. This is, in fact, 
a real fall in the price of labour; and, during this 
period, the condition of the lower classes of the 
community must be gradually growing worse. 
But the farmers and capitalists are growing rich 
from the real cheapness of labour. Their in¬ 
creasing capitals enable them to employ a greater 
numl^. 9 t^®en; and, as the population had pro¬ 
bably sufferild some check from the greater diffi¬ 
culty of supporting a family, the demand for la¬ 
bour, after a certain period, would be great in 
proportion to the supply, and its price would of 
course rise, if left to find its natural level; and 
thus the wages of labour, and consequently the 
condition of the lower classes of society, might 
have progressive and retrograde movements, 
though the price of labour might never nominally 
fall. 

In savage life, where there is no regular price 
of labour, it is little to be doubted that similar 
oscillations took place. When population has in¬ 
creased nearly to the utmost limits of the food, all 
the preventive afld the positive checks will natu- 

iind uo employment but in agriculture, their competition might 
so lower the money-price of labour, as to prevent the increase of 
population from occasioning an effective demand for more com; 
or, in other words, if the landlords and farmers could get nothing 
but an additional quantity of agricultural labour in exchange for 
any additional produce which they could raise, they might not be 
tempted to raise it. ^ 
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ftJly operate with increoaed force. Vicious habits 
with respect to the sex will be more general, the 
exposing of children more frequent, and both the 
probability and fatality of wars and epidemics will 
be considerably greater; and these causes will 
probably continue their operation till the popula¬ 
tion is sunk below the level of the food; and then 
the return to comparative plenty will again pro¬ 
duce an increase, and, after a certain period, its 
further progress will again be checked ^^'^ same 
causes.* 

But without attempting to establish these pro¬ 
gressive and retrograde movements in different 
countries, which would evidently require more 
muaute histories than we possess, and which the 
progress of civilization naturally tends to counter¬ 
act, the following propositions are intended to be 
proved:— 

1. Population is necessarily limited by the 
means of subsistence. 

2. Population invariably increases where the 
means of subsistence increase, unless prevented 
by some very powerful and obvious checks.f 

* Sir James Stuart very justly comparjfs the generative faculty 
to a spring loaded with a variable weight, (Polit. Econ. vol. i. 
b, i. c. 4. p. 20.) which would of course produce exactly that kind 
of oscillation which has been mentioned. In the first book of his 
Political Economy, he has explained many parts of the subject of 
population very ably. 

f I have expressed myself in this cautious manner, because I 
believe there are some instances, where population does not keep 
up to the level of the means of subsistence. But these are extreme 
cases; Snd, generally speaking, it might be said, that. 
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3. These checks, and the checks which repres’s 
the superior power of population, and keep its 
effects on a level with the means of subsistence, 
ar^ all resolvable into moral restraint, vice and 
misery. 

The first of these propositions scarcely needs 
illustration. The second and third will be suffi¬ 
ciently established by a review of the immediate 
checks to population in the past and present state 
of society. 

This review will be the subject of the following 
chapters. 

2. Population always increases where the means of subsistence 
increase. 

3. The checks which repress the superior power of population, 
and keep its effects on a level with the means of subsistence, are 
all resolvable into moral restraint, vice and misery. 

It should be observed, that, by an increase in the means of sub¬ 
sistence, is here meant such an increase as will enable the mass 
of the society to command more food. An increase might certainly 
take place, which in the actual state of a particular society would 
not be distributed to the lower classes, and consequently would give 
no stimulus to population. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Of the Chcclcs to Population in the lowest Stage of Human 

Society. 

The wretched inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego 
have been placed, by the general consenf of voy¬ 
agers, at the bottom of the scale of humftB>4>eings.* 
Of their domestic habits and manners, however, 
we hlive few accounts. Their barren country, 
and the miserable state in. which they live, have 
prevented any intercourse with them that might 
give such information; but we cannot be at a loss 
to conceive the checks to population among a 
race of savages, whose very appearance indicates 
them to be half starved, and who, shivering with 
cold, and covered with filth and vermin, live in 
one of the most inhospitable climates in the world, 
without having sagacity enough to provide them¬ 
selves with such conveniencies as might mitigate 
its severities, and render life in some measure 
more comfortable.t * 

Next to these, and almost as low in genius and 
resources, have been placed the natives of Van 
Diemen’s land but some late accounts have re- 


* Cook’s first Voy. vol. ii. p. 59. 

I Cook’s Second Voy. vol, it. p. 187. 

X Vancouver's Voy, vol. ii. b. iii. c. i. p. 13. 
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presented the islands of Andaman in the Easl ‘as 
inhabited^by a race of savages still lower in 
wretchedness even than these. Every thing that 
voji|gers have related of savage life is said to fall 
shcllt of the barbarism of this people. Their 
ifhole time is spent in search of food: and as 
their woods yield them few or no supplies of 
animal«p|»d but little vegetable diet, their prin¬ 
cipal oOTupation is that of climbing the rocks, or 
rovingtdong the margin of the sea, in search of a 
precarious peal of fish, which, during the tem¬ 
pestuous season, they often seek for in vain. 
Their stature seldom exceeds five feet; their 
bellies are protuberant, with high shoulders, large 
heads, and limbs disproportionably slender. 
Their countenances exhibit the extreme of wretch¬ 
edness, a horrid mixture of famine and ferocity; 
mid their extenuated and diseased figures plainly 
indicate the want of wholesome nourishment. 
Some of these unhappy beings have been found 
on the shores in the last stage of famine,* 

In the next scale of human beings we may 
place the inhabitants of New Holland, of a part 
of whom we have some accounts that may be de¬ 
pended upon, frcwi a person who resided a con¬ 
siderable time at Port Jackson, and had frequent 
opportunities of being a witness to their habits 
and manners. The narrator of Captain Cook s 
first voyage having mentioned the very small 

* Symes’s Embassy to Ava, cb. i. p. 129, and Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 401. t 
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riliihber of inhabitants that was seen on the eastern 
coast of New Holland, and the appare^ inability 
of the country, from its desolate state, to support 
many more, observes, “ By what means tli^j|pha- 
“ bitants of this country are reduced to s^|i' a 
“ number as it can subsist, is not perhaps* veify 
“ easy to guess; whether, like the inhabitants of 
‘‘ New Zealand, they are destroyed b^y^ hands 
“ of each other in contests for food; wS^er they 
“ are swept off by accidental faminej pji^hether 
“ there is any cause that prevents th&iiibrease of 
“ the species, must be left for future adventurers 
“ to determine.”* 

The account which Mr. Collins has given of 
these savages will, I hope, afford in some degree 
a satisfactory answer. They are described as, in 
general, neither tall nor well made. Their arras, 
legs, and thighs, are thin, which is ascribed to 
the poorness of their mode of living. Those who 
inhabit tlie sea-coast depend almost entirely on 
fish for their sustenance, relieved occasionally by 
a repast on some large grubs which are found in 
the body of the dwarf gum-tree. The very scanty 
stock of animals in the woods, and the very great 
labour necessary to take themf keep the inland 
natives in as poor a condition as their brethren 
on the coast. They are compelled to climb the 
tallest trees after honey and the smaller animals, 
such as the flying squirrel and the opossum. 
When the stems are of great height, and without 

Cook’s. Fiibt Voy. vol. iii. p. 240. 
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branches, which is generally the case in thibk 
forests, this is a process of great labour, and is 
effected by cutting a notch with their stone 
hatj^hets for each foot successively, while their 
left arm embraces the tree. Trees were observed 
notched in this manner to the height of eighty 
feet before the first branch, where the hungry 
savage cguld hope to meet with* any reward for 
so much toil.* 

The^woods, exclusive of the animals occasion- 
a^y found in them, afford but little sustenance. 
A few berries, the yam, the fern root, and the 
flowers of the different banksias, make up the 
whole of the vegetable catalogue.^ 

A native with his child, surprised on the banks 
of the Hawksbury river by some of our colonists, 
launched his canoe in a hurry, and left behind him 
a specimen of his food, and of the delicacy of his 
stomach. From a piece of water-soaked wood, 
full of holes, he had been extracting and eating 
a large worm. The smell both of the worm and 
its habitation was in the highest degree offensive. 
These worms, in the language of the country, are 
called Cah-bro; and a tribe of natives dwelling 
inland, from the circumstance of eating these 
loathsome worms, is named Cah-brogal. The 
wood-natives also make a paste formed of the fern 
root and the large and small ants, bruised to- 


* Collins’s Account of New South Wales, Api)endix, p. 549. 
4to. 

t Id. Appen. p. 557. 4to. , 
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gdtker; and, in the sehson, add the eggs of this 

insect.* 

In a country, the inhabitants of which are driven 
to such resources for subsistence, where the ^up- 
ply of animal and vegetable food is so extr^ftiely 
scanty, and the labour necessary to procure it is 
so severe, it is evident, that the population must 
be very thinly scattered in proportion to the ter¬ 
ritory. Its utmost bounds must be very narrow. 
But when we advert to the strange and barbarous 
customs of these people, the cruel tre^ment of 
their women, and the difficulty of rearing childr^; 
instead of being surprised that it does not more 
frequently press to pass these bounds, we shall be 
rather inclined to consider even these scanty re¬ 
sources as more than sufficient to support all the 
population that could grow up under such circum¬ 
stances. 

The prelude to love in this country is violence, 
and of the most brutal nature. The savage se¬ 
lects his intended wife from the women of a differ¬ 
ent tribe, generally one at enmity with his own. 
He steals upon her in the absence of her protec¬ 
tors, and having first stupified her with blows of 
a club, or wooden sword, on tl^e head, back, and 
shoulders, every one of which is followed by a 
stream of blood, he drags her through the woods 
by one arm, regardless of the stones and broken 
pieces of’ trees that may lie in his route,- -and 
anxious only to convey his prize in safety to his 


* Ctjhins'^s Account of New Soutli Wales, Appendix, p. 558, 
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own party. The woman thus treated becomes* has 
wife, is incorporated into the tribe to which he 
belongs, and but seldom quits him for another. 
The outrage is not resented by the relations of 
the female, who only retaliate by a similar out¬ 
rage when it is in their power.* 

The union of the sexes takes place at an early 
age; and instances were known to our colonists 
of very young girls having been much and shame¬ 
fully abused by the males.f 
The conduct of the husband to his wife or wives, 
seems to be nearly in character with this strange 
and barbarous mode of courtship. The females 
bear on their heads the traces of the superiority 
of the males, which is exercised almost as soon as 
they find strength in their arms to inflict a blow. 
Some of these unfortunate beings have been ob¬ 
served with more scars on their shorn heads, cut 
in every direction, than could well be counted. 
Mr. Collins feelingly says, “ The condition of 
“ these women is so wretched, that I have often, 
“ on seeing a female child borne its mother’s 
“ shoulders, anticipated the miseries to which it 
“ was born, and thought it would be a mercy to 
“ destroy it.”J In another place, speaking of 
Bennilong’s wife being delivered of a child, he 
says, “ I here find in my papers a note, that for 
“ some offence Bennilong had severely beaten 

* Collins’s New Son^Wales, Appen. p. 559. 
t Id. Appen. p. 563*’ • 

J Id. Appen. p. 583. 
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“ tjiip woman in the morning, a short time before 
“ she was delivered.”* 

Women treated in this brutal manner must 
necessarily be subject to frequent miscarriages, 
and it is probable that the abuse of very yctog 
girls, mentioned above as common, and the too 
early union of the sexes in general, would tend to 
prevent the females from being prolific. Instances 
of a plurality of wives were found more frequent 
than of a single wife; but what is extraordinary, 
Mr. Collins did not recollect ever to have noticed 
children by more than one. He had heard from 
some of the natives, that the first wife claimed an 
exclusive right to the conjugal embrace, while the 
second was merely the slave and drudge of botli.f 

An absolutely exclusive right in the first wife 
to the conjugal embrace seems to be hardly pro¬ 
bable ; but it is possible that the second wife may 
not be allowed to rear her offspring. At any rate, 
if the observation be generally true, it proves that 
many of. the women are without children, which 
can only be ac^mnted for from the very severe 
hardships which they undergo, or from some par¬ 
ticular customs which may not have come to the 
knowledge of Mr. Collins. 

If the mother of a sucking chil'd die, the help¬ 
less infant is buried alive' in the same grave with 
its mother. The father himself places his living 
child on tlm body of his dead wife, and having 

* Collins’s^Ncw South Wales, A'ppen. note, p. 562. 

t W. Ajijien. p. 560. 
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throwp a large stone upon it, the grave is instanjly 
filled by the other natives. This dreadful act was 
perfonped by Co-le-be, a native well known to 
our colonists, and who, on being talked to on the 
subject, justified the proceeding, by declaring that 
no woman could be found who would undertake 
to nurse the child, and that therefore it must have 
died a much worse death than that which he had 
given it. Mr. Collins had reason to believe that 
this custom was generally prevalent, and observes, 
that it may in some measure account for the thin¬ 
ness of the population.* 

Such a custom, though in itself perhaps it might 
not much affect the population of a country, places 
in a strong point of view the difficulty of rearing 
children in savage life. Women obliged by their 
habits of living to a constant change of*J)lace, and 
compelled to an unremitting drudgery for their 
husbands, appear to be absolutely incapable of 
bringing up two or three children nearly of the 
same age. If another child be born before the 
one above it can shift for its€^ and follow its 
mother on foot, one of the two must almost neces¬ 
sarily perish for want of care. The task of rear¬ 
ing even one infant, in such a wandering and labo¬ 
rious life, must ‘be so troublesome and painful, 
that we are not to be surprised that no woman can 
be found to undertake it who is not prompted by 
the powerful feelings of a mother. 

To these causes, which forciBly repress the 


* Collins’s New South Wales, Ai)peii. p, 607, 
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rising generation, must be added those which 
contribute subsequently to destroy it; such as 
the frequent^ wars of these savages with dif¬ 
ferent tribes, and their perpetual contests )yith 
each other; their strange spirit of retaliation 
and revenge, which prompts the midnight mur¬ 
der, and the frequent shedding of innocent 
blood; the smoke and filth of their miserable 
habitations, and their poor mode of living, pro¬ 
ductive of loathsome cutaneous disorders; and, 
above all, a dreadful epidemic like the small-pox, 
which sweeps off great numbers.* 

In the year 1789 they were visited by this qpir 
demic, which raged among them with all the 
appearance and virulence of the small-pox. The 
desolation! which it occasioned, was almost incre¬ 
dible. Not a living person was to be found in the 
bays- and harbours that were before the most fre¬ 
quented. Not a vestige of a human foot was to 
be traced on the sands. They had left the dead 
to bury the dead. The excavations in the rocks 
were filled with^utrid bodies, and in many places 
the paths were covered with skeletons.! 

Mr. Collins was informed, that the tribe of Co- 
le-be, the native mentioned befcjre, had been re¬ 
duced by the effects of this dreadful disorder to 
three persons, who found themselves obliged to 


* See generally,'Appendi;i to Collins’s Account of tbe 
• English Colony in New South Wales. • 

t Collins's New South Wales, Appendix, p. 597. 
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unite with some other tribe, to prevent their utter 
extinction.* 

Under such powerful causes of .depopulation, 
we should naturally be inclined to suppose that 
the animal and vegetable produce of the country 
would be increasing upon the thinly scattered in¬ 
habitants, and, added to the supply of fish from 
their shores, would be more than sufficient for 
their consumption; yet it appears, upon the whole, 
that the population is in general so nearly on a 
level with the average supply of food, that every 
little deficiency from unfavourable weather or 
otje^llpiuses, occasions distress. Particular times, 
when the inhabitants seemed to be'‘in great want, 
are mentioned as not uncommon, and, at these 
periods, some of the natives were found reduced 
to skeletons, and almost starved to death .f 

* Collins’s New South Wales, Appendix, p. 598. 

+ Id. c. iii. p. 34 , and Appen. p. 5.51. 
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Of the Checks to Population among the American Indians. 

w £ may next turn our view to the vast continent 
of America, the greatest part of which was found 
to be inhabited by small independent tribfes of 
savages, subsisting, nearly like the natives"^ New 
Holland, on the productions of unassisted nature. 
The soil was covered by an almost universal 
forest, and presented few of those fruits and escu> 
leUt vegetables which grow iii such profusion ib 
the islands of the South Sea. The produce of a 
most rude and imperfect agriculture, known -to 
some of the tribe of hunters, was so trifling as to 
be considered o;jly as a feeble aid to the subsist¬ 
ence acquired by the chase. The inhabitants of 
this new world therefore might be considered as 
living principally by hunting and fishing ;* and 
the narrow limits td this mode of subsistence are 
obvious. The supplies derived from fishing could 
reach only those who were within a certain dis¬ 
tance of the l^^s, the rivers, or the sea-shore ;• 
and the ignoral^ and indolence of the improvi- 


* Robertson’s History of America, vol. ii. b. iv. p. 127. ct 
octavo edit* 1780 
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dent savage would frequently prevent him lFr5m 
extending the benefits of these supplies much be¬ 
yond the time when they were actually obtained. 
The great extent of territory required for the sup¬ 
port of the hunter has been repeatedly stated and 
acknowledged.* The Y^umher of wild animals 
within his reach, combined wjth the facility with 
which they may be either killed or insnared, must 
necessarily limit the number of his society. The 
tribes of hunters, like beasts of prey, whom 
they resemble in their mode of subsistence, will 
consequently be thinly scattered over the surface 
of the earth. Like beasts of prey, they must 
either drive away or fly from every rival, and be 
engaged in perpetual contests with each other.f 
Under such circumstances, that America should 
be very thinly peopled in proportion to itf l^l^nt 
of territory, is merely an exemplificatiw^ip^e 
obvious truth, that population cannot ^’liiH^se 
without the food to support it. But the interest¬ 
ing part of the inquiry, that part, to which I 
would wish particularly to draw the attention of 
the reader, is, the mode by which the population 
is kept down to the level of this scanty supply. 
It cannot escape* observation, that an insuflicient 
supply of food to any people does not shew itself 
merely in the shape of famine, but in other more 
permanent forms of distress, and in generating 
certain customs, which operate tometimes with 


* Franklin’s Miscell. p. 2. 
f Robertson, b. iv. p, 129. 
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greater force in the prevention of a rising popu¬ 
lation than in its subsequent destruction. 

It was generally remarked, that the American 
women were far from being prolific.* This, un¬ 
fruitfulness has been attributed by some to a want 
of ardour in the men towards their women, a fea¬ 
ture of character, which has been considered as 
peculiar to the American savage. It is not how¬ 
ever peculiar to this race, but probably exists in a 
great degree among all barbarous nations, whose 
food is poor and insufficient, and who live in a 
constant apprehension of being pressed by famine 
or by an enemy. Bruce frequently takes notice 
of it, particularly in reference to the Galla and 
Shangalla, savage nations on the borders of Abys- 
sinia,'!' and Vaillant mentions the phlegmatic tem- 
pe|r|^ent of the Hottentots as the chief reason of 
t-h ^i^ n population.;}: It seems to be generated 
bjr^K^rdships and dangers of savage life, which 
take off the attention from the sexual passion; 
and that these are the principal causes of it among 
the Americans, father than any absolute constitu¬ 
tional defect, appears probable, from its dimi- 


* Robertson, b. iv. p. 106. Burke’s America, vol. i. p. 187. 
Charlevoix, Hist, cle la Nouvelle France, tom. iii. p. 304. Lafitau, 
Mceurs dcs Sauvages, tom. i, p. 590., In the course of this chapter 
I often give the same references as Robertson ; but never without 
having examined aid verified them myself. Where I have not had 
an opportunity of dl)ki^thb, I refer to Robertson alone. 

. + Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, vol. ii. pp. 223, 
559. 

{ Voykge dans I’lnterieur de I'Afrique, tom. i. p. 12,13. ’ *• 
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nishing nearlyin proportion to the degree in which 
these causes are mitigated or removed. In those 
countries of America, where, from peculiar situ¬ 
ation or further advantages in improvement, the 
hardships of savage life are less severely felt, the 
passion between the sexes becomes more ardent. 
Anjong some of the tribes seated on the banks of 
rivere well stored with fish, or others that inhabit 
a territory greatly abounding in game or much 
improved in agriculture, the women are mojre 
valued and admired ; and as hardly any restraint 
is imposed on the gratification of desire, the disso¬ 
luteness of their manners is sometimes exces¬ 
sive.* 

If we do not then consider this-iftpathy of the 
Americans as a natural defect in their bodily 
frame, but merely as a general coldness, apd an 
infrequency of the calls of the sexual appetite* we 
shall not be inclined to give much weight to it as 
affecting the number of children to a marriage; but 
shall be disposed to look for the cause of this un¬ 
fruitfulness in the condition and customs of the 
women in a savage state. And here we shall find 
reasons amply sufficient to account for the fact in 
question. , 

It is justly observed by Dr. Robertson, that, 

“ Whether man has been improved by the pro- 
“ gress of arts and civilization, is a question which 

* Robertson, b. iv. p, 71. Lettres Edif. et Curieuses, tom.. • 
vi. p. 48,322, 330. tom. vii. p. 20. 12ino. edit. 1780. Cbarlcvoix, ' 
tom. III. p. 303, 423, Hennepin, Mceurs dcs Sauvages, p. 37. 
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“ ih * * * § the wantonness of (disputation has been 
“ agitated among philosophers. That women are 
“ indebted to the refinement of polished manners 
“ for a happy change in their state, is a point 
“ which can admit of no doubt.”* In every part 
of the world, one of the most general characteris¬ 
tics of the savage is to despise and degrade the 
female sex.f Among most ofthe tribes in America 
their condition is so peculiarly grievous, that ser¬ 
vitude is a name too mild to describe their 
wretched state. A wife is no better than a beast 
of burden. While the man passes his days in 
idleness or amusement, the woman is condemned 
to incessant toil. Tasks are imposed upon her 
without mereyf^and services are received without 
complacence or gratitude.There are some dis¬ 
tricts in America where this state of degradation 
has ^n so severely felt, that mothers have de¬ 
stroys their female infants, to deliver them at 
once from' a life in which they were doomed to 
such a miserable slavery.^ 

This state of depression and constant labour, 
added to the unavoidable hardships of savage life, 
must be very unfavourable to the office of child- 


* Robertson, b. iv. p. 103. 

t Robertson, b.iv. p. 103. Lettres Edif. passim. Charlevoix, 
Hist. Nouv. Fr. tom. iii. p. 287. Voy. de Perouse, c. ix. p. 402, 
4lo. Loudon. 

+ Robertson, b. iv, p. 105. Lettres Edif. tom. vi. p. 329. 
"Major Roger’s North America, p. 211. Creuxii Hist. Canad. p.57. 

§ Robertson, b. iv. p. 10(i. Rayntil, Hi.st. dcs Indcs, tom. iv. 
c. vii, p. Irt), 8vo. 10 vol. 1795. 
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bearing;* and the lil)ertinage which gen*tflly 
prevails among the women before marriage, with 
the habit of procuring abortions, must necessarily 
render them more mnfit for bearing children after- 
wards.f One of the missionaries, speaking of 
the common practice among the Natchez of 
changing their wives, adds, unless they have 
children by them; proof that many of these 
marriages were unfruitful, which may be ac¬ 
counted'for from the libertine lives of the women 
before wedlock, which he had previously no- 

ticed.l • 

The causes that Charlevoix assigns of the ste¬ 
rility of the American women, are, the suckling 
their children for several years, during which 
time they do not cohabit with their husbands; 
the excessive labour to which they are always 
condemned, in whatever situation they may be; 
and the custom established in many places, of 
permitting the young women to prostitute them¬ 
selves before marriage. Added to this, he says, 
the eTS^erae misery to which these people are 
sometimes reduced, takes from them all desire of 
having children.^ Among some of the ruder 
tribes it is a maxim not to burthen themselves 


^ Robertson, b. iv. p. 106. Crcuxii Hist. Canad. p. 57. Lafi- 
tau, tom. i. p. 590. 

t Robertson, b. iv. p. 72. Ellis’s Voyage, p. 198. Burke's 
America, vol. i. p, 187. 

J Lettres Edif. tom. vii. p. 20, 22. 

§ Charlevoix, N. Fr. tom. Hi. p. 304 . 
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vfifh rearing more than two of their offspring* 
When twins are born, one of them is commonly 
abandoned, as the mother cannot rear them both; 
and when a mother dies during the period of 
suckling her child, no chance of preserving its life 
remains, and, as in New Holland, it is buried in 
the same grave with the breast that nourished 
it.t ^ 

As the parents are frequently exposed to want 
themselves, the difficulty of supporting their 
children becomes at times so great, that they are 
reduced to the necessity of abandoning or destroy¬ 
ing them.'j; Deformed children are very gene¬ 
rally iBxposed; and, among some of the tribes in 
South America, the children of mothers who do 
not bear their labours well, experience a similar 
fate, from a fear that the offspring may inherit 
the weakness of its parent.^ 

To causes of this nature we must ascribe the 
remarkable exemption of the Americans from de¬ 
formities of make. Even when a mother endea¬ 
vours to rear atl her children without dil^nction, 
such a proportion of the whole number perishes 
under the rigorous treatment which must be their 
lot in the savage state, that •probably none of 
those who labour under dny original weakness or 
infirmity can attain the age of manhood. If they 
be not cut off as soon as they are born, they 

* Robertson, b. iv. p. 107. Lettres Edif. tom. ix. p. 140. 

• t Robertson, b. iv. p. 107. Lettres Edif. tom. viii. p. 86. 

X Robertson, b, iv. p. 108. 

^ Lafitau, Moeurs dcs Sauv. tom. i. p. 592. 
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cannot long protract, their lives under ‘tlfe 
severe discipline that awaits them.* In the 
Spanish provinces, where the Indians do not lead 
so laborious a life, tind are prevented from de¬ 
stroying their children, great numbers of them 
are deformed, dwarfish, fliutilated, blind and 
deaf.f 

Polygamy seems to have been generally allowed 
among the Americans, but the privilege was sel¬ 
dom used, except by the Caciques and chiefs, 
and now and then by others in some of the fertile 
provinces of the South, where subsistence was 
more easily procured. The difficulty of support¬ 
ing a family confined the mass of the people to 
one wife;J and this difficulty was so generally 
known and acknowledged, that fathers, before 
they consented to give their daughters in mar¬ 
riage, required unequivocal proofs in the suitor of 
his skill in hunting, and his consequent ability to 
support a wife and children.^ The women, it is 
said, do not marry early; |j and this seems to be 
confirmed^y the libertinage among them before 
marriage, so frequently taken notice of by the 
missionaries and other writers.^ 

• Charlevoix, tom. iii? p. 303. llaynal. Hist, des lnde.s, tom. 
viii. I. XV. p. 22. 

t Robertson, b. iv. p. 73. Voyage d’Ulloa, tom. i. p. 232. 

X Robertson, b. iv. p. 102. Lettres Edif. tom. viii. p. 87. 

§ Lettres Edif. tom. ix. p. 3G4. Robertson, b. iv. p. 115. 

II Robertson, b. iv. p. 107. 

H Lettres Edif. passim. Voyage d’Ulloa, tom. i. p. 343, , 
Burke’s America, vol. i, p. 187. Charlevoix, tom. iii. n. 303. 

'itu * 
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The customs above enui^erated, which appear 
to have been generated principally by the experi¬ 
ence of the difficulties attending the rearing of a 
family, combined with the nomber of children 
that must necessarily perish under the hardships 
of savage life, in spite of the best efforts of their 
parents to save them,* must, without doubt, most 
powerfully repress the risin|^ generation. 

When the young savage has passed safely 
through the perils of his childhood, other dangers 
scarcely less formidable await him on his ap¬ 
proach to manhood. The diseases to which man 
is subject in the savage state, though fewer in 
number, are more violent and fatal than those 
which prevail in civilized society. As savages 
are wonderfully improvident, and their means of 
subsistence always precarious, they often pass 
from the extreme of want to exuberant plenty, 
according to the vicissitudes of fortune in the 
chase, or to the variety in the produce of the 
seasons.f Their inconsiderate gluttonv^Jn the 
one case, and their severe abstinence in l||j§iother, 
are equally prejudicial to the human constitution; 
and their vigour is accordingly at some seasons 
impaired by want, and at others by a superfluity 
of gross aliment, and the disorders arising from 
indigestions.:|; These, which may be considered 
as the unavoidable consequences of their mode Of 

* Crcuxius says, that scarcely cue in thirty reaches manhood 
•(IHst. Canad. p. !u ); but this must be a veiy great exaggeration. 

t llobertson, b. iv. p. 85. 

:t Charlevoix, tom. iii. p. .302, 303. 
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living, cut off considei|ible numbers in the pHftie 
of life. They are likewise extremely subject to 
consumptions, to pleuritic, asthmatic, and para¬ 
lytic disorders, brought on by the immoderate 
hardships and fatigues which they endure in 
hunting and war, and by the inclemency of the 
seasons, to which they are continually exposed.* 

The missionaries sj^ak of the Indians in South 
America as subject to perpetual diseases for 
which they know no remedy, f Ignorant of the 
use of the most simple herbs, or of any change 
in their gross diet, they die of these diseases in 
great numbers. The Jesuit Fauque says, that, in 
alUhe different excursions which he had made, he 
scarcely found a single individual of an advanced 
age. J Robertson determines the period of human 
life to be shorter among savages than in well-re¬ 
gulated and industrious communities. § Raynal, 
notwithstanding his frequent declamations in 
favour of savage life, says of the Indians of 
Canada, that few are so long lived as our people, 
whose fcanner of living is more uniform and tran- 
quil.ll And Cook and P6rouse confirm these 
opinions in the remarks which they make on 
some of the inhabitants of the north-west coast of 
America.^ 

* Robertson, b. iv. p. 86. Charlevoix, tom. iii.p. 364. Lafitav, 
tom. ii. p. 360, 361. 

+ Lettres Edif. tom. viii. p. 83. 

} Lettres Edif. tom. vii. p. 317. et seq. 

( B. iv. p. 86. 

II Raynal, b. xv. p. 23. 

^.j^Cook, third Vo|. vol. iii, ch. ii. p, 520. Voy. de P^rouse, 
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In the vast plains of South America, a burning 
sun, operating on the extensive swamps and the 
inundations that succeed the rainy seasons, some¬ 
times produces dreadful epidemics. The mis¬ 
sionaries speak of contagious distempers as fre¬ 
quent among the Indiaii^, and occasioning at times 
a great mortality in their villages.* * * § The small¬ 
pox every where makes g«eat ravages, as, from 
want of care and from confined habitations, very 
few that are attacked recover from it.t The Indians 
of Paraguay are said to be extremely subject to 
contagious distempers, notwithstanding the care 
and attentions of the Jesuits. The small-pox and 
malignant fevers, which, from th^ ravages they 
make, are called plagues, frequently desolate 
these flourishing missions; and, according to Ulloa, 
were the cause that they had not increased in 
proportion to the time of their establishment, 
and the profound peace which they had en- 
joyed.j; 

These epidemics are not confined to the.south. 
They are mentioned as if they were not unlSommon 
among the more northern nations ;§ and, in a late 
voyage to the north-west coast of America, Cap¬ 
tain Vancouver gives an accounf of a very extra¬ 
ordinary desolation apparently produced by some 
distemper of this kind. From New Dungeness 
he traversed a hundred and fifty miles of the coast 

* 4iettres Edif. tom. viii. p. 79, 339. tom. ix. p. 125. 

• t Voyage «fUJloa, tom. i, p. 349. 

I Id. tom. i. p, 549. 

§ Lettib Edif. tom. vi, p. 335, ^ 
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without seeing the same number of inhabitants. 
Deserted villages were frequent, each of which 
was large enough to contain all the scattered sa¬ 
vages that had been observed in that extent of 
country. In the different excursions which he 
made, particularly abour Port Discovery, the 
skulls, limbs, ribs and back-bones, or some other 
vestiges of the humaft body, were scattered pro¬ 
miscuously in great numbers*, and, as no warlike 
scars wereobserved on the bodies of the remain¬ 
ing Indians, and no particular signs of fear and 
suspicion were noticed, the most probable con¬ 
jecture seem^ to be, that this depopulation must 
have been occasioned by pestilential disease.* 
The-small-pox appears to be common and fatal 
among the Indians on this coast. Its indelible 
marks were observed on many, and several had 
lost the sight of one eye fromit.-f 

In general, it may be remarked of savages, that, 
from their extreme ignorance, th^ dirt of their 
^ershns,^ and the closeness and filth of their 
cabins^ they lose the advantage which usually 
attends a thinly peopled country, that of being 
more exempt from pestilential diseases than those 
which are fully* inhabited. In some parts of 
America the houses are built for the reception of 

* Vancoi^er’s Voy, vol. i. b. ii. c. v, p.,2.vG. 

t Id. c. iv. p. 242. 

X Charlevoix speaks in the strongest terms of the extreme filth 
and stench of the American cabins, “ On nc pent c^trer d^lcm? * 
“ eabaiies qu’on ne soit irapeste:” and the dirt of their meals, he 
say^ “ vous feroit horrenr,” Vol. Hi. p, 338. * 
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many different families; and fourscore or a hun> 
dred people are crowded together under the same 
roof. When the families live separately, the huts 
are extremely small, close and wretched, without 
windows, and with the doors so low, that it isjue- 
cessary to creep on th#hands and knees to enter 
them.* On the north-west coast of America, the 
houses are, in general, of»the large kind; and 
Meares describes one of most extraordinary di¬ 
mensions, belonging to a chief near Noxjtka Sound, 
in which eight hundred persons ate, sat, and slept.f 
All voyagers agree with fespect to the filth of the 
habitations and the personal Hastings of the peo¬ 
ple on this ^oast.:|; Captain C(iok describes tliem 
as swarming with vermin, which they pick off and 
eat ;§ and speaks of the state of their habitations 
in terms of the greatest disgust. H P^rouse -de¬ 
clares that their cabins have a nastiness and stench 


to which the den of no known animal in the world 
can be compaied.5[ 

Under such circumstances, it may be easily ima¬ 
gined what a dreadful havoc an epiden^^musl; 
make, when once it appears among them; and it 
does not seem improbable, that the degree of filth 
described should generate distempers of this na- 


* Robertson, b. iv. p. Itj2. Voyage ti’Ulloa, tom. i. p. 340. 
t Meares’s Voyage, c^. xti. p. 138. 

t Meares’s Voyage, cli. xxiii. p. 252. V’ancouver’s Toyage^ vol. 
iii. b. vi. c. i. p. 313. 

* • § 3d ▼oy.'ige, vol. ii. p. ,305. 

11 Id. c. in. p.,31(5. ^ 

^ Voyage de Pcrousc, c, ix. p. 403. 
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ture, ^ the air of their houses l^annot be mifch 
puKlI' Iman the atmosphere of the most crowded 
cities. 

^ Those who escape the dangers of infancy and of 
disease^ are constantly exposed to the chances of 
war; and notwithstanding'the extreme caution of 
the Americans in conducting their military opera¬ 
tions, yet, as they seldom enjoy any interval of 
peace, the waste of their numbers in war is con¬ 
siderable.** The rudest of the American nations 
are well acquainted with the rights of each com¬ 
munity to its own domaSis.f And as it is of the 
utmost consequence to prevent others from de¬ 
stroying the game in their hunting gi^unds, they 
guafd this national property with a jealous atten¬ 
tion. Innumerable subjects of dispute necessarily 
arise. The neighbouring nations live in a perpe¬ 
tual State of hostility with eacij^bther.;{: The very 
act of increasing in one tribe must be an act of ag¬ 
gression on its neighbours; as a’((b*ger range of 
territory will be necessary to support its increased 
numben. The ijpntest will in this case naturally 
continue, either till the equilibrium' is restored by 
mutual losses, or till the weaker party is exter¬ 
minated, or dri^^n from its country. When the 
irruption of an enemy desolates their cultivated 
lands, or driyes^hem from their hunting-grounds; 

ii IT It 

* ^Charlevoix, Hist, de’ la Nouv. France, to®, iii. 202, 203, 
429. 

f Robertson, b. iv. p. 147. 

t Robertson,b.iv.p. 147.LettresEdif.toiH'.viii.p.40,8()i^^A pas¬ 
sim. Cook’s 3d Voy. vol. ii. p. 324. Meares’s Voy. ch. wiv, p. 267. 

* • 
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a% they have seldom any portable stores, they are 
generally reduced to extreme want. All theneo- 
ple of the district invaded, are frequently ^ced 
to take refuge in woods or moutitains, which 
can afford them no subsistence, and wh'ete man^ 
of them perish.* * * § In %uch a flight each consults 
alone his individual safety. tUhildren desert their 
parents, and parents consider their children as 
strangers. The ties of nature are no longer bind¬ 
ing. A father will sell his son for a knife or a 
hatchet.f Famine and distresses of every kind 
complete the destructiorrof those whom the sword 
had spared; and in this manner whole tribes are 
frequently extinguished.']: 

Such a state of things has powerfully contri¬ 
buted to generate that ferocious spirit of warfare 
observable among savages in general, and most 
particularly among the Americans. Their object in 
battle is not conq^st, but destruction.^ The life 
of the victor Spends on the death of his enemy; 
and, in the rancour and fell spirit of revenge* with 
which he pfirsues him, he seem^constant^ to bear 
in mind tlie distresses that would be consequent 
on defeat. Among the Iroquois, the phrase by 
which they express their resolution of making war 
against an enemy, is, “ Let us go and eat that 

* Robertson, b. iv. p. 172. Charlevoix, 4?ou^. France, toH^'ui. 
p. 203. ' 

t Lettres Edif. tonK v^i. p. 346. 

t l^b ertsoa, b. iv. p. 172. Account of North Aidtriea, by 
'^JfP^^^ogers, p. 24^^. 

§ Robaitson, b. iv. p, 150. 

VOL. I. E 
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nation.” If they solicit the aid of^; neighbouring 
t.r ily y. they invite them to eat broth made of the 
flesfe of their enemies.* Among the Abnakis, 
vKtfien a body of their warriors enters an enemy’s 
ti^mtory, it is generally divided into different par¬ 
ties, of thirty or forty; and the chief says to each, 
“To you is given such a hamlet to eat, to you such 
a village,”t &c. These expressions remain in the 
language of some of the tribes, in which tbecustom of 
eating theii^jisoners taken in war no longer exists. 
CannibalisitL, however, undoubtedly prevailed in 
many parts of the new vVorld;J and, contrary to 
the opinion of Dr. Robertson, I cannot but think 
‘that it must have had its origin in ext/eme want, 
though the custom might afterwards be continued 
from other motives. It seems to be a worseacom- 
pliment to human nature and to the savage state, 
to attribute this horrid repast to malignant pas¬ 
sions, without the goad of necessity, rather, than 
tQ the great law of self-preservatioifk which has at 
times overcome every other feeling, even among 
the mo^ humane and civilized people. When 
once it had prevailed, though only occasionally, 
from this cause; the fear that a savage might feel 
of becoming a repast to his enemies, might easily 
rai^e the passion of rancour and revenge to s6 high 
a pitch, as to urge him to treat his prisoners in 
this way, thjjuglii not prompted at the time by 
hunger. 

* Robertson b. iv. p. 164. 

+ Lettres Edif. tom. vi. p. 20;'). 

t Robertson, b. iv. p. 164. 
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Tke missioolties speak of several nations, 
which appeared to use human flesh w^i|^er 
they could obtain it, as they would the flesh of 
any of the rarer animals.* These accounts may:^ 
perhaps be exaggerated, though they seepr to 
confirmed in a great degree by the late voyages 
to the north-west coast of America, and by Capt, 
Cook’s description of the state of society in the 
southern island of New Zealand.f Tlje people of 
Nootka Sound appear to be cannibal^^ and the 
chief of the district, Maquinna, is Said to be so 
addicted to this horrid^ banquet, that, in cold 
blood, he kills a slave every moon to gratify his 
unnatural appetite.^ 

The predominant principle of self-preser\'ation, 
connected most intimately in the breast of the 
savage, with the safety and power of the com¬ 
munity to which he belongs, prevents the admis¬ 
sion of any of those ideas of honour and gallantry 
in war, which iprevail among more civilized na-» 
tions. To fly from an adversary that is onf his 
guard, and to avoid a contest vyhere he^cannot 
contend without risk to his own person, and 

consequently to his community, is the point of 

• 

* Letirea Edif. tom. viii. p. 105, 271. tota. vi. p. 266. 

t Cautious as Captain Cook always is, he says of the New 
Zealanders, " it was but too evident that they have a great liking 
" for this kind of food." j Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 246. And in 
the l&t Voyage, speaking of their perpetual hostilities, he says, 
" and perhaps the desire of a good meal may be no small tncitc- 
'' tnentJl, Vol. i. p. 

} Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii. p. 271. 

§ Meares s Voyage, ch. xxiv. p. 255. 
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honour.with the American. The odds of tehto 
one are necessary to warrant an attack on a person 
•who is armed and prepared to resist; and even 
then each is afraid of being the first to advance.* 
The great object of the most renowned warrior 
is by every art of cunning and deceit, by every 
mode of stratagem and surprise that his invention 
can suggest, to weaken and destroy the tribes of 
his enemies with the least possible loss to his 
own. To meet an enemy on equal terms is re¬ 
garded as extreme folly. To fall in battle, instead 
of being reckoned an honourable death,f is a mis¬ 
fortune, which subjects the memory of a warrior 
f^the imputation of rashness and imprudence. 
But to lie in wait day after day, till he can rush 
upon his prey when most secure, and least able 
to resist him; to steal in the dead of night upon 
his enemies, set fire to their huts, and massacre 
the inhabitants, as they fly naked and defenceless 
from the flames,.}: are deeds of glfery, which will 
■ be of deathless memory in the breasts of his grate¬ 
ful countrymen. 

This mode of warfare is evidently produced by 
a consciousness of the difficulties attending the 
rearing of new'citizens under the hardships and 
dangersof savage life. And these powerful causes 
of destruction may in some instances be so great 
as to keep down the population even considerably 
below the means of sub-sistcnce ; but the fear that 

*■ Lettres Edif. tom, vi. |i. 

+ Chfiilevoix, No. Fr. tom. iii. p. 370. 

+ Robertson, b. iv. p. I jj. Lc-Kres Edif. tom. vi. p. Ifjt-i, 3Ciih 
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the Americans betray of jiny diminution of tlicir 
society, and their apparent wish to increase i^ are 
no proofs that this is generally the case. The 
country could not probably support the addition 
that is coveted in each society; but an accession 
of strength to one tribe opens to it new sources 
of subsistence in the comparative weakness of its 
adversaries; ai^d, on the contrary, a diminution 
of its numbers, so far from giving greater plenty 
to the remaining members, subjects them to extir¬ 
pation or. famine from the irruptions of their 
stronger neiglibours. 

The Chiriguanes, originally only a small part 
of the tribe of Guaranis, left their native counl^ry 
in Paraguay, and settled in the mountains towards 
Peru. They found sufficient subsistence in their 
new country, increased rapidly, attacked their 
neighbours, and by su})crior valour or superior 
fortune gradually exterminated them, and took 
possession o? their lands; occupying a great 
extent of country, and having increased, in the 
course of some years, from three or four thousand 
to thirty thousand,* while the tribes of their 
weaker neighbours were daily thinned by famine 
and the sword. • 

Such instances prove the rapid increase even of 
the Americans under favourable circumstances, 
and sufficiently account for the fear which pre¬ 
vails in every tribe of diminishing its numbers, 

• ■ 1 

* iktres Etlif. tom. viii. p. 243. Lcs Chiriguanes multipU- 
ercut piwijgicuscmeut, ct eii absezpeu li'annCcs Icur nombre uionta 
i ti'cntc luillc auics. 
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and th^, frequent wish 40 increase them,* without 
supposing a superabundance of food in the terri¬ 
tory actually possessed. 

That the causes,! which have been mentiohed 
as affecting the population of the Americans, are 
principally regulated by the plenty or scarcity 
of subsistence, is sufficiently evinced from the 
greater frequency of the tribes, and the greater 
numbers in each, throughout all those parts of the 
country, where, from the vicinity of lakes or 
rivers, the superior fertility of the soil, or further 
advances in improvement, food becomes more 
abundant. In the interior of the provinces border¬ 
ing on the Oronoco, several hundred miles may 
be traversed in different directions without finding 
a single hut, or observing the footsteps of a single 
creature. In some parts of North America, where 
the climate is more rigorous, and the soil less fertile, 
the desolation is still greater. Vast tracts of some 
hundred leagues have been crossed through unin¬ 
habited plains and forests.! missionaries speak 

of journeys of twelve days without meeting a 


* Lafitau, tom. ii. p. 163. 

t These causes ma^ perhaps appear more than sufficient to keep 
the population clown to the level of the means erf subsistence; and 
they certainly would be so, if the representations given of the 
iinfruitfulncss of the Indian women were universally, or even ge¬ 
nerally true. It is probable that some of the accounts are exag- 
gcratcd,but it is difficult to say which; audit must he acknowledged, 
that, even allowing for all such exaggerations, they are amply suf- , 
Sclent to establish the point proposed. 

t Robertson, b, iv p. 1 29, 1.30. , 
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stogie soul,* and of immense tracts of cojmtry, in 
which scarcely three or four scattered "villages 
were to be found.f Some of these deserts fur¬ 
nished no game, J and were therefore entirely de¬ 
solate; others, which were to a certain degree 
stocked with it, were traversed in the hunting 
seasons by parties, who encamped and remained in 
different spots, according to the success they met 
with, and were therefore really inhabited in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of subsistence which they 
yielded.§ 

Other districts of America are described as 
comparatively fully peopled; such as the borders 
of the great northern lakes, the shores of Mis¬ 
sissippi, Louisiana, and many provinces in South 
America. The villages here were large, and near 
each other, in proportion to the superior fruitful¬ 
ness of the territory in game and fish, and the ad¬ 
vances made by the inhabitants in agriculture.! 
The Indians of the great and populous empires of 
Mexico and Peru sprung undoubtedly from the 
same stock, and originally possessed the same 
customs as their ruder brethren; but from the 
moment when, by a fortunate train of circum¬ 
stances, they were led to improvfi and extend their 
agriculture, a considerable population rapidly fol¬ 
lowed, in spite of the apathy of the men, or the 


^ Lettres Edif. tom. vi. p. 357. 
t Id. p, 321. 
t Fn. tom. ix. p. 145. 

§ Id. tem.vi. p. 66,81, 345. tom. ix. p. 145. 
li Id. tom. ix. p. 90, 142. Robertson, b. iv. p. 141. 
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destructive habits of the women. These habits 
would indeed in a great measure yield to the 
change of circumstances; and the substitution of 
a more quiet and sedentary life for a life of perpe¬ 
tual wandering and hardship, would immediately 
render the women more fruiftil, and enable them 
at the same time to attend to the wants of a larger 
family. 

In a general view of the American continent, 
as described by historians, the population seems 
to have been spread over the surface very nearly 
in proportion to the quantity of food which the 
inhabitants of the different parts, in the actual 
state of their industry and improvement, could 
obtain; and that, with few exceptions, it pressed 
hard against this limit, rather than fell short of it, 
appears from the frequent recurrence of distress 
for want of food in all parts of America. 

Remarkable instances occur, according to Dr. 
Robertson, of the calamities which rude nations 
suffer by famine. As one of them, hq mentions 
an account given by Alvar Nugnez Cabefa de 
Vaca, one of the Spanish adventurers, who resid¬ 
ed almost nine years among the savages of Flo¬ 
rida. He describes them as unaccjuainted with 
every species of agriculture, and Hying chiefly 
upon the roots of different plants, "which they 
procure with great difficulty, wandering from 
place to place in search of them. Sometimes 
they kill game, sometimes they catch fish, but in * 
such small quantities, that their hunger i^ so ex¬ 
treme as to compel them to eat spiders, the eggs 
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of* ants, worms, lizards, serpents, and a kind of 
unctuous earth; and, I am persuaded, he says, 
that if in this country there were any stones, 
thcfy would swallow them. They preserve the 
bones of fishes and serpents, which they grind 
into powder, and eat. The only season when 
they do not suffer much from famine, is -wheh a 
certain fruit like the opuntia, or prickly-pear, is 
ripe; but they are sometimes obliged to travel 
far from their usual place of residence, in order 
to find it. In another place, he observes that 
they are frequently reduced to pass two or three 
days without food.* 

Ellis, in his Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, feelingly 
describes the sufferings of the Indians in that 
neighbourhood from extreme want. Having men¬ 
tioned the severity of the climate, he says, “ Great 
“ as these hardships are which result from the 
“ rigour of the cold, yet it may justly be affirmed 
“ that they are much inferior to those which they 
“ feel frp^i the scarcity of provisions, and the 
“ difficulty they are under of procuring them. A 
“ story which is related at the factories, and 
“ known to be true, will sufficiently prove this, 
“ and give the compassionate reader a just idea 
“ of the miseries to which these unhappy people 
“ are exposed.” He then gives an account of a 
poor Indian and his wife, who, on the failure of 
game, having eaten up all the skins which they 


* Robertson, note 28 to p, 117, b, iv. 
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wore as clothing* were reduced to the dreadful 
extremity of supporting themselves on the flesh 
of two of their children.* In another placeflle 
'says, “ It has sometimes happened that tiSe 
“ Indians who come in summer to trade at the 
“ factories, missing the succours they expected, 
“ have been obliged to singe off the hair from 
“ thousands of beaver-skins, in order to feed upod 
“ the leather."’! 

The Abb^ Raynal, who is continually reason¬ 
ing most inconsistently in his comp^sons of 
savage and civDized life, though in one^place he 
speaks of the savage as morally sure of a compe¬ 
tent subsistence, yet§ in his account of the nations 
of Canada, says, that though they lived in a coun¬ 
try j^jounding in game and fish, yet in some sea¬ 
sons and sometimes for whole years, this resource 
failed them; and famine then occasioned a great 
destruction among a people who were at too great 
a distance to assist each other.! 

Charlevoix, speaking of the inconveniences and 
distresses to which the missionaries were subject, 
observes that not unfrequently the evils which he 
had been describing are effaced by a greater, in 
comparison of wfiich all the others are nothing. 
This is famine. It is true, says the sa¬ 

vages can bear hunger with as mucr^altience as 
they shew carelessness in providing against it; 

• Robertson, p. 196. 

t P. 194. 

t Raynal, Histoire tics Indes, torn, viii. l.xv. p. 22. , 
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btrt they are sometimes reduced to extremities 
beyond their power to support.* 

It is the general custom among most of the 
^erican nations, even those which have made 
some progress in agriculture, to disperse them¬ 
selves in the woods at certain seasons of the year, 
and to subsist for some months on the produce of 
the chase, as a principal part of their annual sup¬ 
plies.! To remain in their villages exposes them 
to certain famine •,% the woods they are 

not alw|^,s sure to escape it. The most able 
hunters sometimes fail of success, even where 
there is no deficiency of game;§ and in their 
forests, on the failure of thisf^esource, the hunter 
or the traveller is exposed to the most cruel 
want. 11 The Indians, in their hunting excur$^ons, 
are sometimes reduced to pass three or four days 
without food and a missionary relates gin ac¬ 
count of some Iroquois, who, on one of these oc¬ 
casions, having supported themselves as long as 
they could, by eating the skins which they had 
with them, their shoes, and the bark of trees, at 
length, in despair, sacrificed some of the party to 
support the rest. Out of eleven, five only re¬ 
turned alive.** * 

* Hist. iii. p. .138. 

t tom. vi. p. 66,81,345. ix. 14,5. 

t Id. tom. 82, 196, 197, 21.'5. ix. 1,51. 

§ Charlevoix, N. Fr. tom. iii. p. 201. Hennepiu, Moeurs des 
Sauv. p. 78. 

II LettresEdif. tom. vi. p. 167,220. 

^ Id. jom. vi. p. 33. 

** Id. tom. vi. p. 71. 
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The Indians, in many parts of South Amerida, 
live in extreme want,* and are sometimes de¬ 
stroyed by absolute famines.'!' The islands, ridi 
as the^appeared to be, were peopled fully up m 
the level of their produce. If a few Spaniards 
settled in any district, such a small addition of 
supernumerary mouths soon occasioned a severe 
dearth of provisions.;!; The flourishing Mexican 
empire was in the same state in this respect; and 
Cortez often found the greatest ditficulty in pro¬ 
curing subsistence for his small body of ^Idiers.^ 
Even the missions of Paraguay, with all the care 
and foresight of the Jesuits, and notwithstanding 
that their population was kept down by frequent 
epidemics, were by no means totally exempt from 
the p/essure of want. The Indians of the Mission 
of St. Michael are mentioned as having at one 
time increased so much, that the lands capable of 
cultivation in their neighbourhood, produced only 
half of the grain necessary for their support. || 
Long droughts often destroyed their cattle,^ and 
occasioned a failure of their crops; and on these 
occasions some of the Missions were reduced to 
the most extreme indigence, and would have 
perished from famine, but for the assistance of 
their neighbours.** 

* L^ttres Edif. torn. vii. p. 383. ix. 140. 

t Id. tom. viii. p. 70. 

t Robertson, b. iv. p. 12J. Rurkes America, vol. i. p. 30. 

§ Robertson, b. viii. p. 212. 

II Lettres Edif. tom. ix. p. 381. 

^ Id. tom. ix. p. 191. 

*• Id, tom. ix. p.20G, 380. " 
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•The late voyages to the north-west coast of 
America confirm these accounts of the frequent 
pressure of want in savage life, and shew the un- 
dlrtainty of the resource of fishing, whichkseems 
to afford, in general, the most plentiful harvest of 
food that is furnished by unassisted nature. The 
sea on the coast near Nootka Sound is seldom or 
never so much frozen as to prevent the inhabitants 
from having access to it. Yet from the very great 
precautions they use in laying up stores for the 
winter, amd their attention to prepare and pre¬ 
serve whatever food is capable of it for the colder 
seasons, it is evident that the sea at these times 
yields no fish; and it appeals that tl^ often un¬ 
dergo very great hardships from want of provi¬ 
sions in the cold months.* During a Mr. Mackay’s 
stay at Nootka Sound, from 1786 to ITSf, the 
length and severity of the *vinter occasioned a 
famine. The stock of dried fish was expended, 
and no fresh supplies of any kind were to be 
caught; so that the natives were obliged to sub¬ 
mit to a fixed allowance, and the chiefs brought 
every day to our countrymen the stated meal of 
seven dried hcriings’ heads. Mr. Meares says 
that the perusal of this gentleman's journal would 
shock any mind tinctured wdth humanity.t 

CaptainWancouver mentions some of the peo¬ 
ple to the north of Nootka Sound as living very 
miserably on a paste nrade of the inner bark of 

* Mcarcs's Voyage, cli. xxiv. j). 20C. 

f Ill. I'll. xi. p. 132., 
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the pine-tree and cockles.* * * § In one of the boat 
excursions, a party pf Indians was met with ^ho 
had some halibut, but, though very high pmfes 
were offered, they could not ’be induced to p0: 
with any. This, as Captain Vancouver observes, 
was singular, and indicated a very scanty supply.t 
At Nootka Sound, in the year 1794, fish had be¬ 
come very scarce and bore an exorbitant price; 
as, either from the badness of the season or from 
neglect, the inhabitants had experienced the 
greatest distress for want of provisions during 
winter.^ 

P^rouse describes the Indians in the neigh¬ 
bourhood qjf Port Francois as living during the 
summer in the greatest abundance by fishing, but 
exposed in the winter to perish from want.§ 

It is not therefore, as Lordt^'Kaimes imagines, 
that the American Iribes hav^ iicier increased 
sufficiently to render the pastoral or agricultural 
state necessary to them ;!j but, from some cause 
or other, they have not adopted in any great de¬ 
gree these more plentiful modes of procuring 
subsistence, and therefore have not increasid so 
as to become populous. If hunger alone could 
have prompted the savage tribes of America to 

* Vancouver’s Voyage, vol. ii, b. ii. c. ii. p. 27$;* 

t Id. ib. p. 282. ' ^ » 

t Id. vol. ill. b. vi. c. i. p. 304. 

§ Voyage de Perouse, ch. ix. p. 400. 

II Sketches of the History of Man, vol. i. p, 99, J05, 8vo. 2d 
edit. 
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suqIi a change in their habits, 1 do not conceive 
tha,4 .there would have been a^jBingle nation of hun- 
tei*4 and fishers remaining; but it is evident that 
soj^e fortunate train of circumstances, in addition 
to this stimulus, is necessary for the purpose; 
and it is undoubtedly probable, that these arts of 
obtaining food will be first invented and improved 
in those spots which are best suited to them, and 
where the natural fertility of the situation, by 
allowing a greater number of people to subsist 
together, would give the fairest chance to the 
inventive powers of the human mind. 

Among most of the American tribes that we 
have been considering, so gregt a degrqp of equal¬ 
ity prevailed that all the members of each com¬ 
munity would be nearly equal sharers in the ge¬ 
neral hardships of ^vage life and in the pressure 
of occasional famines. But in many of the more 
southern nations, as in Bogota,* and among the 
Natchez,'!* particularly in Mexico and Peru, 
where a great distinction of ranks prevailed, and 
the lower classes were in a state of absolute ser- 
vitude^^ it is probable that, on occasion of any 
failure of subsistence, these would be the princi¬ 
pal sufferers, and that the positive checks to po¬ 
pulation would act almost exclusively on this 
part of the qbmmunity. 

The very extraordinary depopulation that has 
taken place among the American Indians, may 

• . * Robertson, b. iv. p. 141. 

t Lettres£dif. tom. yii. p. 21. Robertson, b. iv. p. 139. 

i Robertlw, b. vii. p. IW, 242. 
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appear to some to contradict the theory whic]} is 
intended to be estaj^lfshed; but it will be found 
that the causes of this rapid diminution may' all 
be resolved into the three great checks to popu¬ 
lation which have been stated; and it is not as¬ 
serted, that these checks, operating from parti¬ 
cular circumstances with unusual force, may not, 
in some instances, be more powerful even than 
the principle of increase. 

The insatiable fondness of the Indians for 
spirituous liquors,* which, according to Charlevoix, 
is a rage that passes all expression,t by ])ro- 
ducing among them perpetual quarrels and con¬ 
tests which often terminate fatally, by exposing 
them to a new train of disorders which their 
mode of life unfits them to contend with, and by 
deadening and destroying t^, generative faculty 
in its very source, may alorie-be considered as a 
vice adequate to produce the ))resent depoj)ula- 
tion. In addition to this, it should be observed 
that almost every where the connexion of the In¬ 
dians with Europeans has tended to break their 
spirit, to weaken or give a wrong direction tp their 
industry, and in consequence to diminish the 
sources of subsistence. In St. Domingo, the In¬ 
dians neglected purposely to cultivate their lands 
in order to starve out their cruel oppressors.^ In 
Peru and Chili, the forcjed industry of the natives 
was fatally directed to the digging in the bowels 

* Major Rogers’s Account of North America, p, 210. 

t Cliaricvoix, tom. iii. p. 302. 

1 Robcrfsoii, b. ii. p. 1H5. Burke’s America, vo^i, b. 300. 
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of^he e&rth, instead of cultivating its surface; 
and, among the northern trih^ss, the extreme de- 
sir^’to purchase European spirits directed the in¬ 
dustry of the greatest part of them, almost exclu¬ 
sively, to the procuring of plenty for the purpose 
of this exchange,* which would prevent their 
attention to the more fruitful sources of subsist¬ 
ence, and at the same time tend rapidly to destroy 
the produce of the chace. The number of wild 
animals, in all the known parts of America, is 
even more diminished than the number of people.t 
The attention to agriculture has every where 
slackened, rather than increased, as might at first 
have been expected, from European connexion. 
In no part of America, either Korth or South, do 
we hear of any of the Indian nations living in great 
plenty, in conseqv}iq|te of their diminished nutar 
bers. It may not thermore be very far from the truth, 
to say that even now, in spite of all the powerful 
causes of destruction that have been mentioned, 
the average population of the American nations 
is, with few exceptions, on a level with the 
average quantity of food, which in the present 
state of their industry they can obtain. 


* Charlevoix, N. Fr. tom. iii. p. 260. 

t The gcneraHntj^luctioii of firc-.tnns among the Indians has 
probably greatly contributed to the diminution of the wild ani¬ 
mals. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of flic Checks to Population in the Islands of the 
South fiea. 


The Abb6 Raynal, speaking of the ancient state 
of the British isles, and of islanders in general, 
says of them: “ It is among these people that we 
trace the origin of that multitude of singular 
institutions which retard the progress of popu- 
“ lation. Anthropophagy, the castration of males, 
the infibulation ’ of females, late marriages, 
the consecration of virginity, the appr^jation of 
“ celibacy, the punishments exercised against 
“ girls who become mothers at loo early an age,”* 
&c. These customs, caused by a superabundance 
of population in islands, have been carried, he 
says, to the continents, where philosophers of 
our days are still em})loyed to investigate the 
reason of them. The Af)bc does not seem to be 
aware that a savage tribe in America surrounded 
by enemies, or a civilized and populous nation 
hemmed in by others in the same state, is, in 
many respects, circumstanced like the islander. 
Though the barriers to a further increase of popu- 

<) 

* Riiyiiul, Histoire rttn Iinles, vol. ii. liv. iii. ii. ;j, 10 vals. Hvfi. 
1795. 
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Ifttion be not so well definetj, and so open to com¬ 
mon observation, on continents as on islands, yet 
they still present obstacles that are nearly as in¬ 
surmountable; and the emigrant, impatient of the 
distresses which he feels in his own country, is by 
no means secure of finding relief in another. 
There is probably no island yet known, the pro¬ 
duce of which could not be further increased. 
This is all that can be said of the whole earth. 
Both are peopled up to their actual produce. 
And the whole earth is in this respect like an 
island. But, as the bounds to the number of 
people on islands, particularly when they are of 
small extent, are so narrow, and so distinctly 
marked, that every person must see and acknow¬ 
ledge them, an iiuiuiry into the checks to popu¬ 
lation off those, of which we have the most 
authentic accounts, may tend considerably to 
illustrate the present subject. The question that 
is asked in Captain Cook’s first Voyage, with 
respect to the thinly scattered savages of New 
Holland, “ By what means the inhabitants of this 
“ country are reduced to such a number as it can 
“ subsist?* may be asked with equal propriety 
respecting the most populous islahds in the South 
Sea, or the best pcojiled countries in Europe and 
Asia. The question, apjdied generally, appears 
to me to be highly curious, and to lead to the 
elucidation of some of the most obscure, yet im- 
•p.ortant points, in the history of human society. 

** CiK>k’s First Voyage, vol, iii, 240, Ho. 
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I cannot so clearly and concisely describe the 
precise aim of the first part of the present work, 
as by saying that it is an endeavour to answer 
this question so applied. 

Of the large islands of New Guinea, New Bri¬ 
tain, New Caledonia, and the New Hebrides, 
little is known with certainty. The state of so¬ 
ciety in them is probably very similar to that 
which prevails among many of the savage nations 
of America. They appear to be inhabited by a 
number of different tribes, who are engaged in fre¬ 
quent hostilities with each other. The chiefs have 
little authority ; and private property being in con¬ 
sequence insecure, provisions have been rarely 
found on them in abundance.* With the large 
island of New Zealand we are belter acquainted; 
but not in a manner to give us a favourable im¬ 
pression of the state of society among its inhabi¬ 
tants. The picture of it, drawn by Captain Cook 
in his three different Voyages, contains some of 
the darkest shades that are any where to be met 
with in the history of human nature. The state of 
perpetual hostility, in which the different tribes 
of these people live with each other, seems to be 
even more striking than among the savages of any 
part of America;! and their custom of eating 
human flesh, and even their relish for that kind of 

* See tbe different accounts of New (iuinca and New Britain, 
in tbe Uistoire ties Navigaiiuns aux tents Amt rules ; and of New 
Caledonia and tbe New Hebrides in Cook’s Second Voyage, vol, 
ii. b. iii. 

t Cook’s First Voyage, vol. ii. p. 345. Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 
101. Third Voyage, vol. i. p. Ifil, &c. 
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foo5, are established beyond a possibility of 
doubt.* Captain Cook, who is by no means in¬ 
clined to exaggerate the vices of savage life, saya, 
of the natives in the neighbourhood of Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, “ If 1 had followed the advice 
“ of all our pretended friends, I might have extir- 
“ pated the whole rac®; for the people of each 
“ hamlet or village, by turns, applied to me to de- 
“ stroy the other. One would have thought it al- 
" most impossible that so striking a proof of the 
“ divided state in which these miserable people 
“ live, could have been assigned.”;!■ And, in the 
sanie chapter, further on, he says, “ From my 
“ own observations, and the information of Taw- 
“ eiharooa, it appears to me, that the New Zea- 
“ landers must live under perpetual apprehensions 
“ of being destroyed by each other; there being 
“ few of their tribes that have not, as they think, 
“ sustained wrongs from some other tribes, which 
“ they are continually upon the watch to revenge. 
“ And, perhaps, the desire of a good meal may be 
“no small incitement.****Their method ofexe- 
“ cuting their horrible designs is by stealing upon 
“ the adverse party in the night; and if they find 
“ them unguarded (which, however, I believe, is 
“ very seldom the case) they kill every one indis- 
“ cpiminately, not even sparing the women and 
“ children. When the massacre is completed, 

“ they either feast and gorge themselves on' thQ 

• ^ 

* Cook's, Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 240. 

t Id. ITjird Voyage, vol. i. p. 124, 
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“ spot, or carry off as*many of the dead bodies as 
“ they can, and devour them at home with acts of 
“ brutality too shocking to be described.**** Tjo 
“ give quarter, or take prisoners, makes no part 
“ of the military law, so that the vanquished can 
“ only save their lives by flight. This perpetual 
“ state of war and destructive method of conduct- 
“ ing it, operates so strongly in producing habitual 
“ circumspection, that one hardly ever finds a 
“ New Zealander off his guard, either by night or 
" by day.”* 

As these observations occur in the last Voyage, 
in which the errors of former accounts would have 
been corrected, and as a constant state of warfare 
is here represented as prevailing to such a degree 
that it may be considered as the principal check 
to the population of New Zealand, little need be 
added on this subject. We are not informed 
whether any customs are practised by the women 
unfavourable to population. If such be known, 
they are probably never resorted to, except in 
times of great distress ; as each tribe will natu¬ 
rally wish to increase the number of its members 
in order to give^ itself greater power of attack and 
defence. But the vagabond life which the women 
of the southern island lead, and the constant state 
of alarm in which they live, being obliged to travel 
and work with arms in tlieir hands,’)’.must un¬ 
doubtedly be very unfavourable to gestation, and 
tend greatly to prevent large families. 

* Cook 3 Third Voynpc, vol. i. p. 137, 

"t 'Id. Second Voy.iRc, vol. i. p. 127. 
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Vet powerful as these checks to population are, It 
.appears, from the recurrence of seasons of scarcity, 
that they seldom repress the number of people 
below the average means of subsistence. “ That 
“ such seasons there are,” (Captain Cook says,) 
“ our observations leave us no room to doubt.”* 
Fish is a principal parfc-of their food, which, being 
only to be procured on the sea-coast, nnd at cer¬ 
tain times,t must always be considered as a pre¬ 
carious resource. It must be extremely difficult 
to dry and preserve any considerable stores in a 
state of society subject to such constant alarms ; 
particularly, as we may suppose, that the bays 
and creeks most abounding in fish would most 
frequently be the subject of obstinate contest to 
people who were wandering in search of food.| 
The vegetable productions are, the fern root, 
yams, clams and potatoes.^ The three last arc 
raised by cultivation, and are seldom found on 
the southern island, where agriculture is but little 
known.I On the occasional failure of these 
scanty resources from unfavourable seasons, it 
may be imagined that the distress must be dread¬ 
ful. At such periods it does not seem improbable 
that tlie desire of a good meal should give addi¬ 
tional force to the desire of revenge, and that they 
should be “ perpetually destroying each other by 


* C\>ok’s First Voyafcc, vol. iii. p, 66. 
f III. p. 45. 

t Id. Third Voyage, vol. i. p. 157. 

* § Id. First Voyage, vol. iii. p. 43, 

{I Id. vol, ii. p. ■lO.'i. 
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** violence, as the only' alternative of perishing'by 
** hunger.”* 

If we turn our eyes from the thinly scattered in¬ 
habitants of New Zealand to the crowded shores 
of Otaheite and the Society Islands, a diflFerent 
scene opefis to our view. All apprehension of 
dearth seems at first sight to be banished from a 
country that is described to be fruitful as the gar¬ 
den of the Hesperides.f But this first impression 
would be immediately corrected by a moments 
reflection. Happiness and plenty have always 
been considered as the most powerful causes of 
increase. In a delightful climate, where few 
diseases are known, and the women are con¬ 
demned to no severe fatigues, why should not 
these causes operate with a force unparalleled in 
less favourable regions? Yet if they did, where 
could the population find room and food in such 
circumscribed limits ? If the numbers in Otaheite, 
not 40 leagues in circuit, surprised Captain Cook, 
when he calculated them at two hundred and four 
thousand,;}; where could they be disposed of in a 
single century, when they would amount to above 
three millions, supposing them todoubletheirnum- 
bers every twenty-five years.§ Each island of the 

* Cook’s First Voyage, vol. iii. p. 45. 

t Missionary Voyage, Appendix, p. .347. 

+ Cook's Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 349. 

k I feel very little doubt tlmt this rate of increase is much slower 
really take place, supposing every check to be removed, 
ta icjte, with its present produce, were peopled^)nly with a 
un r persons, the two sexes in ctpial numbers, uixl each bbh 
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group would be in a simiiar situation. The re¬ 
moval from one to another would be a change of 
place, but not a change of the species of distress. 
Effectual emigration, or effectual importation, 
would be utterly excluded, from the situation of 
the islands and the state of navigation among, their 
inhabitants. 

The difficulty here is reduced to so narrow a 
compass, is so clear, precise and forcible that we 
cannot escape from it. It cannot be answered in 
the usual vague and inconsiderate manner, by 
talking of emigration, and further cultivation. In 
the present instance, we cannot but acknowledge, 
that the one is impossible, and the other glaringly 
inadequate. The fullest conviction, must stare us 
in the face, tliat the people on this group of islands 
could not continue to double their numbers every 
twenty-five years; and before w'e proceed to in¬ 
quire into the state of society on them, we must be 
perfectly certain that, unless a perpetual miracle 
render the women barren, we shall be able to' 
trace some very powerful checks to population in 
the habits of the people. 

The successive accounts that we have received 
of Otaheite and the neigbouring ’islands, leave us 
no room to doubt the existence of the Eareeoie so- 


I cannot but think that, for five or six 
successive periods, the increase would be more rapid than ii» any 
■ -instance hitherto known, and that they would probably double 
their numbers in less than fifteen years. 
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cieties,* * * § which have justly occasioned so much 
surprise among civilized nations. They have been 
so often described, that little more need be said 
of them here, than that promiscuous intercourse 
and infanticide appear to be their fundamental 
laws. They consist exclusively of the higher 
classes; “ and” (according to Mr. Anderson^t 
“ so agreeable is this licentious plan of life to their 
“ disposition, that the most beautiful of both sexes 
“ thus commonly spend their youthful days, habi- 
“ tuated to the practice of enormities that would 
“ disgrace the most savage tribes,****When an 
“ Eareeoie woman is delivered of a child, a piece 
“ of cloth dipped in water is applied to the mouth 
“ and nose, which suffocates it."]; Captain Cook 
observes, “ It is certain that these societies 
“ greatly prevent the increase wof the superior 
“ classes of people, of which they are composed.”^ 
Of the truth of this observation there can be no 
doubt. 

Though no particular institutions of the same 
nature have been found among the lower classes; 
yet the vices which form their most prominent 

• Cook’s First Voyage, vol. ii. p. 207, ct swp Second Voyage, 
yol. i. p. 352. Third \oy,age, vol. ii. p. 157, et sc(). JVlissiouary 
Voyage, Appendix, p. 3-17, dto. 

t Mr. Anderson acted in the capacity ol nalurnli.st and surgc(n< 
in Cook’s last voyage. Captain C«)ok, and all the officers of the 
expedition, seem to have had a very high (pinion of his talents and 
accuracy of observation. His accounts, therefore, may be looked 
ujxm as of the first authority. 

t Cook s Third Voyage, vol. ii. p. 15H, 15y. ^ 

§ Id. SecoDcl Voyage, vol. i. p. [Wi. 
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features are but too generally spread. Infanticide 
is not confined to the Eareeoies. It is permitted 
to all; and as its prevalence among the higher 
classes of the people has removed from it all 
odium, or imputation of poverty, it is probably 
often adopted rather as a fashion, than a resort of 
necessity, and appears to be practised familiarly 
and without reserve. 

It is a very just observation of Hun^e, that the 
permission of infanticide generally contributes to 
increase the population of a country.* By re¬ 
moving the fears of too numerous a family, it en¬ 
courages marriage; and the powerful yearnings 
of nature prevent parents from resorting to so 
cruel an expedient, except in extreme cases. The 
fashion of the Eareeoie societies, in Otaheite and 
its neighbouring islands, may have made them an 
exception to this observation; and the custom has 
probably here a contrary tendency. 

The debauchery and promiscuous intercourse 
which prevail among the lower classes of people, 
though in some instances they may have been 
exaggerated, are established to a great extent on 
unquestionable authority. Cap^tain Cook, in a 
professed endeavour to rescue the women of 
Otaheite from a too general imputation of licenti¬ 
ousness, acknowledges that there are more of this 
character here than in any otlier countries; making 
at the same time a remark of the most decisive 
• nature, by observing that the women who thus 
• 


* lluuic'b Ebbiiys, vol. i. 1 ‘ssiiyxi. p. 431 8vo. J7f>4. 
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conduct themselves do not in any respect lower 
their rank in society, but mix indiscriminately 
with those of the most virtuous character.* 

The common marriages in Otaheite are without 
any other ceremony than a present from the man 
to the parents of the girl. And this seems to be 
rather a bargain with them for permission to try 
their daughter, than an absolute contract for a 
wife. If the father should think that he has not 
been sufficiently paid for his daughter, he makes 
no scruple of forcing her to leave her friend, and 
to cohabit with another person who may be more 
liberal. The man is always at liberty to make 
a new choice. Should his consort become preg¬ 
nant, he may kill the child, and, after that, con¬ 
tinue his connexion with the mother, or leave her, 
according to his pleasure. It is only when he 
has adopted a child and suffered it to live, that 
the parties are considered as in the marriage 
state. A younger wife however may afterwards 
be joined to the first; but the changing of con¬ 
nexions is much more general than this plan, and 
is a thing so common that they speak of it with 
great indifFerence.f Libertinism before marriage 
seems to be no objection to an union of this kind 
ultimately. 

The checks to population from such a state of 
society would alone appear sufficient to counteract 
the efiects of the most delightful climate, and the 
most exuberant plenty. Yet these are not all.- 

* Cook’s Second Voyage, vol. i. p. ) 87. ‘ 

t Id. Third Voyage, vol, ii. p, 157. 
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The wars between the inh^Cbitants of the different 
islands, and their civil contentions among them¬ 
selves, are frequent, and sometimes carried on in 
a very destructive manner.* Besides the waste 
of human lifeajii the field of battle, the conquerors 
generally ravage the enemy's territory, kill or 
carry off the hogs and poultry, and reduce as 
much as possible the means of future subsistence. 
The island of Otaheite, which, in the years 17C7 
and 1768, swarmed with hogs and fowls, was, in 
1773, so ill supplied with these animals, that 
hardly any thing could induce the owners to part 
with them. This was attributed by Captain Cook 
principally to the wars which had taken place 
during that interval.f On Captain Vancouver’s 
visit to Otaheite in 1791, he found that most of 
his friends, whom he had left in 1777, were dead; 
that there had been many wars since that time, in 
some of which the chiefs of the western districts 
of Otaheite had joined the enemy; and that the 
king had been for a considerable time completely 
worsted, and his own districts entirely laid waste. 
Most of the animals, plants and herbs, which Cap¬ 
tain Cook had left, had been destroyed by the 
ravages of war.;}; • 

The human sacrifices wliich are frequent in 
Otaheite, though alone sufficiently strong to fix 
the stain of barbarism on the character of the 

* Bougainville, Voy. autour du Monde, ch. iii. p. 217. Cook’s 
‘First Voyage, vol. ii. p. 244. Missionary Voyage, p. 224. 

■f Cooji's Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 182, 183. 

J Vancouver’s Voy. vol. i. b. i. c. 6. p. 98.4to. 
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natives, do not probably occur in such consider¬ 
able numbers as materially to afiect the popu¬ 
lation of the country; and the diseases, though 
they have been dreadfully increased by European 
contact, were before peculiarly lenie^^t; and, even 
for some time afterwards, were not marked by 
any extiuordinary fatality.* 

The great checks to increase appear to be the 
vices of promiscuous intercourse, infanticide, and 
war, each of these operating with very consi¬ 
derable force. Yet, powerful in the pr&vention 
and destruction of life as these causes must be, 
they have not always kept down the population 
to the level of the means of subsistence. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Anderson, “ Notwithstandng the ex- 
“ treme fertility of the island, a famine frequently 
" happens, in which it is said many ])eri.sh. 
“ Whether this be owing to the failure of some 
“ seasons, to over-population, (which must some- 
“ times almost necessarily happen,) or wars, I 
“ have not been able to determine; though the 
“ truth of the fact may fairly be inferred from the 
“ great economy that they observe with respect 
“ to their food, even when there is plenty.”'!' -Af¬ 
ter a dinner with a chief at Ulietea, Captain Cook 
observed, that when the company rose, many of 
the common people rushed in, to pick up the 
crumbs which had fallen, and for which they 
searched the leaves very narrowly. Several of 
them daily attended the ships, and assisted the , 

* Cook’si Third Voy, vol. ii. p, ^ 

t hi. p. hW, 154. 
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butchers for the sake of the entrails of the hogs 
which were killed. In general, little seemed to 
fall to their share, except olFals. “ It must be 
“ owned,” Captain Cook says, “ that they are 
“ exceedingly .pareful of every kind of provision, 
“ and waste nothing that can be eaten by man, 
“ flesh and fish especially.”* * * § 

From Mr. Anderson’s account, it appears that 
a very small portion of animal food falls to the lot 
of the lower class of people, and then it is either 
fish, sea-eggs, or other marine productions; for 
they seldom or never eat pork. The king or prin¬ 
cipal chief is alone able to furnish this luxury 
every day; and the inferior chiefs, according to 
their riches, once a week, fortnight, or month.f 
When the hogs and fowls have been diminished 
by wars or too great consumption, a prohibition 
is laid upon these articles of food, which continues 
in force sometimes for several months, or even for 
a year or two, during which time of course they 
multiply very fast, and become again plentiful.;{: 
The common diet even of the Eareeoies, who are 
among the principal people of the islands, is, 
according to *Mr. Anderson, made up of at least 
nine-tenths of vegetable food.§ And as a distinc¬ 
tion of lanks is so strongly marked, and the lives 
and property of the lower classes of people appear 
to depend absolutely on the will of their chiefs, 

* Cook’.s Second Voy. vol. i. p. l/ti. 

' • t I<I. Third \^.y, voi ii. p. 1.54. 

t Id. p.^lS."). 

§ Id. p. 148. 
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we may well ima^e ,that these chiefs w^ often 
Uve in plenty^ while their vassals and servants ^ure 
pinched with want 

From.the late accounts of Otaheite.in the Mis* * * § 
sionary Voyage, it would appear, that the depo¬ 
pulating causes above enumerated have operated 
wi^ most extraordinary force since Captain 
Cook’s last visit. A rapid succession of destruc¬ 
tive wars, during a part of that interval, is taken 
notice of fh the intermediate visit of Captain Van¬ 
couver ;• and from the small proportion of women 
remarked by the Missionaries,t we may infer that 
a greater number of female infants had been de¬ 
stroyed than formerly. This scarcity of women 
would naturally increase the vice of promiscuous 
intercourse, and, aided by the ravages of European 
diseases, strike most effectually at the root of 
population.^ 

It is probable that Captain Cook, from the data 
on which he founded his calculation, may have 
overrated the population of Otaheite, and perhaps 
the Missionaries have rated it too low;§ 
have no doubt that the population has very con¬ 
siderably decreased since Captain Cook’s visit, 
from the different accounts that are given of 'Uie 
habits of the people with regard to economy at 
the different periods. Captain Cook and Mr. 4 a- 
derson agree in describing their extreme caceftd- 

* Vancouver's Voy. vol. i. b. i. c. 7. p. 137. 

t Missionary Voyage, p. 192 & 385. 

t Id. Appen. p. 347. 

§ Id. cb. xiii. p. 212. * 
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ness of every kind of food; and Mr. Anderson, 
apparently after a very attentive investigation of 
the subject, mentions the frequent recurrence of 
famines. The Missionaries, on the contrary, 
though they strongly notice tlm distress from this 
cause in the Friendly Islands and the Marquesias, 
speak of the productions of Otaheite as being in 
the greatest profusion; and observe that notwith¬ 
standing the horrible waste committe^^at feast- 
ings, and by the Eareeoie society, want is seldom 
known.* 

It would appear, from these accounts, that the 
population of Otaheite is at present repressed 
considerably below the average means of subsis¬ 
tence, but it would be premature to Conclude that 
it will continue long so. The variations in the 
state of the island which were obs^erv^d hy Cap¬ 
tain Cook in his different visits appear'tO" prove 
that there are marked oscillations in its prosperity 
and population.f And this is exactly What we 
should suppose from theory. We cannot imagine 
that the population of any of these islands has for 
ages past remained stationary at a fixed number, 
or that it can have been regnlarly increasing, ac¬ 
cording to any rate, however slovv. Great fluc¬ 
tuations must necessarily have taken place. Over¬ 
populousness would at all times Increase the na¬ 
tural propensity of savages to vfar; and the en¬ 
mities occasioned by aggressions of this kind, 

* Missioaaiy Voy. p. 195. Appen^. p. 385. 
t Cook’» Second Voy. vol. i. p. 182, & seq. and 346. 
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would continue spread devastation, long a£ter 
die original inconvenience, which might, h4ve 
prompted them, had ceased to be felt.* The dis¬ 
tresses experienced from one or two i^avourable 
seasons. Derating on a ceowded population, 
wjj^ich was before living with the greatest econo¬ 
my, ^a^ pressing hard against the limits of its 
food^ would, in such a state of society, occasion 
the moi|^ general prevalence of infanticide and 
promiscuous intercourse ;t and these depopula¬ 
ting causes would in the same manner continue to 
act with increased force, for some time after the 
occasion which had aggravated them was at an 
end. A change of habits to a certain degree, 
gradually produced by a change of circumstances, 
would soon restore the population, which could 
not long bp k4pt below its natural level without 
the mpst extreme violence. How far European 
contact may operate in Otaheitc with this extreme 
violence, and prevent it from recovering its former 
population, is a point which experience only can de- 
termine. But, should this be the case, I have no 
doubt that, on tracing the causes of tt, we shall find 
them to^ be aggravated vice and misery. 

, ^,wOf the other islands in the Pacific Ocean we 
hayp,, a less intimate knowledge than of Otaheite; 

• Miwonary Voy. p, 225. 

t 1 hope I may ne»^' be misuudfa-stoed with regard to tome of 
prerentire causes of over-popidation. and bp supposed to im'- 
p y slight^ a])probation of them, merely because I rdate their 

effects. A cause. Which ttmy prevent any particular evil, may be 
beyond aU compariton worse than the evil iuetf. 
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bu^ our information is suffioient to assure us that 
the state of society in all the principal groups of 
them is in most respects extremely similar. 
Among theiPriendly and Sandwich islanders, the 
same feudal system and feudal turbulence, the 
same extraordinary power of the chiefs and de¬ 
graded state of the lower orders of society,-and 
nearly the same promiscuous intercourse among 
a great part of the people, ha\ e been^ound to 
prevail, as in Otaheite. 

In the Friendly Islands, though the power of 
the king was said to be unlinuted, and the life 
and property of the subject at his disposal; yet it 
appeared that some of the other chiefs acted like 
petty sovereigns, and frequently thwarted lus 
measures, of which he often complained. “ But 
“ however independent" (Captain Cook says) 
“ on the despotic power of the king the great 
“ men may be, we saw instances enough to prove 
“ that the lower orders of people have-) no pro- 
“ perty nor .safety for their persons, but at the 
“ will of the chiefs to whom they respectively 
“ belong.”* The chiefs often beat the inferior 
people most unmercifully ;t and, when any of th^ 
were caught in a theft on board the ships, their 
masters, far from interceding for them, would 
often advise the killing of thera,|: which, as the 
chiefs themselves appeared to have no great hor¬ 
ror of the crime of theft, could only arise from 

• Cook’s Third Voy. vol. i, p. 406. 

4- p.232. 

t p. 233. 

G 2 
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their considering the lives of these poor people as 
of little or no value. 

Captain Cook, in his first visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, had reason to think that ei^ernal wars 
and internal commotions were extremely frequent 
among the natives.* And Captain Vancouver, in 
his later account, strongly notices the dreadful 
devastations in many of the islands from these 
causes. \ Incessant contentions had occasioned 
alterations in the different governments since 
Captain Cook’s visit. Only one chief of all that 
were known at that time was living; and, on in¬ 
quiry, it appeared that few had died a natural 
death', most of them having been killed in these 
unhappy contests.f The power of the chiefs over 
the inferior classes of the people in the Sandwich 
Islands appears to be absolute. The people, on 
the other hand, pay them the most implicit obe¬ 
dience ; and this state of servility has manifestly 
a great effect in debasing both their minds and 
bodies.^ The gradations of rank seem to be even 
more strongly marked here than in the other 
islands, as the chiefs of higher rank behave to 
those who ar^ lower in this scale in the most 
haughty and oppressive manner.§ 

It is not known that cither in the Friendly or 
Swd>yich Islands infanticide is practised, or that 
institutions are established similar to the Eareeoie 

• Cook'k Third Voy. vol. ii. p, 247. 

t Vanepuver, voL i. b. ii. c. ii. p. 187, 188. 

J Cook’s Third V'oy. vol. iii, p, 157. • 
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societies in Otafaeite. But* it seems to be stated 
on unquestionable authority that prostitution is 
extensively diffused, and prevails to a great de¬ 
gree amon|f the lower classes of women ;♦ which 
must always operate as a most powerful check to 
population. It seems highly probable that the 
toutmis, or servants, who spend the greatest part 
of their time in attendance upon the chiefs,t do 
not often marry; and it is evident tha^, the poly¬ 
gamy allowed to the superior people must tend 
greatly to encourage and aggravate the vice of 
promiscuous intercourse among the inferior 
classes. 

Were it an established fact that in the more 
fertile islands of the Pacific Ocean very little or 
nothing was suffered from poverty and want of 
food, as we could not expect to find among sa¬ 
vages in such climates any great degree of moral 
restraint, the theory on the subject would natu¬ 
rally lead us to conclude, that vice, including War, 
was the principal check to their population. The 
•accounts which we have of these islands strongly 
confirm this conclusion. In the three great 
groups of islands which have bepn noticed, ificc 
appears to be a most prominent feature. In Eas¬ 
ter Island, from the great disproportion of . the 
males to the females,^ it can scarcely be tloubted 

* Cook’s Third Voj’.NoI. i. p. 40'l. Vol. ii. p. .>48. vdt ill. 
p. 130. Missionary Voy. p, 270. 

* t Cook’s ’riiird V'oyagc, vol. i. p. 394. ^ 

t Id. Second Voy. vol. i. p. 289. Voyage dc Porouw, c. iv. p, 
323. c. V. p. 336. 4to. 1794, 
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that infanticide prevail|t« though the fact ihay 
not have come to the knowledge of any of our 
navigators. P6rouse seemed to think that the 
women in each district were commori property to 
the men of that district,* thOogh the numbers of 
children which he sawf would rather t^nd to con¬ 
tradict this opinion. The fluctuations in the po« 
pulation of Easter Island appear to have been 
very considerable since its first discovery by 
Roggewein in 1722, though it cannot have been 
much affected by European intercourse. From 
the description of P^rouse it appeared, at the 
time of his visit, to be recovering its population, 
which had been in a very low state, probably 
either from drought, civil dissensions, or the pre¬ 
valence in an extreme degree of infanticide and 
promiscuous intercourse. When Captain Cook 
visited it in his second voyage, he calculated the 
population at six or seven hundred,J P^rouse at 
two thousand; ^ and, from the number of children 
which he observed, and the number of new bouses 
that were building, he conceived that the popula¬ 
tion was on the increase. H 

In the Marijinne Islands, according to Pere 
Gobien, a very great number^ of the young men 

♦ Pcroiise, c. iv. p. c, p. 336. 

f W. c.' V. p. 336. 

X Cook’s Second Voy. vol. i. p. 289. 

§ Peroiise, c. V. p. 336. 

!| Ibid. 

^ rinc lufinitL de jeunes gens.—Hitt, det NsvlgatioiM «ux 
Tenet Aiittrulet, voL ii. p. .'iO" 
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remained uamarmdi lii^g like the tnembers of 
the Eareeoie society in Otahflite, and distinguished 
by a similar name.* In the island of Formosa, it 
is said that* the women were.nbt allowed to bring 
children into the ii(d|j|rld before the age of thirty- 
five. • If they were with-child prior to that period, 
an abortion was effected by the priestess, and till 
the husband was forty years of age the wife conti¬ 
nued to live in her father’s house, and was only 
seen by stealtli.f 

The transient visits which have been made to 
some other islands, and the imperfect accounts 
we have of them, do i)ym^nable us to enter into 
any particular detail oflneir customs; but, from 
the general similarity of these customs, as far as 
has been observed, we have reason to think that, 
though they may not be marked by some of the 
more atrocious peculiarities which have been 
mentioned, vicious habits with respect to women. 


* fkxikS Thiul V oytige, vol. ii p. note of the Editor. 

1 IlarrisS Collection ot Voyages, 2 \ol!>. folio edit. 1744,TOl.i. 
p. 791. This relation is gi\(.u by Julni \lbcit dc Mandesloe, a 
(reriuan4raveller of some n'pnt.ttion for fidelity, though I believe, 
in this instance, he lakes his necouiits fntn the vritera 

quoted by Montesquieu (Espiit des liv. 23. cb. 17). The 
authority is iK>t perliaps sutiirieiK to establish the exjiteoce of so 
stinngc a custom, lliongh I ronless it does not appear to me 
wholly improbable. In the same account it is mentipnied, that 
there is no ^ificrenre of condition among these people,' and that 
tlieir wars are so bloodless that the death of a single person ge&e- 
* ndly decides thorn. In a very healthy climafe, where the habits 
of the people were favourable to population a odtnmanity of 
goods was estaUished, as no individual would have leasoD to fear 
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and wars, are the princtpal checks tp their popft- 
laticn. 

These however are not all. On the subject of 
the happy state of plenty, in which the natives of 
the South-Sea Islands have l^feen said to live, I 
am inclined to think that ou/imaginations have 
been carried beyond the^ truth by* the exuberant 
descriptions which. hai^*sometimes been given of 
these delightful spots. The not unfVequent pres¬ 
sure of want, even in Otaheite, mentioned in 
Captain Cook’s last voyage, has undeceived us 
with regaid to the most fertile of all these islands; 
and from the jMissionam voyage it appears, that, 
at certain times of the ^ar, when the bread-fruit 
is ou| of season, all suffer a temporary scarcity. 
AtOheitahoo, oneof the Marquesas, itamounted to 
hunger, and the Very animal.s were pinched for 
want of food. At Tongataboo, the principal of 
the Friendly Islands, the chiefs to secure plenty 
changed their abodes to other islands,* and, at 
times, many of thq,natives .suffered much from 
want.']' In the Sandwich Islands long droughts 
sometimes occur, j; hogs and yams are often very 
scarce,^ and visitors are received with an Unwel- 

pariicular potertIf fiom a largo family, the goremnient would be 
in B manner compelled to take npon iUclf tbe suppression of the 
popnUtion by law; and, as this would be tbc greatest violation of 
every natarat feeling, there cannot be a more forcible arganeot 
against a coroiiiunity of goixis. , 

* Missionaiy Voy. Appen. p. 38j. 

t Id. p. 270. 

X Vancouver’s Voy. vol. ii, b. iii. o. viii. p. 230, , 

$ Id. c. Tii. and viii, 
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tome austedty, verj^dilBrerent from the profuse 
benevolence of Otaheite. In New Caledonia the 
inhabitants feed upon spiders,* and are sometimes 
reduced to eat great pieces^of steatite to appease 
the cravings of th<Slr hunger.f 
These facts strongly prove that, in whatever 
abundance the productions of these islands may 
be found at certain period^, or however they may 
be checked by ignorance, wars and other causes, 
the average population, generally speaking, 
presses hard against the limits of the average 
food. In a state of society, whei^ the lives of 
the inferior orders of th^people seem to be consi¬ 
dered by their superioiPhs of little or no value, it 
is evident that we are very liable to be deceived 
with regard to the appearances of abundance; and 
we may easily conceive that hogs and vegetables 
might be exchanged in great profusion for Euro¬ 
pean commodities by the principal proprietors, 
while their vassals and slaves were suffering se¬ 
verely from want. ^ * 

I cannot conclude this general review of* that 
department of human society which has been 
classed under the name of sayage life, without 
observing that the only advantage in it above 
civilized life that 1 can discover, is the possession 
of a greater degree of leisure by the mass of the 

people. There is less work to be done, and con- 
* 

* Voyage in Search of Perouse, ch. xiii. p. 420. Eng, trau&l, 
4to. ^ < 

t Id. ch. xiii. p. 100. 
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sequently there is less labour. Wheu we considei^ 
the incessant toil to which the lower classes of 
society in civilized life are condemned, this can-, 
not but appear to u^ a striking advantage; but it 
is probalily overbalanced by m^cb greater disad¬ 
vantages. In all those countries where provisions 
are procure with facility, a most tyrannical dis¬ 
tinction of rank prevails*. Blows and violations of 
property seem to be matters of course; and the 
lower classes of the people are in a state of com¬ 
parative degradation, much below what is known 
in civilized naitions. In that part of savage life 
where a great degree of duality obtains, the dif¬ 
ficulty. of procuring food and the hardships of 
incessant war create a degree of labour not in¬ 
ferior to that which is exerted by the Ipwer 
classes of the people in civilized society, though 
much more unequally divided. 

But though we may compare the labour of 
these two classes of human society, their priva- 
tiorys and sufferings uiill admit of no comparison.. 
Nothing appears to me to place this in so striking 
a point of view, as the whole tenor of education 
among the ruder^tribes of savages in America. 
Every thing that can contribute to teach the most 
unmoved patience under the severest pains and 
misfortunes, every thing that tends to harden the 
heart, and narrow all the sources of sympathy, is 
most sedulously inculcated on the savage. The 
civilized man, on the contrary, though he may be ‘ 
advised to bear evil with patience when it comes, 
is not instructed to be always expecting it. 
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Other virtues are to be called into action besides 
fortitude. He is taught to feel for his neighbour, 
or even his ^emy, in distress;' to encourage and 
expand his social affections T And, in general, to 
enlarge the sphere of pleasurable emotions. The 
obvious inference from these two different modes 
of education is, that the civilized man hopes to 
enjoy, the savage expects only to suffer. 

The preposterous system of Spartan discipline, 
and that unnatural absorption of every private 
feeling in concern for the public, which has 
sometimes been so absurdly admired, could 
never have existed butpnong a people exposed 
to perpetual hardships and privations from in¬ 
cessant war, and in a state under the constant 
fear of dreadful reverses of fortune. Instead of 
considering these phenomena as indicating any 
peculiar tendency to fortitude and patriotism in 
the disposition of the Spartans, I should merely 
consider them as a strong indication of the 
miserable and almost savage,^st«te of Sparta, and 
of Greece in general at that time. like fhe 
commodities in a market, those virtues will be 

«■ .. I 

produced in the greatest qu^tity, for which 
there is the greatest demand; and where pati¬ 
ence under pain and privations, and extravagant 
patriotic sacrifices, are the most called for, it is 
a melancholy indication of the ^misery of the 
people^ {md the insecurity of the state. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of ^ Chgck» to Population among the ancient In/iabf^ 
tan^s of the^.North of Europe. 


A BISTORT of the early migrations and settle¬ 
ments of mankind, with the motives which 
prompted' them, would illustrate in a striking 
manner the constant tendency in the human race 
to increase beyond the means of subsistence. 
Without some general law of this nature, it would 
seem as if the world could never have been peo¬ 
pled. A state of sloth, and not of restlessness 
and activity, seems evidently to be the natural 
state of man; ^nd this latter disposition could 
not have been generate but by the strong goad 
of necessity, though it might afterwards con¬ 
tinued by habit, and the new associations that 
were formed from it, the spirit of enterprise^ and 
the thirst of martial glory. ’ 

We are told that Abraham and Lot had so gppeat 
substance in cattle, that the land would not bear 
them both, that they might dwell together. There 
was strife between their herdsmen. >i'And Abraham 
proposed^to Lot to separate, and safd, “ Is not, 
« the whole land before thee ? If thou ^It take 
the left hand, then I will go to the nght; if 
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“ 4hou depart to the right Jiand, then I will go to 
“ the left.”* 

This simple observation and proposal is a 
striking illustration of that great spring of action 
which overspread the whole earth with people} 
and, in the progress of time, drove some of the 
less fortunate inhabitants of the globe, yielding 
to irresistible pressure," to seek a scanty subsist¬ 
ence in the burning deserts of Asia and Africa, 
and the frozen regions of Siberia and North 
America. The first migrations would naturally 
find no other obstacles than the nature of the 
country; but when a considerable part of the 
earth had been peopled, though but thinly, the 
possessors of these districts would not yield them 
to others without a struggle; and the redundant 
inhabitants of any of the more central spots 
could not find room for themselves without ex¬ 
pelling their nearest neighbours, or at least passing 
through their territories, which ^uld necessarily 
give occasion to frequent contents. 

The middle latitudes of Europe and Asia seem 
to have been occupied at an early period of his¬ 
tory by nations of shepherds. Thucydides gave 
it as his opinion, that the civilized states of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, in his time, could not resist the 
Scythians united. Yet a country in pasture 
cannot possibly support so many inhabitants as 
a country^ in tillage. But what renders nations of 

shepherds so formidable, is the power which they 

» 

* 1 

* Genesis, cb. xUi. ‘ 
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possess of moving a|^gether, and the necessity 
they frequently fe^l^of exerting this power iii 
search of fresh pasture for their h^ds. A tribe 
that is rich in cattle has ^ an imi^ediate plenty of 
food. Even the parent stock be devoured 
in case of absolute necessity. yThe wonaen live 
in greater ease than ap^ng nations 6( hynters, 
and ^e consequently It^pre prolific. The men, 
bold in theii united strength, and Cionfidihg in 
their power of procuring pasture for their cattle 
by change of place, feel probably but few fears 
about providing for a family. These combined 
causes soon produce their natural and invariable 
effect, an extended population. A more frequent and 
rapid change of place then becomes necessary, 
A widef and more extensive territory is succes¬ 
sively occupied. A broader desolation extends 
all around them. Want pinches the less fortu¬ 
nate members of the society; and at length the 
impossibility o^upporting such a number toge- 
thervbecomes too evident to be resisted,. Young 
scions are then pushed out from the parent itock, 
and inst|ucted to explore fresh regums, and to 
gain happier seats for themselves by their 
gyvords. *■ 

** Hie trorld is all before them where to (faoote.” 

Restless from present distress, flushed with the 
hope of fairer prospects, and animated with the 
spirit; of hardy enterprise, these dating adven-. 
turers are liJtely to'become formidable adverj 
saries to ^, w|ip oppose them. The inb&bitafli& 
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of countries long settled, engaged in the peaceful 
occupations of tra4e and agiltculture, would not 
often be able to resist the energy ^of men salting 
under such powerful motives of exertion. And 
the frequent contests with tribes in the same 
circumstances ^th themselves, would be so 
many struggles for ea^stence, and would be 
fought with a desperat^cpufage, inspired % the 
reflection, t|iat death would be the punishment of 
defeat, and life the prize of victory. 

In these savage contests, many tribes must 
have been utterly exterminated. Many probably 
perished by hardships and famine. Others, 
whose leading star had given them a happier 
direction, became great and powerful tribes, and 
in their turn sent oft' fresh adventurer^ in search 
of other seats. These would at first oWe allegi¬ 
ance to. their parent tribe; but in a shprt^me 
the ties "Which bound them would be little felt. 


and they would remain friends, ^ become ele- 
mieis, according as their power, tneir ambiti^'or 
their -convenience, might dictate. ^ 

The pirodigious waste of human life, 
by this perpetual struggle for room tttk i^d, 
would be- more than supplied* by tlie mighty 
power of population, acting in some degr^ jan- 
shackled from the constant habit of n%rati(M^., 
A prevailing hppe of bettering their condition by 
changd of place, a constant^xpectation 
.der, a pqw# evOn,' if distilled, 0| meir 

children as slaves, added to' the natural ;<»celes8- 
ness of the barbQtfic character* woi^; lall,,ccm]Bpire 
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to raise a population^ .which would remain tOobe 
repressed afterwaifls by famine and war. 

The tribes that possessed themselves of the more 
fruitful jegion^, though they mjght win them and 
maintain them by continual l^ttles, rapidly in¬ 
creased in number and power, worn the increased 
means of subsistence; tijl at length thewhofe ter- 
ritoiy, from the confini^g^f China to the shores of 
the Baltic, was peopled by a various race of bar¬ 
barians, brave, robust, and enterprising, inured to 
hardships, jand delighting in war.* While the dif¬ 
ferent fixed governments of Europe and Asia, by 
superior population and superior skill, were able 
to oppose an impenetrable barrier to their destroy¬ 
ing hordes, they wasted their superfluous num¬ 
bers in contests with each other; but the moment 
that the weakness of the settled governments, or 
the$^(^iaal union of many of these wandering 
tribes, gave them the ascendant in power, the 
storm dischargi^ itself on the fairest provinces of 
the earth; and China, Persia, Egypt and Italy 
were pyerwhelmed at different periods in this 
flood of^rbarism. 

These remarks are strongly exemplified in the 
% 

* The various branchings, divisions, and contests of the great 
Tartar nation are curiously described in the Genealogical History 
of the Tartars by the Klmu Abul Ghazi: (translated into ElngKah 
from the French, with additions, in 2 vols. 8vo.) but the misfor¬ 
tune of all history is, that while the particular morives of a few 
princes and leaders, in their various prefects of^amfition, are some- • 
times detailed with accuracy, the general causes which crowd thdr 
standards with willing followers ore often entirely overlooked. 
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fall 9 f the Roman empire. The shepherds of the 
north of Europe were long held in check by the 
vigour of the Roman arms, and the terror of the 
Roman name. Tlie formidable irruption of the 
Cimbri in search of new settlements, though sig¬ 
nalized Jjy the destruction of five consular armies, 
was at length arrested in its victorious career by 
Marius; and the barbarians were taught to repAlt 
their rashness by the almost complete extermina¬ 
tion of this powerful colony.* The names of Ju¬ 
lius Caesar, of Drusus, Xiberius, and Germanicus, 
impressed on their minds by the slaughter of their 
countrymen, continued to inspire them with a fear 
of encroaching on the Roman territory. But they 
were rather triumphed over than vanquished ;t and 
though the armies or colonies which they sent 
forth were either cut oif or forced back into their 
original seats, the vigour of the great German na¬ 
tion remained unimpaired, and ready to pour forth 
her hardy sous in constant successiftt, wherever 
they could force an opening for themselves by their 
swords. The feeble reigns of Decius, Gallus, 
.Smilianus, Valerian, and Gallienus, afforded such 
an opening, and were in consequence marked by a 
general irruption of barbarians. The Goths, who 
were supposed to have migrated in the course of 
some years from Scandinavia to the Euxine, were 
bribed to withdraw their victorious troops by an 
annual tribute. But no sooner was the dangerous 
• • 

* Tacitus lie Morihiis (iurmanoraui, s. 'i7. 

. t W. ib. ' 
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Secret of the wealth'and weakness of the Roman 
empire thus revealed to the world, than new swarms 
of barbarians spread devastation through the fron¬ 
tier provinces, and terror as far as the gates of 
Rome.* The Franks, the Allemanni, the Goths, 
and adventurers of less considerable tribea, com¬ 
prehended under these general appellations, poured 
Iik6 a torrent on different parts of the empire. 
Rapine and oppression destroyed the produce of 
the present and the hope of future harvests. A 
long and general famine was followed by a wasting 
plague, which for fifteen years ravaged evgry city 
and province of the Roman empire; and, judging 
from the mortality in some spots, it was conjec¬ 
tured that in a few years war, pestilence, and fa¬ 
mine, had consumed the moiety of the human spc- 
cies.t Yet the tide of emigration still continued 
at intervals to roll impetuously from the north; 
and the succession of martial princes, who repaired 
the misfortunes of their predecessors, and propped 
the falling fate of the empire, had to accomplish 
the labours of Hercules in freeing the Roman ter¬ 
ritory from these barbarous invaders. The Goths, 
who, in the year 250 and the following years, ra¬ 
vaged the empire both by seaand land with vari¬ 
ous success, but in the end with the almost total 
loss of their adventurous bands,;]; in the year 269 
sent out an emigration of immense numbers, with 

* Gibbon s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. c. x. 
p. 407, etseq. 8vo. F.dit. 1783. 

t Id. vol. i. c. X. p. 45.5, 456. 

J Id. vol, i. c, X. p. 431, 
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their wives and families, for the purpose of settle¬ 
ment.* This formidable body, which was said to 
consist at first of 320,000 barbarians,t was ulti¬ 
mately destroyed and dispersed by the vigour and 
wisdom of the emperor Claudius. His successor, 
Aurelian, encountered and vanquished new hosts 
of the same name that had quitted their settlements 
in the Ukraine; but one of the implied conditions 
of the peace was, that he should withdraw the 
Roman forces from Dacia, and relinquish this great 
province to the Goths and Vandals.J A new and 
most f|^midable invasion of the Allemanni threat¬ 
ened soon after to sack the mistress of the world, 
and three great and bloody battles were fought by 
Aurelian before this destroying host could be 
exterminated, and Italy be delivered from its ra- 
vages.§ 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every 
side the enemies of Rome. After his death they 
seemed to revive with an increase*bf fury and 
numbers. They were again vanquished on all 
sides by the active vigour of Probus. The deli¬ 
verance of Gaul alone from the German invaders is 
reported to have cost the lives of^four hundred 
thousand barbarians. || The victorious emperor 
pursued his successes into Germany itself; and 
the princes of the country, astonished at his pre- 

* Gibbon, vol. ii. c. xi. p. 13. 

tld.p. 11. 

't Id. p. 19, A. D.270. 

k Id. p. 26, 

' II Id, vol, ii. c. xii. p. 7.‘». 
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sence, and dismayed* and exhausted by the ill««uc- 
cess of their last emigration, submitted to any. 
terms that the conquerors might impose.* Pro-, 
bus, and afterwards Diocletiau,'j' adopted the plan 
of recruiting the exhausted provinces of the em¬ 
pire* by granting lauds to the fugitive or captive 
barbarians, and disposing of their superfluous num¬ 
bers where they might be the least likely to be 
dangerous to the state; but such colonizations were, 
an insufficient vent for the population of the north, 
and the ardent temper of the barbarians would not 
always bend to the slow labours of agriculture.;]; 
During the vigorous reign of Diocletian, u^ble to 
make an effectual impression on the Roman fron¬ 
tiers, the Goths, the Vandals, the Gepidse, the. 
Burgundians, and the Allemanni, wasted each 
other’s strength by mutual hostilities, while the 
subjects of the empire enjoyed the bloody specta¬ 
cle, conscious that, whoever vanquished, they van¬ 
quished the enemies of Rome.§ 

Under the reign of Constantine the Goths were 
again formidable. Their strength had been re¬ 
stored by a long peace, and a new generation had 
arisen, which no longer remembered the misfortunes, 
of ancient days.]] In two successive wars great 
numbers of them were slain. Vanquished on every 
side, they were driven into the mountains; and,, 
in the course of a severe campaign, above a hun.- 

* Gibbon, vol. ii. c. xii. p. 79, A. D. 277. 
t III. c. xiii. p. 132, A. D. 29C. 
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dred thousand were computed to have, perished 
by cold and hunger.* Constantine adopted the 
plan of Probus and his successors in granting lands 
to those suppliant barbarians who were expelled 
from, their own country. Towards the, end of his 
reign, a competent portion, in the provinces of 
Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, was as¬ 
signed for the habitation and subsistence of three 
hundred thousand Sarmatians.f 

The warlike Julian had to encounter and van¬ 
quish new swarms of Franks and Allemanni, who, 
cmigr^ing from their German forests during the 
cival wars of Constantine, settled in different 
parts of Gaul, and made the scene of their de¬ 
vastations three times more extensive than that 
of their conquests.^ Destroyed and repulsed on 
every side, they were pursued in five expeditions 
into their own country ;§ but Julian had con¬ 
quered, as soon as he had penetrated into Ger¬ 
many; and in the midst of that mighty hive, 
which had sent out such swarms of people as to 
keep the Roman world in perpetual dread, the 
principal obstacles to his progress were almost 
impassable roads and vast unpeopled forests.|| 

Though thus subdued and prostrated by the 
victorious arms of Julian, this hydra-headed 

* Gibbon, vol. iii. c. xviii. p. 125, A. D. 332. 

f Id. p. 127. 

t Id. c. xix. p. 215, A. D. 350. 

5 Id. p. 228, and vol. iv. c. xxii. p. 17, from A. D. 357 to 
350. , 

II Id. vol. iv. c. xxii. p. 17, and vol. iii.^c. xix. p. 220. 
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monster rose again 'afta* * * § a few years; and" 
firmness, vigilj^ce and powerful genius of Valen- 
tinian were fully called into action, in protectmg 
his dominions from the different irruptions ni^'^he 
Allemanni, the Burgundians, the Saxons) the 
Goths, the Quadi, and the Sarmatians.* 

The fate of Rome was at length determined by 
an irresistible emigration of the Huns from the 
east and north, which precipitated on the empire 
the whole body of the Goths ;t and the,.continu¬ 
ance of this powerful pressure on the l^ons of 
Germany seemed to prompt them to the resolu¬ 
tion of abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia 
their woods and morasses, or at least of dis¬ 
charging their superfluous numbers on the pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman empire.;]; An emigration of 
four hundred thousand persons issued from the 
same coast of the Baltic, which had poured forth 
the myriads of Cimbri and Teutones during the 
vigour of the Republic.^ When this host was 
destroyed by war and famine, other adventurers 
succeeded. The Suevi, the Vandals, the Alani, 
the Burgundians, passed the Rhine, never more 
to retreat. I Jhe conquerors, who first settled, 
were expelled or exterminated by new invaders. 
Clouds of barbarians seemed to collect from all 


* Gibbon vol. iv. c. xxv. from A. D. 364 to 375. 

t Id. vol. iv. c. xxvi. p. 382, ct seq. A. D, 376. 

t Id. vol. V. c. XXX. p. 213. 

§ Id. p. 214. A. D. 406. 

II Id. p. 224. 
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parttf of the northern hemisphere. Gathering 
fresh darkness and terror as they polled on, the 
congregated bodies at length obscured the sun of 
Italyj^and sunk the western world in night. 

In two centuries from the flight of the Goths 
across the Danube, barbarians of various names 
and lineage had plundered and taken possession 
of Thrace, Pannonia, Gaul, Britain, Spain, Africa,, 
and Italy.* The most horrible devastations and 
an increic^ble destruction of the human species 
accomproied these rapid conquests; and famine 
and pestilence, which always march in the train 
of war when it ravages with such inconsiderate 
cruelty, raged in every part of Europe. The his¬ 
torians of the times, who beheld these scenes of 
desolation, labour and are at a loss for expressions 
to describe them; but, beyond the power of lan¬ 
guage, the numbers and the destructive violence 
of these barbarous invaders were evinced by the 
total change which took place in the state of 
Europe-t These tremendous effects, so long and 
so deeply felt throughout the fairest portions of 
the earth, may be traced in a great degree to the 
simple cause of the superiority of the power of 
population to the means of subsistence. 

Machiavel, in the beginning of his History of 
Florence, says, “ The people who inhabit the 
“ northern parts that lie between the Rhine and 
“ the Danube, living in a healthful and prolific 

* llubertfioii’s Charles V. vol. i. sect. i. p. 7. 8vo. ]7y2. 

t Itl. p.'lO, Jl, 1^. 
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“ climate, often increase to such a degree,' that 

vast numbers of them are forced to leave their 

■ 1 . ^ 

“ native country and go in search of new habi- 
“ tations. When any of those provinces Jbegins 
“ to grow too populous and wants to disburden 
“ itself, the following method is observed. In 
“ the first place, it is divided into three parts, 
“ in each of which there is an equal portion of the 
“ nobility and commonalty, the rich and the 
“ poor. After this they cast lots; and that 
“ division on which the lot falls, quits ^he coun- 
“ try and goes to seek its fortune, leaving the 
“ other two more room and liberty to enjoy their 
“ possessions at home. These emigrations proved 
“ the destruction of the Roman Empire.’ * * Gibbon 
is of opinion that Machiavel has represented these 
emigrations too much as regular and concerted 
measures;! but I think it highly probable that 

* Istorie Fiorcntine Machiavelli, 1. i. p. ], 2. 

t Gibbon, vol. i. c. ix. p 360. note. Paul Diaconus, from 
whom it is supposed tli.at Macbiavel has taken this description, 
writes thus:—ijeptentrionalis plaga quanto niagis ab aestu solis 
remota cst ct nivali frigore gelida, taiito salubrior corporihus 
liominum et prop^gandis gentibus roagis coaptata. Sicut h con- 
trario, omnis meridiana regio, quo solis est fei vori vicinior, ed 
niorbis est abundantior, et educandis minus apta moitalibus. *** 

*** Multsequc quoque ex ed, cd quod tantas mortalium turnias 
germinat, quantas tdere vix suificit, sspe gentes egressse sunt, quse 
non solum partes Asix, sed etiam maxime sibi contiguam Enropam 
afilixere, (De Gestis Longobardorum, 1. i. c. i.) 

Intra banc ergo constituti populi, dum in tantam multitudinem 
pullulassent, ut jam simul habitare non valerent, in tres (utfertur) 
partes omnem catervam divideiitcs, qnaiuam ex illis patriam esset 
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he bad not erred much in this respect, and that 
it was a foresight of the frequent necessity of 
thus discharging their redundaht population, 
whi<^ gave occasion to that law among the Ger¬ 
mans, taken notice of by Caesar and Tacitus, of 
not permitting their cultivated lands to remain 
longer than a year under the same possessors.* 
The reasons, which Caesar mentions as being 
assigned for^'this custom, seem to be hardly ade¬ 
quate; but if we add to them the prospect of 
emigration in the manner described by Machiavel, 
the custom will appear to be highly useful, and 
a double weight will be given to one of the rea¬ 
sons that Caesar mentions; namely, lest they 
should be led, by being accustomed to one spot, 
to exchange the toils of war for the business of 
agricul^ure.f 

Gibbon very justly rejects, with Hume and 
Robertson, the improbable supposition that the 
inhabitants of the north were far more numerous 
formerly than at presentbut he thinks himself 
obliged at the san^e time to deny the strong ten¬ 
dency to increase in the northern nalions,§ as if 

relictura, ut novas sedes exquirerent, sortc d^squii-unt. Igitur ca 
pars, cui sors dederit genitale solum excedei'e exteraque arva sec- 
tari, constitutis supra se duobus ducibus, Iburc scilicet et Agionc, 
qui ct Germaui erant et juvenili aetate floridi, cetcrisque priestau- 
tiores, ad exquirandas quas possint incolerc terras, sedesque sta- 
tuerc, valedicentes suis simul et patris, iter arripiunt. (C. ii.) 

* De Bello Galliqo, vi. 22. Pe Moribus German, s, xxvi. 
o . 1* Pe Bello Gallico, vi. 22. 

{ Gibbon, vol. i. c. ix. p. 3(51. 

§ Id. p. SdS. 
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the two facts were aecessaifily connected. • For 
a careful distinction should always be made, be¬ 
tween a redundant population and a population 
actually great. The Highlands of Scotland are 
probably more redundant in population than any 
other part of Great Britian; and though it would 
be admitting a palpable absurdity to allow that 
the noijth of Europe, covered in early ages with 
immense forests, and inhabited by a race of peo¬ 
ple who supported themselves principally by 
their herds and flocks,* was more populous in 
those times than in its present state; yet the 
facts detailed in the Decline and Fall of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, or even the very slight sketch of 
them that I have given, cannot rationally be ac¬ 
counted for, without the supposition of a most 
powerful tendency in these people to ijj^crease, 
and to repair their repeated losses by the prolific 
power of nature. 

From the first irruption of the Cimbri, to the 
final extinction of the western empire, the efforts 
of the German nations to colonize or plunder 
were unceasing.f The numbers that were cut 
off during this period by war and famine were 
almost incalculable, and such as could not possibly 
have, been supported with undiminished vigour 
by a country thinly peopled, unless the stream 

* Tacitus de Moribus German, sect. v.; Ceesar de Bell. Gall, 
vi. 22. 

V-i" Caesar found in Gaul a most formidable colony under Arie-*' 
vistus, and a general dread prevailing that in a few years all the 
Germans would pass tbe llbinc. De Bell. Gall.JI. iH. 
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had d)een supplied by a spring of very extra¬ 
ordinary power. 

Gibbon describes the labours of valentinian in 

s. 

securing the Gallic frontier against the Germans; 
an enemy, he says, whose strength was renewed 
by a stream of daring volunteers which inces¬ 
santly flowed from the most distant tribes of the 
north.* An easy adoption of strangers wfts pro¬ 
bably a mode, by which some of the German 
natioqs renewed their strength so suddenly,! 
after the most destructive defeats; but this ex¬ 
planation only removes the difficulty a little fur¬ 
ther off. It makes the earth rest upon the 
tortoise; but does not tell us on what the tortoise 
rests. We may still ask what northern reservoir 
supplied this incessant stream of daring adven¬ 
turers ?, Montesquieu’s solution of the problem 
will, I think, hardly be admitted. The swarms 
'of barbarians which issued formerly from the 
north, appear no more, he says, at present; and 
the reason he gives is, that the violence of the 
Romans had driven the people of the south into 
the north, who, as long as this force continued, 
remained there; but as soon as it was weakened,' 
spread themselves again over every country. 

The same phenomenon appeared after the con¬ 
quests and tyrannies of Charlemagne and the 
subsequent dissolution of his empire; and if a 
prince, he says, in the present days were to make 


^ * Gibbon, vol. iv. c, xxv. p. 283. 
t Id. il). iiotu. 
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similar ravages in Europe, tlie nations driveii into 
the north, and resting on the limits of the uni¬ 
verse,* would there make a stand till the moment 
when they would inundate or conquer Europe a 
third time. In a note he observes, “ we see to 
what the famous question is reduced—why the 
north is no longer so fully peopled as in former 
times 

If the famous question, or rather the answer to 
it, be reduced to this, it is reduced to a n^^acle; 
for without some supernatural mode of obtaining 
food, how these collected nations could support 
themselves in such barren regions for so long a 
period as during the vigour of the Roman empire, 
it is a little difficult to conceive; and one can 
hardly help smiling at the bold figure of these 
prodigious crowds making their last determined 
stand on the limits of the universe, and living, 
as we must suppose, with the most patient forti¬ 
tude on air and ice for some hundreds of years, 
till they could return to their own homes and re¬ 
sume their usual more substantial mode of subsis¬ 
tence. 

The whole difficulty, however, is at once re¬ 
moved, if we apply to the German nations at that 
time a fact which is so generally known to have 
occurred in America, and suppose that, when not 
checked by wars and famine, they increased at 
a rate that would double their numbers in twenty- 
five or thirty years. The propriety, and even the 

* bcs imtions ddosst'cs q.\ix liitiitcs dc I uiiivcrsyticnflroicnt ferine. 
Grandeur et Decad. des lloni. c. xvi. p. 187. 
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neceesity, of applyii>|; this rale of increase to the 
inhabitants of ancient Germany, will strikingly 
appear from that most valuable picture of their 
manners which has been left us by Tacitus. He 
describes them as not inhabiting cities, or even 
of admitting of contiguous settlements. Every 
person surrounds his house with a vacant space;* 
a circumstance, which besides its benefici^ effect 
as a security from fire, is strongly calculated to 
prevejg^t the generation, and check the ravages, of 
epidemics. “ They content themselves almost 
universally with one wife. Their matrimonial bond 
is strict and severe, hnd their manners in this 
respect deserving of the highest praise. ]' They 
live in a state of well-guarded chastity, corrupted 
by no seducing spectacles or convivial incite¬ 
ments. Adultery is extremely rare, and no in¬ 
dulgence is shewn to a prostitute. Neither 
"beauty, youth, nor riches, can procure her a hus¬ 
band: for none there looks on vice with a smile, 
or calls mutual seduction the way of the. world. 
To limit the increase of children, or put to death 
any of the husband’s blood, is accounted infa¬ 
mous; and virtuous manners have there more 
efficacy than good laws elsewirere.;]: Every 
mother suekles her own children, and does not 
deliver them into the hands of servants and 
nurses. The youths partake late of the sexual 


* Tacitus (le Moribus Germ. s. xvi. 
f Id. 8. xviii. 

' * hi. s. xix. 
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intercourse, andj hence pai^the 'nge of j)uberty 
unexhausted. Ndr are the wgins brought for¬ 
ward. The,same maturity, the same full growth, is 
required; the sexes unite equally matched and 
ipbust, and the children inherit the vigour of 
^their parents. The more numerous %re^ a man’s 
kinsmen and relations, the more comfortable is 
his old-age; nor is it any advantage to be child- ’ 
less.”^*' 

With these manners, and a habit of enti^rise 
arid emigration, which would naturally reibove 
all fears about providing for a family, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive a society with a stronger prin¬ 
ciple of increase; and we see at once that pro¬ 
lific source of successive armies and colonies, 
against which the force of the Roman empire so 
long struggled with difficulty, and under which it 
ultimately sunk. It is not probable .that, for two 
periods together, or even for one, the population 
within the confines of Germany ever doubled 
itself in twenty-five years. Their perpetual 
wars, the rude state of agriculture, and particu¬ 
larly the very strange custom adopted by most 
of the tribes of marking their barriers by exten¬ 
sive deserts,f would prevent any very great 
actual increase of numbers. At no one period 
could the country be called well-peopled, though 
it was often redundant in population. They 
abandoned their immense forests to the exercise 

• • 

* Tacitus (Ic Moribiis Germ, s. xx. 

+ Csesar de IJell. Gull. vi. 23 . 
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of huntihg, employeilj) in pasturage the most con¬ 
siderable part of their lands, bestotved on the 
small remainder a rude and careless cultivation, 
and when the return of famine severely admo¬ 
nished them of the insufficiency of their scanty re¬ 
sources, lhe|^ accused the sterility of a country, 
which refused to supply the multitude of its in-* 
habitants;* but instead of clearing their j^rests’, 
draining their swamps, and rendering thmr soil* 
fit to mjpport an extended population, they found 
it more congenial to their martial habits and im¬ 
patient dispositions, “ to go in quest of food, of 
plunder, or of glory,”t other countries. 

These adventurers either gained lands for them¬ 
selves by their swords or were cut off by the 
various accidents of war; were received into the 
Roman armies or dispersed over the Roman ter¬ 
ritory; or, perhaps, having relieved their country 
"Tiy their absence, returned home laden with spoils, 
and ready, after having recruited their diminished 
numbers, for fresh expeditions. The succession of 
human beings appears tohavebeen most rapid: and 
as fast as some were disposed of in colonies, or 
mowed down by the scythe of war and famine, others 
rose in increased numbers to supply their place. 

According to this view of the subject, the 
North could never have been exhausted; and 
when Dr. Robertson, describing the calamities of 
these invasions, says, that they did not cease till 
the North, by pouring forth successive swarms. 


* Gibbon, Vol i. c. i\. p 360 


t Id. ^ol. i. c. p. 417. 
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was drained, of j|^eo()le, and could no longeu fur¬ 
nish instruments df .destruction,* he will appear 
to have fallg^ into the very error which he had 
before laboured to Vefute, and to speak as if the 
northern nations were actually very populous. 
For they must have been so, if thff number of 
their inhabitants at any one period had ISeen suf- 
,ficient|, notwithstanding the slaughter of ^frar, to 
people in such a manner Thrace, Pannonia, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, Italy and England, as in some 
parts not to leave many traces of their former 
inhabitants. The period of the peopling of these 
countries, however, he himself mentions as two 
hundred years ;f ind in such a time new genera¬ 
tions would arise that would more than supply 
every vacancy. 

The true cause which put a stop to the con¬ 
tinuance of northern emigration, was the impos¬ 
sibility any longer of making an irfipression oh 
the most desirable countries of Europe. They 
were then inhabited by the descendants of the 
bravest and most enterprising of the German 
tribes; and it was not probable that they should 
so soon degenerate from the valour of their an¬ 
cestors, as to' suffer their lands to be wrested 
from them by inferior numbers and inferior skill, 
though perhaps superior hardihood. 

Checked for a time by the bravery and poverty 
of their neighbours by land, the enterprising spirit 
and overflowing numbers of the Scandinavian nt^- 

* llobciIson’s CIi.iilcs V. \oI i. s. i. p. 11. 

t I't I' / 
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tioDs^soon found ventijjby sfea^ bQfom.the 

reign of Charlemagne, ^ey wefe repellld.witfa 
difficulty by the care and^ vigour 'of that great 
prince; but during the distrdlAions the empire 
under his feeble successors, they sptead like a 
devouring flame over Lower Saxony, Friezeland, 
Holland, Inlanders, and the banks of the Rhine as 
* far as Mentz. 

After having long ravaged the coasts, they pe¬ 
netrated into the heart of France, pillaged and 
burnt Her fairest towns, levied immense tributdaa 
on her monarchs, and at length obtained by grant 
one of the finest provinces in the kingdom. They 
made themselves even dreade^ in Spain, Italy 
and Greece, spreading every ^here desolation 
and terror. Sometimes they turned their arms 
against each other, as if bent on their own mutual 
destruction; at other times they transported co- 
ies to unknown or uninhabited countries, as if 
they were willing to repair in one place the horrid 
destruction of the human race occasioned by their 
furious ravages in another.* 

The mal-administration and civil wars of the 
Saxon kings of England produced the same effect 
as the weakness which followed the reign of Cha^e- 
magne in France ;-j' and for two hundred years the 
British isles were incessantly ravaged, and often 
in part subdued, by these northern invaders. 
During the eighth, ninth and tenth Centuries, the 

* .Mallet, lutrod. k I'HUtoire do Dannemarc, tom. i. c. x. p. 221, 
223,*224. 12mu. 17G6. 
t Id. p. 226.* 

VOL. I. 
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se^”wa& covei«^>*wijh theirvessels from on,e end 
of EurSpe ‘ to tke o^e^* ind the countries now 
|he most ;^werful in^ arts and arms were the 
preyW them cons^t depredations. The grow¬ 
ing and,consolidating strength of these countries 
at length removed all further prospect of success 
from such invasions.! The nations of'^he north 
uvere ^k>wly and reluctantly compelled to confine 
themselves within their natural limits and to ex¬ 
change their pastoral manners, and with them the 
peculiar facilities of plunder and emigration which 
they afforded, for the patient laboui!|( and slow re-^ 
toms of trade and agriculture. But^the slowness 
of these returns iiecessarily effected an important 
change in the manners of the people. 

’ In ancient Scandinavia, during the time of its 
constant wars and emigrations, few, or none pro¬ 
bably, were ever deterred from marrying by the 
fear of not being able to provide forsa family, fe 
modern Scandinavia, on the contrary, the frequei^y 
of the marriage union is continually checkm 
by the most imperious and justly-founded appre¬ 
hensions of this kind. This is most particularly 
the case in Norway, as 1 shall have occasion to 
remark in another place; but the same fears ope- 


* Mallet, Introd. k rHutoire de Dannemarc, tom. i. c. x. p. 

221 . 


f Perhaps the cirilized world could not be considered as jier- 
fectly secure from another northern or eastern inundation, till the 
total change in the art of war, by the introduction of gnnpoiyder, 
gave to improved skill and knowledge the decided advantage over 
^ysical force. '' 
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rate,in a greater though every 

where with considerable |brae/4n all paila of £a- 
rope. Happily the more t|anquil 8ia|&^f the nK>- 
dem world does not d'emantf^such irapid supplies 
of human beings; and the prolific powers of na¬ 
ture cannot therefore be so generally called into 
action. ^ 

Mallet, in the excellent account of the portheni 
nations which he has prefixed to his History of 
Denmark, observes that he had not been able to 
discover any proofs that their emigrations pro» 
ceeded from^'ant of room at home;* and one of the 
reasons wfilt^ he gives, is, that after a great, emi¬ 
gration the countries often remaiaed quite deserted 
and unoccupied for a long time.f But instances 
of this kind, 1 am inclined to think, were rare, 
though they might occasionally happen. Wilii 
the habits of enterprise and emigration which pre¬ 
tailed in thoi^ days, a whole people would some¬ 
times move in search of a more fertile territory. 
The lands, which they before occupied, must of 
necessity be left desert for a time; and if there 
were any thing particularly ineligible in the soil 
or situation, which the total emigration of the peo¬ 
ple would seem to imply, it might* be more tjpn- 
genial to the temper of the surrounding barbarians, 
to provide for themselves better by their swords 
than to occupy immediately these rejected lands. 
Such total emigrations proved the unwillingness 

* Hist. Dan. tom. i. c. ix. p. 206, 

t Ici. p. 205, 206. 

* I 2 
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of the society jtp divide; but by no meanij that 
they were not straiteijed for room and food at 
home. 

^he other reason,* which Mallet gives, is that in 
Saxony,, as well as Scandinavia, vast tracts of land 
lay in their original uncultivated state, having 
'never been grubbed up or cleared; andithat, from 
the d^riptions of Denmark in those times, it ap¬ 
peared that the coasts alone were peopled, but 
the interior parts formed one vast forest,* It is 
evident that he here falls into the common error 
of confounding a superfluity of inhabitants with 
great actual population. The pastoral manners 
of the people and their habits of war and enter¬ 
prise prevented them from clearing and cultivating 
their lands ;t and then these very forests, by re¬ 
straining the sources of subsistence within very 
narrow bounds, contributed to superfluity of num¬ 
bers; that is, to a population beybnd what the 
scanty supplies of the country could support. 

There is another cause not often attended to, 
why poor, cold and thinly-peopled countries, tend 
generally to a superfluity of inhabitants, and are 
strongly prompted to emigration. In warmer and 

St ^ 

* Hist. Dan. tom. i, c. ix. p. 207. 

f Nec arare terram aut expectare annum tarn facile persuascris, 
quam vocare hostes et vulnera mereri; pigrum quinimo et iners vi- 
detur sndore acquirere quod possis sanguine parare. Tacitus de 
Mor. Germ. Nothing, indeed, in the history of mankind, is more 
eTident than the extreme difficulty with which habits are changed; 
and no argument therefore can be more fallacious than to infer 
that those people are not pinched with want, who do not make a 
proper use of their lands. ‘ 
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more* populous* countries, *p^ticularly tho^e 
abounding in great towns and ^manufactures, an 
insufficient supply of food" c.an seldoffi contii^e 
long without producing epidemics ei^ier in the 
shape of great and ravaging plagues, or of less 
violent, tjiough more constant, sicknesses. In, 
poor, cold and thinly-peopled countries, on tlie 
contrary, from the antiseptic quality of the air, 
the misery arising from insufficient or bad food 
may continue for a considerable time without pro¬ 
ducing these effects; and consequently this pow¬ 
erful stimulus to emigration continues to operate 
for a much longer period.* 

I would by no means, however, be understood 
to say, that the northern nations never undertook 
any expeditions, unless prompted by straitened 
food or circumstances at home. Mallet relates, 
what was probably true, that it Was their common 
custom to hold an assembly every spring, for the 
purpose of considering in what quarter they should 
make war;t and among a people who nourished 
so strong a passion for war, and who considered 
the right of the strongest as a right divine, occa¬ 
sions for it would never be wanting. Besides 

* Epidemics return more or less frequently, according to tbeir 
various soils, situations, air, &c. Hence some return yearly, as in 
Egypt and Constantinople; others once in four or five years, as 
about Tripoli and Aleppo; others, scarce once in ten, tirelve or 
thirteen years, as in England; others not in less than twenty 
yen’s, as in Normy and the Northern Islands. Short, History of 
Air, Seasons, &jb. vol. ii. p. 344. 

t Hist. Dan. c. ix. p. 209. 
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this pure and disinterested love of war and en¬ 
terprise, civil dissensions, the pressure of a vic¬ 
torious enemy, a vdsh for a milder climate, or 
other causes, might sometimes prompt to emigra¬ 
tion; but, in a general view of the subject, I can¬ 
not help considering this period of history as af¬ 
fording a very striking illustration of the principle 
of population; a principle, which appears to me 
to have given the original impulse and spring of 
action, to have furnished the inexhaustible re¬ 
sources, and often prepared the^immediate causes 
of that rapid succession of adventurous irruptions 
and emigrations, which occasioned the fall of the 
Roman empire; and afterwards, pouring from the 
thinly-peopled countries of Denmark and Norway 
for above two hundred years, ravaged and overran 
a great part of Europe. Without the supposition 
of a tendency to increase almost as great as in the. 
United States of America, the facts appear to 
^ me not to be accounted for;* and with such a sup¬ 
position, we cannot be at a loss to name the checks 
to the actual population, when we read the disgust¬ 
ing details of those unceasing wars, and of that 
prodigal wastp of human life, which marked these 
barbarous periods. 

* Gibbon, Robertson and Mallet seem all rather to speak of 
Jornandess expression vogina nationum as incorrect and cxaggc* 
rated j but to me it appears exactly applicable, thougli the other 
expression, oflScina gentium, at least their translation of it, store¬ 
house of nations, is not accurate. ^ , 

Ex hdc igitur Scanzid iusula, quasi officind gentium, aut cert^ 
Telut Tagind nationum egressi, &c, Jomaudes de'Rebus Geticis, 
p. 83. 
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Inferior checks would undoubt^ly concur; but 
we may safely pronounce, that among the shep¬ 
herds of the North of Europe ^ar and famine were 
the principal checks that kept the population 
down to the level of their scanty means of subsis¬ 
tence. 
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CHAP. VII, 

Of iliQ ^hecH. to Population among modern Pastoral 
Nations. 

The pastoral tribes of Asia, by living in tents 
and moveable huts, instead of fixed habitations, 
are still less connected with their territory than 
the shepherds of the North of Effope. The camp, 
and not the soil, is the native country of the ge¬ 
nuine Tartar, When the forage of a certain disr 
trfct is consumed the tribe makes a regular march 
to fresh pastures. In the summer it advances 
towards the north, in the winter r^urns again to 
the south; and thus in a time of most profound 
peace acquires the practical and familiar know¬ 
ledge of one of the most difficult operations of 
^war. Such habits would strongly tend to diffuse 
afiiong these wandering tribes the spirit of emi¬ 
gration and conquest. The thirst of rapine, the 
foar of n too-powerful neighbour, or the inconve¬ 
nience of scanty pastures, have in all ages been 
sufficient causes to urge the hordes of Scythia 
boldly to advance into unknown countries, where 
they might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence 
or a less formidable enemy.* 

In all their invasions, but more particularly 
>vhen directed against the civilized empires ef the 

* Gibbon, vol. iv. c. xxvi. p. 348. 
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soutk, the Scythian shepherds have been uniformly 
actuated by a most savage and destructive spirit. 
When the Moguls had subdued the northern pro¬ 
vinces of China, it was proposed, in calm and de¬ 
liberate council, to exterminate aU the inhabitants 
of that populous country, that the vadhnt land 
might be converted to the pasture of cattle. The 
execution of this horrid design was prevented by 
the wisdom and firmness of a Chinese mandarin;* 
but the bare proposal of it exhibits a striking pic¬ 
ture, not only o^the inhuman manner in which 
the rights of conquest were abused, but of the 
powerful force of habit among nations of shepherds, 
and the consequent difficulty of the transitioxi 
from the pastoral to the agricultural state. 

To pursue, even in the most cursory manner, 
the tide of emigration and conquest in Asia, the 
rfipid increase of some tribes, and the total extinc¬ 
tion of others, would lead much too far. During 
the periods of the formidable irruptions of the Huns, 
the wide-extended invasions of the Moguls and* 
Tartars, the sanguinary onnquests of Attila, Zingis 
Khan and Tamerlane, and the dreadful convulsions 
which attended the dissolution as well as the for¬ 
mation of their empires, the checks to population 
are but too obvious. In reading of the devasta¬ 
tions of the human race in those times, when the 
slightest motive of caprice or convenience often in¬ 
volved a whole people in indiscriminate massacre,! 


^ Gibbon, vol, vi. c. xxxiv. p. 54. 
t Id.*p. ^5, 
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instead of looking for the causes which premited^ 
a ’further progress in population, we can only be 
astonished at the force of that principle of increase, 
which could furnish fVesh harvests of human beings 
for the scythe *of each successive conqueror. 
Our inc^iries will be more usefully directed 
to the present state of the Tartar nations, and the 
ordinary checks to their increase, when not under 
the influence of these violent convulsions. 

The immense country, inhabited at present by 
those descendants of the Moguls and Tartars, 
who retain nearly the same manners as their an¬ 
cestors, comprises in it almost all the middle 
re|^ons of Asia, and possesses the advantage of a 
very fine and temperate climate. The soil is in 
general of great natural fertility. There are com¬ 
paratively but few genuine deserts. The wide- 
extended plains without a shrub, which have 
sometimes received that appellation, and which 
the Russians call steppes, are covered with a lux¬ 
uriant grass, admirably fitted for the pasture of 
numerous herds and flocks. The principal defect 
of this extensive country is a want of water; but 
it is said that the parts which are supplied with 
this necessary article, would be sufficient for the 
support of four times the number of its present 
inhabitants, if it were properly cultivated.* Every 
Orda, or tribe, h^ a particular canton belonging 
to it, containing both its summer and winter pas¬ 
tures; and the population of this vast territory,* 

3T' » 

* Geiieal. UUt. of Tartars, vol. ii, see. i. 8vo. J730. 
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whatever it may be, is probably distributed over 
its surface nearly in proportion to the degree of 
actual fertility in the different districts. 

Volney justly describes this necessary distri* 
bution in speaking of the Bedoweens of Syria. 
** In the barren cantons, that is, those which are 
" ill furnished with plants, the tribes are feeble 
** and very distant from each other, as in the de- 

sert of Suez, that of the Red Sea, and the in- 
" terior part of the Great Desert. When the soil 
“ is better covered, as between Damascus and 
“ the Euphrates, the tribes are stronger and less 
“ distant. And in the cultivable cantons, as the 
“ Pachalic of Aleppo, the Hauran, and the coun- 
“try of Gaza, the encampments are numerous 
“ and near each other.”* Such a distribution of 
inhabitants, according to the quantity of food 
which they can obtain in the actual state of their 
Industry and habits, may be applied to^ Grand 
Tartary, as well as to Syria and Arabia, and is, 
in fact, equally applicable to the whole earth, 
though the commerce of civilized nations prevents 
it from being so obvious as in the more simple 
stages of society. 

The Mahometan Tartars, who inh^it the western 
parts of Grand Tartary, cultivate some of their 
lands, but in so slovenly and insufficient a manner 
as not to afford a principal source of subsistence.j- 
The slothful and warlike genius of the barbarian 
every where prevails, and he does not easily re- 

* Voy. (Je Volney, tom. i. cL. xxii. p. 951. 8vo. 1787. 

+ Geneul. Hist. Turt, vol. ii. p. 382. 
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coiicile himself to obtaining by labour whal he 
cah hope to acquire by rapine. When the annals 
of Tartary are not marke'd by any signal wars 
and revolutions, its domestic peace and industry 
are constantly interrupted by petty contest^ and 
mutual invasions for the* sake of plunder. The 
Mahometan Tartars'^are said to live almost' en¬ 
tirely by robbing and preying upon their neigh¬ 
bours, as well in^ieace as in war,* 

The Usbecks, who possess as masters the king¬ 
dom of Chowarasm, leave to their tributary sub¬ 
jects, the Sarts and Turkmans, the finest pastures 
of their country, merely because their neighbours 
on that side are too poor or too vigilant to give 
them hopes of successful plunder. Rapine is 
their principal resource. They are perpetually 
making incursions into the territories of the Per¬ 
sians, and of the Usbecks of Great Bucharia; and 
neither peace nor truce can restrain them, as the' 
slaves and other valuable effect! which they carry 
off form the whole of their riches. The Usbecks 
and their subjects the Turkmans are perpetually 
at variance; and their jealousies, fomented often 
by the princes of the reigning house, keep the 
country in a cdbstant state of intestine commo- 
tion.f The Turkmans are always at war with 
the Curas and the Arabs, who often come and 
break the horns of their herds, and carry away 
their wives and daughters.j: 

, ■* Geneal. Hist., Tart, vol, ii. p. 390. 

t Id- P- 430, ^ 
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T^e Usbecks of Great Bucharia are reckoited 
the most civilized of all the Mahometan Ta^tors, 
yet are not much inferior to the rest in their spirit 
of rapine.* They are alvy;£^s at war with the 
Persians, add laying waste the H^e plains (dl the 
province, of Chorasan. Xhough the country which 
they possess^is of the greatest natural fertility, 
and some of the remains of the ancient inhabi-. 
tants practise the peaceful arts of trad^e and agri¬ 
culture; yet neither the aptitude of the soil, nor 
the example which they have before them, can 
induce them to change their ancient habits; and 
they would rather pillage, rob, and kill their 
neighbours, than apply themselves to improve the 
benefits which nature so liberally offers them.f 

The Tartars of the Casatshia Orda in Turkestan 
live in a state of continual warfare with their 
neighbours to the north and east. In the winter 
they make their incursions towards the Kalmucks, 
who, about that time, go to scour the frontiers of 
Great Bucharia and the parts to the south of 
their country. On the other side they perpetu¬ 
ally incommode the Cosacks of the Yaik and the 
Nogai Tartars. In the summer they cross the 
mountains of Eagles, and make iflroads into Si¬ 
beria. And though they are often very ill treated 
in these incursions, and the* whole of the^ plun¬ 
der is not equivalent to what they might obtain 
with very little labour from their lands, yet they 
choose rather to expose themselves to the thou- 


* Gc^peal. Hist. Tart. vol. ii. p. 
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If 

aand fatigues and 4^gers necessarily attei)dant 
on ^uch a life, than apply themselvjes seriously to 
agriculture.* • 

The mode of lifi^ ^moflg the other*tribes of 
Mahqjptetan ,Tay^rs presents the sa'!(he< vaiform 
picture, which it wouldt be tiresome to repeat, 
and for which tliertfore I refer the^reader jjfi the 
Genealogical History of the Tartars and its valu¬ 
able notes. The conduct of the author of this 

A 

history himself, a Chan of Chowarasm, affords a 
curious example of the savage” manner in which 
the wars of policy, of revenge, or plunder, are 
carried on in these countries. His invasions of 
Great Bucharia were frequent; and each expe¬ 
dition was signalized by the ravage of proviaces 
and the utter ruin and destruction of tovims and 
villages. When at any time the number of,,his* 
prisoners impeded his motions, he made no scruple 
to kill them on the spot. Wishing to reduce the 
power of the Turkmans who*, were tributary to 
him, he invited all the principal people Jto a so¬ 
lemn feast, and had them massacred to the num¬ 
ber of two thousand. He burnt and destroyed 
their villages with the most unsparing cruelty, 
and committed such devastations that the effect 
of them returned on their authors, and the army 
of the victors suffered severely from dearth.'l* 

The Mahometan Tartars in general hate trade, 
and m&ke it their business to spoil all the mer- 

• Geneal. Hi^Tart. vol. ii. p. 573, et seq. 
t Id. vol. i. clj.'*xii. 
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' -e, 

' **'<» * 

chah |3 whoifall into the^ir hands.* The only com¬ 
merce which if) countenanced, is the commfrge in 
slaves. These form a principal part of the'"booty 
which they carry off in*thei| j^redatory incursions, 
and ^,c<lbsidered as a chie^source oL their 
riches.. 'Riose which th^ have tension fortbem- 
selypi* eithgr^for the attendance on their herds, 
or,as ^ives'^and concubines, they keep, and the 
rest they sell-t The Circassian and Daghestan 
Tartars, and the other tribes iif the neighbour¬ 
hood of Caucasus,*living in a poor and moyjitain- 
ous country, and on that account less subject to 
iOiVfsion, generally overflow with inhabitants; 
and when they cannot obtain slaves in the com¬ 
mon way, steal from one another, and even sell 
their «<^n wives and children.;]; This trade in 
stamps,, so general among the Mahometan Tartars, 
may be one of the causes of their constant wars; 
as, when a prospect of a plentiful supply for this 
kind of tratfic offys itself, neither peace nor at 
liance can restrain tbem.§ 

The heathen Tartars, the Kalmucks and Mo- 

* Geneal. Hist. Tart, vol. ii, p. 412. 

f Icl. vol. ii. p. 413. 

t Id. p. 413, 414, and cli. xii. 

§ " They justify it as lawful to have many wives, because Jliey 
" say they bring us many children, ^ich we can sell ready- 
“ money, or exchange for necessary con veniencies; yet wfaqa they 
" have not wherewithal to maintain them, they hold it n piece of 
" charity to murder infants new-born, as also tb^ do such iks are 
*' ;nck and past recovery, because they say they free them fiom a 

great deal of misery.” Sir John Champ's Travdb, HanitS 
CoL b. iii. c. li. p, 865, 
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guts, do not make use of slavey, and -arc said in 
gener^ to lead a much mQ|e peaceable and harm¬ 
less life, contenting themselves with tho-piioduce 
of their herds and djeks, which tbm 'tjieir sole 
richci^; ’ They wely make war for th^ aake of 
plunder; and seMom in^de the territory of .their 
neighbours, unlest to revenge^a prior attack. 
They are not however without destructive wars. 
The inroads of the Mahometan Tartars oblige 
them to constant defence and retaliation; and 
feuds subsist between the kindred tribes of the 
Kalmucks and Moguls, which, fomented by thc'* 
artful policy of the emperor of China, are dSori^d 
on with such animosity as to threaten the eptfte 
destruction of one or other of these nationil,^ ' 
The Bedoweens of Arabia and Syria do goilive 
in greater tranquillity than the inhabitant of 
Grand Tartary. The very nature of the pastoral 
. state seems to furnish perpetual occasions for war. 
The pastures, which a tribe ^ses at one period, 

' form but a small part of its possessions. A large 
range of territory is successively occupied in the 
course of the year; and, as the whole of this is 
absolutely necessary for the annual subsistence of 
the tribe, ajj^d ii. considered as appropriated, every 
violation of it, though the tribe may be at a great 
distance, is held to be a just cause of war.f Al- 


* Hist. Tail. vol. ii. p. 545. 

. ’ it lU ae dispu{prout la terru iucultc, comme permi nous les ci- 
‘toyens sc disputent les lieriUigcs. Ainsi ils trouveront de fre- 
^[uentes occasions dc guerre pour la nouiriturc dc Idurs bestiaux, 
tsC. * * « * ils auiont dutant de closes u regler par Ic droit dcs 
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lianoes and Icindred make tkese wars more ge¬ 
neral. When fclood is^shed, more must expiate 
it; and as such accidents have multiplied in the 
lapse of ye^s, the greatest part of the tribes have 
quarrels between them and live a state of per¬ 
petual hostility.*^ In tWfe times which preceded 
Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles are recorded 
by tradition; and a ]>artial truce of two months, 
which was religiously kept, might be considered, 
according to a just remark of Gibbon, as still 
more strongly expressive of their general habits of 
anarchy and warfare.f 

The waste of life from such habits might alone 
appear sufficient to repress their population; but 
probably their effect is still greater in the fatal 
check which they give to e\ ery sjiecies of indus¬ 
try, and particularly to that, the object of which 
is to enlarge the means of subsistence. Even the 
Construction of a well or a reservoir of water re¬ 
quires some funds"*”and labour in advance; and* 
war may destroy in one day the work of many 
months and the resources of a whole year.;}: The 
evils seem mutually to produce each other. A 
scarcity of subsistence might at first perhaps give 
occasion to the habits of war; anJ thil habits of 
war in return powerfully contribute to narrow the 
means ^f subsistence. 


gens qu’ils en aiiront peu ^ decider par le droit civil. 
Esprit des Loix, 1. xviii. c. xii. 

* Voy. de Volney, tom. i. c. xxii. p. 3C1, 5^2, 363 
t Gibbon, »ol. ix. c. 1. p. 23& 239. 
t Voy. dc Volney, ton>. i. c. wii.* p. 3.’>3. 

VOL. I. K . 
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Some tribes, from the nature of the .deserts in 
which they live, seem to be iirecessarily con¬ 
demned to a pastoral life;* but even^those which 
inhabit soils proper for agriculture, have but little 
temptation to p«mctise this art, while sunfounded 
by marauding neighbours. The peasants, of the 
frontier provinces of Syria, Persia «and Siberia, 
exposed, as they are, to the constant incursions 
of a devastating enemy, do not lead a life that is 
to be envied by the wandering Tartar or Arab. 
A certain degree of security is perhaps still more 
necessary than richness of soil, to encourage the 
change from the pastoral to the agricultural state; 
and where this cannot be attained, the sedentary 
labourer is more exposed to the vicissitudes of 
fortune than he who leads a wandering life, and 
carries all his property with him.i Under the 
feeble, yet oppressive government of the Tprks, 
it is not uncommon for peasants to desert their 
*^villages and betake themselves to a j)astoraI state, 
in which they expect to be better able to escape 
from the pilundcr of their Turkish masters and 
Arab neighbours.^ 

It may be gaid, however,^of the shepherd, as of 
the hunter, that if want alone could efl’ect a change 
of habits, there would be few pastoral tribes\e- 
maining. Notwithstanding the constanjj^waEs of 
the !^edoween Arabs, and the other checks to 
.their increase from the hardships of their mode 

» * 

.. * Voy. de Volncy, toin. i. c. xxxiii. p, 3!i0. 

t III. p. 3.54. 

' t Id. p. .%0. 
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of lift', their population presses so hard against 
the limits of their foo^, that they are compelled 
from nccess^y to a degree ol' abslmeuce, which 
nothing butjCarly and constant habit could enable 
the human constitution to support. According to 
Volney, the lower classes of the Arabs live in a 
.state of habitual misery and famine.*'' The tribes 
of the desert deny that the religion of Mahomet 
was made for them. “ For how," they say, “ can 
we perform ablutions when we have no water; 
how can we give alms when we have no riche.s; 
or what occasion can there be to fast during the 
month of Ramadan, when we fust all the year?"'! 

The power and riches of a Chaik consist in the 
number of his tribe. He considers it therefore 
as his interest to encourage poj.ulation, without 
reflecting how it may be supported. His own 
consccpience greatly depends on a numerous pro¬ 
geny and kindredami in a state of society 
where power generally jirocures subsistence, each 
individual family derives strength and importance 
from its numbers. Idiese ideas act strongly as a 
bounty upon pojnilation; and, co-ojicrating with 
a spirit of generosity whicii almo.'it p^roduees a 
cotnmunity of goods,§ contribute to push it to it.s 
utmost verge, and to depres.s the body of the people 
in the Aost rigid poverty. 

The habits of polygamy, where there have been 

• . Voy. (U* VnIiK-y, tom. i. c. wiii. |>. 

' I III. i>. ;j80 * 

j III.’ p. 

^ Id. p. ;}7.s 

u 1 
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losses of men in war*) tend perhaps also to pr6duce 
the same effect. Niebuhr observes, that polygamy 
multiplies families till many of their branches sink 
into the most wretched misery.* The descendants 
of Mahomet are found in great numbers all over 
the east, and many of them in extreme poverty. 
A Mahometan is in some degree obliged to poly¬ 
gamy from a principle of obedience to his prophet, 
who makes one of the greatest duties of man to 
consist in procreating children to glorify the 
Creator. Fortunately, individual interest corrects 
in some degree, as in many other instances, the 
absurdity of the legislator; and the poor Arab is 
obliged to proportion his religious obedience to the 
scantiness of his resources. Yet still the direct 
encouragements to population are extraordinarily 
great; and nothing can place in a more striking 
point of view the futility and absurdity of such 
encouragements than the present stale of those 
countries. It is universally agreed that, if their 
population be not less than formerly, it is indubi¬ 
tably not greater; and it follows as a direct con¬ 
sequence, that the great increase of some families 
has absolutely pushed others out of existence. 
Gibbon, speaking of Arabia, observes, that “ Jhe 
“ measure of population is regulated by the means 
“ of subsistence; and the inhabitants of this vast 
“ peninsula might be out-numbered by the sub- 
“ jects of a fertile and industrious province.”t 

« o 

* Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. ii. c. v. p. 207. , 

t It is rather a curious circumstance, that a truth so important, 
which has .been stated and acknowledged by so many authors. 
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Whartever maybe the encourE^gements to marriage, 
this measure cannot be passed. While the Arabs 
retain their present manners, and the country re¬ 
mains in its present state of cultivation, the pro¬ 
mise of Paradise to every man \#'ho had ten chil¬ 
dren would but little increase their numbers, 
though it might greatly increase their misery. 
Direct encouragements to population have no ten¬ 
dency whatever to change these manners and 
promote evdtivation. Perhaps indeed they have 
a contrary tendency; as the constant uneasiness 
from poverty and want which they occasion must 
encourage the marauding spirit,* and multi])ly 
the occasioius of war. 

Among the Tartars, who Irom living in a more 
fertile soil arc comparatively richer in cattle, the 
plunder to be obtained in predatory incursions is 
greater than among the Arabs. And as the con¬ 
tests are more bloody from the superior strength 
of the tribes, and the custom of making slaves is 
general, the loss of numbers in war will be more 
considerable. These two circumstances united 
enable some hordes of fortunate robbers to live in 
a state of plenty, in comparison 0 $ their less en¬ 
terprising neighbours. Professor Pallas gives a 
particular account of two wandering tribes sub- 

should so rarely Lave been pureued to its consequences. People 
are not every day dyiiij; of faiiiiiie. How then is the population 
{cgulatcd to the measure of the means of subsistence? 

* Aussi arrive-t’il chiuiuc jour dcs accidens, des cnl^veniens de 
bestiaux ; ot cette guertv de maraude cst line dc eellcs qiii occiipent 
davantage Ics Arabes. Voy. de Voliiey, tom. i. c. xxiii. p. 36-1. 
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ject to Russia, one of which snjjporls itself alliiost 
entirely by plunder, and the other lives as peace¬ 
ably as the restlessness of its neighbours will 
admit. It may be curious to trace the dift’erent 
checks to population that result from these ditfe- 
rent habits. 

The Kirgisiens, according to Pallas,’* live at 
their ease in comparison of the other wandering 
tribes that are subject to Russia. The sjhrit of 
liberty and independence which reigns amongst 
them, joined to the facility with which they can 
procure a flock sufficient for their maintenance, 
prevents any of them from entering into the ser¬ 
vice of others. They all expect to bo treated as 
brothers; and the rich therefore are obliged to 
use slaves. It may be asked what are the causes 
which prevent the low'cr classes of people from in¬ 
creasing till they become poor? 

Pallas has not informed us how iar vicious cus¬ 
toms with respect to women, or the restraints on 
marriage from the fear of a family may have con¬ 
tributed to this effect; but j^erhaps the descrip¬ 
tion which he gives of their civil (mnstitution and 
licentious spirit of rapine, may alone be almost 
sufficient to account for it. The Chun cannot ex¬ 
ercise his authority but through the medium of a 
council of principal persons, chosen by the people; 

* Not liaving been able to procure the work of I'allii!, on the 
liistory of the Mongol natittns, I liavc bon' noulo iibe of u geiictal 
abridgment of tlic woiks of tlio l(ua.->i.tn travolloi^, in 4 vols. oct. 
published at Jiernc and LauMunic in I/HI and 17H4, ontitletl D6- 
couvertet. Russc.-., tom. iii p 
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and^ven the decrees thus confirmed are continually 
violated w'ith impunity.* Though the plunder 
and capture of persons, of cattle and of merchan¬ 
dise, which the Kirgisiens exercise on their neigh¬ 
bours the Kazaljiacs, the Bucharians, the Persians, 
the Truchemens, the Kalmucks and the Russians, 
are prohibited by their laws, yet no person is 
afraid to avow them. On the contrary, they 
boast of their successes in this way as of the most 
honourable enterprises. Sometimes they pass 
their frontiers alone to seek their fortune, some¬ 
times collect in troops under the command of an 
able chief, and pillage entire caravans. A great 
number of Kirgisiens, in c.xereising this rapine, 
are cither killed or taken into slavery; but about 
this the nation troubles itself very little. When 
these ravages are committed by private adventu¬ 
rers, each retains what he has taken, whether 
cattle or women. The male slaves and the mer¬ 
chandise are sold to the rich, or to foriegn 
traders.t 

With these habits, in addition to their national 
wars, which from the fickle and turbulent disposi¬ 
tion of the tribe are extremely freejuent,;}; we may 
easily conceive that the checks to population from 
violent causes may be so powerful as nearly to 
preclude all others. Occasional famines may 
sometimes attack them in their wars of devasta- 

Dccouv. lluh,-.. toui. iii. |>. 3S*J. 

I 1(1. p. 3!)(i, :m. ;5!)s. 

5 hi. )). 37H. 
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tioii,* their fatiguirig predatory incursion^, or 
from long droughts and mortality of cattle; but 
in the common course of things the approach of 
poverty would be the signal for a new marauding 
expedition; and the poor Kirgisien would either 
return with sufficient to support him, or lose his 
life or liberty in the attempt. He who deter¬ 
mines to be rich or die, and does not scruple the 
means, cannot long live poor. 

The Kalmucks, who before their emigration in 
1771 inhabited the fertile steppes of the Wolga 
under the protection of Russia, lived in general 
in a different manner. They were not often en¬ 
gaged in any very bloody wars ;t and the power 
of the Chan being absolute,;): and the civil admi¬ 
nistration better regulated than among the Kir- 
gisiens, the marauding expeditions of private ad¬ 
venturers were checked. The Kalmuck women 
are extremely prolific. Barren marriages are 
rare, and three or four children are generally 
seen playing round every hut. From which (ob¬ 
serves Pallas) it may naturally be concluded that 
they ought to have multiplied greatly during the 
hundred and fifty years that they inhabited tran- 

* Cette multitude devastc tout ce <jui sc trouve sur son pas- 
sage; ils emui^nent avec eux tout le betail iju’ils nc coiisommcnt 
pas, et reduisent a I esclavagc les femmes, Ics enfans, et les hommes, 
qu’ils n’ont pas massacres. Decouv. Russ. tom. iii. p. 390. 

t Decouv. Russ. tom. iii. p. 221. t he tribe is described bere 
under the name of Forgots, wliicli was tlieir appropriate appello* 
tion. The Russians called them by the more general name of 
Kalmucks. 

t Id. p. 327. 
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* 

quHly the- steppes of the Wolga. The reasons 
which he gives for their not having increased so 
much as might be expected, are the many acci¬ 
dents occasioned by falls from horses, the fre¬ 
quent petty wars between their different princes 
and with their different neighbours; and particu¬ 
larly the numbers among the poorer classes who 
die of hunger, of misery, and every species of 
calamity, of which the children are most fre¬ 
quently the victims.* 

It appears that when this tribe put itself under 
the protection of Russia, it had separated from 
the Soongares, and was by no means numerous. 
The possession of the fertile steppes of the Wolga 
and a more tranquil life soon increased it, and in 
1062 it amounted to fifty thousand families.^ 
From this period to 1771, the time of its migra¬ 
tion, it seems to have increased very slowly. The 
extent of pastures possessed would not probably 
admit of a much greater population; as at the 
time of its flight from these quarters, the irrita¬ 
tion of the Chan at the conduct of Russia was 
seconded by the complaints of the people of the 
want of pasture for their numerous herds. At 
this time the tribe amounted to between 55 and 


* Decouv. Russ. tom. iii. p. 319, 320, 321. 

■f Id. p, 221. Tooke’s t'lew of the Russian Empire, vol. ii. 
b. ii. p. 30. .40011107 iiistiiiicc of rapid increase presents itself in 

a colony of baptized Kahmicks, who received from Russia a fertile 
district to settle in. From HCO.'i, which was its uuinber in 1754, 
it had increased in 1771 to 1-4,000. Tooke’s View of the Russ. 
Einp. vol. ii. b. ii. p. 32, 33. 
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60,000 families. Its fate in this curious migra¬ 
tion was what has jirobably been the fate of 
many other wandering hordes, who, from scanty 
pastures or other causes of discontent, have at¬ 
tempted to seek for fresh seats. The march 
took place in the winter, and numbers perished 
on this painful journey from cold, famine, and 
misery. A great part were either killed or taken 
by the Kirghises; and those wdio reached their 
place of destination, though received at first 
kindly by the Chinese, were al’terwards treated 
with extreme severity.* * * § 

Before this migration, the lower classes of the 
Kalmucks had lived in great poverty and wretch¬ 
edness, and had been reduced habitually to make 
use of every animal, plant, or root, from which it 
was possible to extract nourishment.t They 
very seldom killed any of their cattle that were 
in health, excei)t indeed such as were stolen; 
and these were devoured immediately, for fear 
of a'discovery. Wounded or worn-out horses, 
and beasts that had died of any di.seasc except 
a tiontagious cj)idemic, were considered as most 
desirable food, ^ome of the poorest Kalmucks 
would eat the most putrid carrion, and even the 
dung of their cattle.'l. A great number of chil¬ 
dren perished of course from bad nourishment.^ 

* Tooke’s View of tlie Russ. Knij). vol. ii, b. ii. j). 2'.), 30, ol. 
Uecouv. Russ. toiu. iii. p. 22\. 

t Deeouv. lUi,,. Umi. iii. j). 27o, -’/(i, 

\ U \^.272r■lT^.2^i. 

§ Id p. 32 J. 
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In the winter all the lower classes suftcred se¬ 
verely fr(jm cold and hunger.* In general, one 
third of their sheep, and often much more, died 
in the winter in spite of all their care; and if a 
frost came late in the season after rain and snow, 
so that the cattle could not get at the grass, the 
mortality among their herds became general, 
and the poorer classes were exposed to inevitable 
famine.^ 

Malignant fevers, generated principally by their 
putrid food and the putrid exhalations with which 
they were surrounded, and the small-pox, which 
was dreaded like the jdague, sometimes thinned 
their numbers ;'j; but in general it appears that 
their population pressed so hard against the limits 
of their means of subsistence, that want, with the 
diseases arising from it, might be considered as 
the priuci{)a! check to their increase. 

A person travelling in Tavtary during the sum¬ 
mer months would probably see extensive stcj)pes 
uuoccu])icd, and gra.ss in ])rofusion spoiling for 
want of cattle to consume ii. He would infer 
])erhaps that the country could support a much 
greater number of inhabitants, jeven supposing 
them to remain in their .shepherd state. But this 
might be a ha.sty and unwarranted conclusion. A 
horse or any other working animal is said to be 
strong only in proportion to the strength of his 


■* Decotiv. toiii. iii.}). 310. 

t IJ. p. 27(1. 

} hi. p. 311, 313 
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weakest part. If his legs be slender and feeble, 
the strength of his body will be but of little con¬ 
sequence ; or if he wants power in his back and 
haunches, the s^ength which he may possess in 
his limbs can never be called fully into action. 
The same reasoning must be applied to the power 
of the earth to support living creatures. The 
profusion of nourishment which is poured forth 
in the seasons of plenty cannot all be consumed 
by the scanty numbers that were able to subsist 
through the season of scarcity. When human 
industry and foresight are directed in the best 
manner, the population which the soil can sup¬ 
port is regulated by the average produce through¬ 
out the year; but among animals, and in the 
uncivilized states of man, it will be much below 
this average. The Tartar would find it extremely 
difficult to collect and carry with him such a 
quantity of hay as would feed all his cattle well 
during the winter. It would impede his motions, 
expose him to the attacks of his enemies, and an 
unfortunate day might deprive him of the labours 
of a whole summer; as in the mutual invasions 
which occur, it §cems to be the universal practice 
to burn and destroy all the forage and provisions 
which cannot be carried away.* The Tartar 

* Onmit Ic feu a toutes les inculcs tic ble et tie fourrage.**** 
Cent ciuquaute villages egalenjcnt incentlies. Meinoircs dii Baron 
tie Tott, tom. i. p. 272. lie gives a curious description of the 
devastation of a Tartar army, aiitl of its suflcriugs in a wiiitci' ’ 
campaign. Cette journee eouta ii rarmee plus de 3,000 faou)nic.s, 
et 30,000 cLevuux, qui perirent tie froiti, p. 267. 
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th^efore provides only for* * * § the most valuable of 
his cattle during the winter, and leaves the rest 
to support themselves by the scanty herbage 
which they can pick up. This poor living, com¬ 
bined with the severe cold, nh^'urally destroys a 
considerable part of them.* The population of 
the tribe is measured by the population of its 
herds; and the average numbers of the Tartars, 
as of the horses that run wild in the desert, are 
kept down so low by the annual returns of the 
cold and scarcity of winter, that they cannot con¬ 
sume all the plentiful offerings of summer. 

Droughts and unfavourable seasons have, in 
proportion to their frequency, the same effects as 
the winter. In Arabiat and a great part of Tar- 
laryl droughts are not uncommon; and if the 
periods of their return be not above six or eight 
years, the average population can never much 
exceed what the soil can support during these 
unfavourable times. This is true in every situa¬ 
tion; but perhaps, in the she])hcrd state, man is 
peculiarly exposed to be affected by the seasons; 
and a great mortality of parent stock is an evil 
more fatal and longer felt thaq the failure of a 
crop of grain. Pallas and the other Russian tra¬ 
vellers speak of ejnzooties as very common in 
these ])arts of the world.§ 

As among the Tartars a family is always ho- 

• Decouverteis llusses, vol. iii. p. 2(51. 

t Voy.^de Volney, vol. i. c. 23. p. 353. 

t Decouv. Russ. toui. i. p. 4C7 j ii. p. 10, 11, 12, &c. 

§ Id. tom. i. p. 290, &c.; ii. p. 11 ; iv. p. 304. 
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nourable, and women are rcfekoncd very ser\dcc- 
able in the management of the cattle and the 
household concerns, it is not probable that many 
are deterred from marriage from the fear of not 
being able to support a family.* At the same 
time, as all wives arc bought of their parents, it 
must sometimes be out of the power of the poorer 
classes to make the purchase. The Monk llu- 
bruquis, speaking of this custom, says that, as 
parents keej) all their daughters till they can sell 
them, their maids are sometimes very stale before 
they arc married.'!' Among the Mahometan Tar¬ 
tars, female captives would supply the place of 
wives;;!: but among the l^agan Tartars, who make 
but little use of slaves, the inability to buy wives 
must frequently operate on the i)oorer classes as 
a check to marriage, ])articularly as their price 
would be kept up by the practice of polygamy 
among the rich.§ 

The Kalmucks are said not to be jealous,!} and 
from the fre<jucncy of the venereal disease among 
them,^ we may infer that a certain degree of pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse ])revails. 

* 

* Geiieal. Mist, of Ihu Tartars, vol. ii. p. 10/. 

f Trnvt'ls of t\'in. IluhnKjuii,, in llani-.’s (.'ollectioii of 

Voy. b. i. c. ii. p. oGl. 

} Dteouv. Ilu8.s. lorn. iii. p. 413. 

§ Pallas takes notice of the scarcity of women or siiperaliun- 
(lancc of nudes ainoiif; llic Kalmucks, notwitlistaiulinf' flie more 
constant exposure of the male sex to every kind of accident. Do-, 
cotiv. Russ. tom. iii. ji. .320. 

II Id. j). 23!). • 

% Id. p. 324. 
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On the whole, therefore,, it would appear that 
in that department of the sliepherd life which has 
been considered in tliis cliapter, the principal 
checks which keep tlie population down to the 
level of tlic means of subsistence are, restraint 
from inability to obtain a wife, vicious customs 
with respect to women, epidemics, wars, famine, 
and the diseases arising from extreme poverty. 
The three first checks and the last appear to have 
operated with mucli less force among the shep¬ 
herds of tiic norlli of Europe. 
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CHAP. vin. 

Of the Checks to Population in different parts of Africa, 

The parts of Africa visited by Park, are de¬ 
scribed by him as neither well cultivated nor well 
peopled. He found many extensive and beautiful 
districts entirely destitute of inhabitants; and in 
general the borders of the different kingdoms 
were either very thinlj'^ peopled or perfectly -de¬ 
serted. The swampy banks of the Gambia, the 
Senegal, and other rivers towards the coast, ap¬ 
peared to be unfavourable to population, from 
being unhealthy;* but other parts were not of 
this description; and it was not possible, he 
says, to behold the wonderful fertility of the 
soil, the vast herds of cattle proper both for la¬ 
bour and food, and reflect on the means which 
presented themselves of vast inland navigation, 
without lamenting that a country so abundantly 
gifted by nature should remain in its present sa¬ 
vage and neglecVed .state.-f 
The causes of this neglected state clearly ap¬ 
pear, however, in the description which Park 
gives of the general habits of the negro nations. 
In a country divided into a thousand petty states, 
mostly independent and jealous of each other, it 

* Park’s Interior of Africa, c. xx. p. 261. 4t&. 

t Id. c. xxiii. p. 312. 
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is natural, he says, to imagfine that wars fre¬ 
quently originate from very frivolous provoca¬ 
tions. The wars of Africa are of two kinds, one 
called Killi, that which is openly avowed; and 
the other, Tegria, plundering or .stealing. These 
latter are very common, particularly about the 
beginning of the dry season, when the labours of 
harvest are over, and provisions arc plentiful.— 
These plundering excursion'; always produce 
speedy retaliation.* 

The insecurity of property arising from this 
constant exposure to plunder, must necessa¬ 
rily have a most baneful effect on industry. The 
deserted state of all the frontier province.s suffi¬ 
ciently prove.s to what degree it operates. The 
nature of the climate is unfavourable to the exer¬ 
tion of the negro nations: and, as there are not 
many opportunities of turning to advantage the 
.surplus produce ol’ tlicir labour, we cannot be sur¬ 
prised that they should in general content them¬ 
selves with cultivating only so much ground as is 
necessary for their own suj)port.t These causes 
appear adequately to account for the uncultivated 
state of thg country. 

The waste of life in these constant wars and 
predatory incursions must be considerable; and 
Park agree.s with Iluffon in stating, that indepen¬ 
dently of violent causes, hmgevity is rare among 
the negroes. At forty, he says, most of them 
become grey-hairod and covered with wrinkles, 

* Park’s Interior of Atric.i, e. xxii. p. 291 & seq. 

f Itl. c. xxi. p. 280. 
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and few of them survive the age of fifty-five or 
sixty.* * * § Biifibn attributes this shortness of life to 
the premature intercourse of the sexes, and very 
early and excessive debauchery.f On this sub¬ 
ject perhaps he has been led into exaggerations; 
but without attributing too much to this cause, it 
seems agreeable to the analogy of nature to sup¬ 
pose that, as the natives of hot climates arrive 
much earlier at maturity than the inhabitants of 
colder countries, they should also jierish earlier. 

According to Buftbn, the negro-women are e.\'- 
tremely prolific; butitappears from Park that they 
are in the habit of suckling their children two 
or three years, and as the husband during this 
time devotes the whole of his attention to his other 
wives, the family of each wife is seldom nume- 
rous.J Polygamy is universally allowed among 
the negro nations ;§ and consecpicntly without a 

* Park's .\frica, c. xxi. p. 2s 1. 

t L’lisagc [ircmature clcs fcuiiiics cit pciit-i'tre lu cause ile la 
brievett* fie leiir \ic; Ics cufaus Noiit si tlebauelies, et si peu eou- 
traints par Ics jktcs ct meres <|ue tics leiir plus tendre jeunessc ils 
se livrent i tout ce que la nature leiir sutcgere ; rieti ii’cst si rare 
que (le troiivcr claims ce peuple quelqiie fillc (pii puisse se souvenir 
du terns auquel elle a cessee d’etre vierge. llistoire Naturelle dc 
rHomtne, vol. vi. p. 235. 5tli edit. ] 2mu. ,31 vols. 

I Park s .Africa, c. xx. p. 2(;5. As the accounts of Park, and 
those on which Buffon has foutidcd his observations, are probably 
accounts of different nations, and certainly at different jieriods, wc 
cannot infer that either is incorrect because they differ from each 
other j but as far as Park’s observations extend, they arc certajr^ly 

entitled to more credit than any of the travellers which iireccdcd 
him. 

§ Park’s Africa, c. xx. ji, 267. 
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greater superabundance of women than we have 
reason to suppose, many will be obliged to live 
unmarried. This hardship will principally fall on 
the slaves, who, according to Park, are in the 
proportion of three to one to the free men.* A 
nia.ster is not permitted to sell his domestic slaves 
or those born in his own house, except in case of 
famine, to support himself and family. We may 
imagine therefore that he will not sutler them to 
increase beyond the cmploymcut which he has 
for them. 'I’he slaves which arc purchased, or 
the prisoners taken in w’ar, arc entirely at the 
disposal of their masters-t They are often treated 
with extreme severity, and in any scarcity of wo¬ 
men arising from the polygamy of the free men, 
would of course be deprived of them without 
scruple. Few or no w«)men, probably, remain 
ill a state of strict celibacy; but in ])roportion to 
the number married, the state of society docs not 
seem to be favourable to increase. 

Africa has been at all times the j)rincipal mart 
of slaves. 'I'lie drains of its population in this 
way have been great and constant, particularly 
.since their introduction into the Fiuropean colo¬ 
nies; but perhajis, as Dr. Franklin observes, it 
would be difficult to find the gap that has been 
made by a hundred years’ exportation of negroes 
which has blackened half Aincrica.;|. For not¬ 
withstanding this constant emigration, the loss of 
• • 

* Park's Mrica, r. \xii. p. 287. 

I Id. p. 288. 

J Franklin'.' Misfcll. p. f*. 
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numbers from incessant war, and the chdcks to 
increase from vice and other causes, it appears 
that the population is continually pressing against 
the limits of the means of subsistence. Accord¬ 
ing to Park, scarce years and famines are fre¬ 
quent. Among the four principal causes of slavery 
in Africa, he mentions famine next to war;* and 
the express permission given to mastcr.s to sell 
their domestic slaves for the support of their fa¬ 
mily, which they arc not allowed to do on any 
less urgent occasion,'! .seems lo imply the not 
unf^equent recurrence ol‘ severe want. During 
a great scarcity which lasted for three years in 
\iie countries of the Gambia, great numbers of 
people became .slaves. Park was assured by Dr. 
Laidley that at that time many free men came, and 
begged with great earnestne.ss to be put u])on his 
slave chain to save them from ])erishing with 
hunger.;}; While Park was in Manding, a scarcity 
of provisions was severely felt by the poor, as the 
following circum.stance painfully convinced him. 
Every evening during his stay, he observed five 
or six women come to the Mansa's house and re¬ 
ceive each of them a certain quantity of corn. 
“ Observe that boy,” said Mansa to him, pointing 
to a fine child about five years of age—“ his mo- 
“ ther has sold him to me for forty days’provision 
“ for herself and the rest of her family. I have 


* Park's Africa, c. xxii. p. 295 
1 Id. p. 288, note. 

: Id. p. 295. 
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“ bought anqthcr boy in the ssame manner.”* In 
Soo.seeta, a small Jallonka village, Mr. Park was 
informed by the ma.ster that he could furnish no 
provi.sions, as there had lately been a great scar¬ 
city in that part of the country. He assured him 
(hat before they had gathered in their present 
crops all the inhabitants of Kullo had been for 
twenty-nine days without tasting corn; during 
which time they hud supported themselves entirely 
on the yellow powder which is found in the pods 
of the iiitta, (so called by the natives,) a species of 
mimosa, and upon the seeds of the bamboo cane, 
which when jjroperly pounded and dressed taste 
very much like rice.t 

It may be said ])erhaps that as, according to 
I’urk'.s account, much good land remains uncul¬ 
tivated in Africa, the dearths may be attributed 
to a want of peo[)le; but if this were the case. 
We canliardly suppose that such numbers would 
yearly be sent out of the country. What the 
negro nations really \\ant is security of property, 
and its general concomitant, industry; and with¬ 
out these, an increase of peo])le would only 
aggra\ate their distrcs.'jcs. If, in order to fill up 
those parts which a])peared to be deficient in in¬ 
habitants, we wore to suppose a high bounty 
given on children, the eflects would probably be, 
the increase of wars, the increase of the e.xporta- 

* I'ark'.s A(ric;t, i'. \i\. |t 2 IS 

I 111, <■. XXV. ji. a.'Ui 
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tion of slaves, and' a great increase of nrlsery, 
but little or no real increase of population.* 
The,,customs of some nations, and the preju¬ 
dices of all, operate in some degree like a bounty 
of this kind. The Shangalla negroes, according 
to Bruce, hemmed in on every side by active and 
powerful enemies, and leading a life of severe 
labour and constant apprehension, feel but little 
desire for women. It is the wife, and not the 
man, that is the cause of their polygamy. Though 
they live in separate tribes or nations, yet these 
nations are again subdivided into families. In 
fighting, each family attacks and defends by itself, 
and theirs is the spoil and plunder who take it. 
The mothers therefore, sensible of the disadvan¬ 
tages of a small family, seek to multiply it by all 
the means in their power; and it is by their im¬ 
portunity, that the husband suffers himself to be 
overcome.f The motives to polygamy among the 
Galla arc described to be the same, and in both 
nations the first wife courts the alliance of a se¬ 
cond for her husband; and the principal argument 

* The two great requisites just mentioned for a real itici ca.se of 
population, namely, security of property, and its natural coiico- 
Biitant, industry, cannot be expected to exist among the negro 
nations, while the traffic in slaves on the coast gives such constant 
encouragement to the plundering excursions which Park describes. 
Were this traffic at an end, we might rationally hope that, before 
the lapse of any long period, future travellei-s would be able to 
give us a more favourable picture of the state of society nmong 
the African nations, than that drawn by Park. 

+ Bruce s Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, vol. ii, p. 
556. 4to. ‘ 
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she makes u§e of is, that their families may be 
joined together and be strong, and that her chil¬ 
dren, by being few in number, may not fall a prey 
to their enemies in the day of battle.* It is highly 
probable that this extreme desire of having large 
families defeats its own purpose; and that the 
poverty and misery, which it occasions, cause 
fewer children to grow up to maturity, than if 
the parents confined their attention to the rearing 
of a smaller number. 

Bruce is a great friend to polygamy, and de¬ 
fends it, in the only way in which it is capable of 
being defended, by asserting, that in the countries 
in which it principally prevails the proportion of 
girls to boys born is two or three to one. A faet 
so extraordinary liowevcr eannot be admitted 
upon the authority of those vague inquiries on 
which he founds his opinion. That there are con¬ 
siderably more women living than men in these 
climates, is in the highest degree probable. Even 
in Eiiro])e, where it is known with eertainty that 
more boys arc born than girls, the women in ge¬ 
neral exceed the men in number; and wc may 
imagine that in hot and unhealth^^ climates, and 
in a barbarous state of society, the accidents to 
which the men are exposed must be very greatly 
increased. The women, by leading a more se¬ 
dentary life, would softer less from the effects of 
a scorching sun and swampy exhalations; they 
would in general be more exempt from the dis- 


* Bruce’s Trnvcls, vol. ii. p. 
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orders arising from debauchery; but, aboye all, 
they would escape in great measure the ravages 
of war. In a state of society in which hostilities 
never cease, the drains of men, from this cause 
alone, must occasion a great disproportion of the 
sexes, particularly where it is the custom, as re¬ 
lated of the Galla in Abyssinia,* to massacre 
indiscriminately all the males, and save only the 
marriageable women from the general destruction. 
The actual disproportion of the sexes arising from 
these causes probably first gave rise to the per¬ 
mission of polygamy, and has jicrhaps contributed 
to make us more easily believe, that the propor¬ 
tion of male and female children in hot climates 
is very different from what we have experienced 
it to be in the temperate zone. 

Bruce, with his usual prejudices on this subject, 
seems to think that the celibacy of a part of the 
women is fatal to the population of a country. 
He observe.s of Jidda that, on account of the great 
scarcity of provi.sions, which is the result of an 
extraordinary concourse of people to a place 
almost destitute of the necessaries of life, few of 
the inhabitants can avail themselves of the jirivi- 
lege granted by Mahomet. They cannot there¬ 
fore marry more than one wife; and from this 
cause arises, he says, the want of people and the 
large number of unmarried women.f But it is 


* Bi-ucc s Travels to discover tlie Source of the Nile, vol. iv." h. 
411. 

+ Id. Tol. i, c. xi. [). 28U. 
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evidejit. that the want of pqpple in this barren 
sj)ot arises solely from the want of provisions, and 
that, if each man had four wives, the number of 
people could not be permanently increased by 
it. 

In Arabia Felix, according to Bruce, where 
every sort of provision is exceedingly cheap, 
where the fruits of the ground, the general food of 
man, are produced spontaneously, the support of 
a number of wives costs no more than that of so 
many slaves or servants. Their food is the same, 
and a blue cotton shirt, a habit common to them 
all, is not more chargeable for the one than for 
the otljcr. The consccjuence is, he says, that 
celibacy in women is prevented, and the number 
of people increased in a fourfold ratio by poly¬ 
gamy, to what it is in those countries that are 
monogamous.* And yet, notwithstanding this 
fourfold increase, it does not appear that any part 
of Arabia is really very populous. 

The eliect of polygamy in increasing the number 
of married \\omen and jjievcnting celibacy is be¬ 
yond dispute; but how far this may tend to in¬ 
crease the actual population is a^ very different 
consideration. It may perhaps continue to press 
the population harder against the limits of the 
food; but the squalid and hopeless poverty which 
this occasions is by no means favourable to in¬ 
dustry; and fn a climate in which there appears 
tQ be many predisposing causes of sickness, it is 


• Jirurf, \o\. i. ( xi. l>. 2Sl. 
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difficult to conceive that this state of wretch&dness 
does not powerfully contribute to the extraordi¬ 
nary moytality which has been observed in some 
of the«? countries. 

According to Bruce, the whole coast of the Red 
Sea, from Suez to Babelmandel, is extremely un¬ 
wholesome, but more especially between the tro¬ 
pics. Violent fevers, called there Nedad, make 
the principal figure in this fatal list, and generally 
terminate the third day in death.* Fear frequently 
seizes strangers upon the first sight of the great 
mortality which they observe on their first ar¬ 
rival. 

Jidda, and all the parts of Arabia adjacent to 
the eastern coast of the Red Sea, arc in the same 
manner very unwholesomc.f 

In Gondar, fevers perpetually reign, and the in¬ 
habitants are all of the colour of a corpse, 

In Sir^, one of the finest countries in the world, 
putrid fevers of the very worst kind arc almost 
constant.^ In the low grounds of Abyssinia, in 
general, malignant tertians occasion a great mor¬ 
tality.! And every where the small-pox makes 
great ravages,,particularly among the nations bor¬ 
dering on Abyssinia, where it sometimes extin¬ 
guishes whole tribes.^ 

* Bruce, vol. iii. p. 3.3. 
t Id. vol. i. p. 279. 
t Id. vol. iii. p 178. 
k Id. p. 15.3. 

11 Id. vol. iv. p. 22. 

^ Id. vol. iii. c. iii. p. (i8. c. vii. p. 178; vol. i. c. xiii. p. 3.53. 
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The effect of poverty, with had diet, and, its al¬ 
most constant concomitant, want of cleanliness, in 
aggravating malignant distempers, is we4,luiown ; 
and this kind of wretchedness seems generally to 
prevail. Of Tchagassa, near Gondar, Bruce ob¬ 
serves that the inhabitants, notwithstanding their 
threefold harvests, are miserably poor.* At 
Adovva, the capital of Tigr^, he makes the same 
remark, and applies it to all the Abyssinian 
fanners. The land is let yearly to the highest 
bidder, and in general the landlord furnishes the 
.seed and receives half of the produce; but it is 
.said that he is a very indulgent master who does 
not take another ejuarter for the risk he has run; 
so that the quantity which comes to the share of 
the husbandman is not more than sufficient to af¬ 
ford a bare sustenance to his wretched family.-f 

The ilgows, one of the most considerable na¬ 
tions of Ai)yssinia in point of number, arc described 
by Bruce as living in a stale of misery and penury 
scarcely to be conceived. We saw a number of 
women, he .says, wrinkled and sun-burnt so as 
scarcely to appear human, wandering about under 
a burning sun with one and sometimes two chil¬ 
dren upon their backs, gathering the seeds of 
bent grass to make a kind of bread,;{; The Agow 
women begin to bear children at eleven years old. 
They marry generally about that age, and there is 


* l?nin*, vdl iii. v. Tii. p. 1 
t lli. 1‘. V. p. IL’ 1. 
t Id. c. xi\. p. 
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no such thing as barrenness known among them.* * * § 
In Dixan, oiie of the frontier towns of Abyssinia, 
the only trade is that of selling children. Five 
hundred are exported annually to Arabia; and in 
times of scarcity, Bruce observes, four times that 
number.f 

In Abyssinia polygamy does not regularly pre¬ 
vail. Bruce, indeed, makes rather a strange as¬ 
sertion on this subject; and says that, though we 
read from the Jesuits a great deal about marriage 
and polygamy, yet that there is nothing which 
may be averred more truly than that there is no 
such thing as marriage in Abyssinia.^ But, how¬ 
ever this may be, it appears clear that few or no 
women lead a life of celibacy in that country; and 
that the prolific powers of nature are nearly all 
called into action, except so far as they arc 
checked by promiscuous intercourse. This, how¬ 
ever, from the state of manners described by 
Bruce, must operate very })o\verfully.§ 

The check to poi^ulation from war appeal^ to 
be excessive. For the last four hundred years, 
according to Bruce, it has never ceased to lay 
desolate this unhappy country; j and the savage 
manner in which it is carried on surrounds it with 
tenlbld destruction. When Bruce first entered 
Abyssinia, he saw on every side ruined villages 


* lirucc, viil. iii. c. xix. p. 

t Id. c. iii, [), HS. 

t Id. V. x\. p. 3()(i 

§ Id. p. 2 <.) 2 . 

II 111. \ol. IV, p. II') 
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destroyed to their lowest foundations by Ras 
Michael in his march to Gondar.* In the course 
of the civil wars; while Bruce was in the country, 
he says, “ The rebels had begun to lay waste 
“ Dembea, and burnt all the villages in the plain 
“ from south to west, making it like a desert be- 
“ tween Michael and Fasil.****The king often 
“ ascended to the top of the tower of his palace, 
“ and contemplated with the greatest displea- 
“ sure the burning of his rich villages in Dcm- 
“ bea.'’t another place he says, “ The whole 
“country of Degwcssa was totally destroyed; 
“ men, women and children were entirely extir- 
“ patcd without distinction of age or sex; the 
“ houses razed to the ground, and the country 
“ about it left as desolate as after the deluge. 
“ The villages belonging to the king w’ere as se- 
“ vercly treated ; an universal cry was heard 
“ from all parts, but no one dared to suggest 
“any means of help."j; In Maitsha, one of the 
provinces of i\l)yssinia, he was told that, if ever 
he met an old man, he might be sure that he was 
a stranger, as all that w’crc natives died by the 
lance young.^ » 

If the picture of the stale of Abyssinia drawn 
by Bruce, be in any degree near the truth, it 
])laces in a strong point of view the force of that 
principle of increase, which preserves a popula- 

*■ Ururc, vol. iii. c. vii. ji. 192. 

, t Id. vol. iv. c. V. j>. 112. 

J Id. vol. iv. j). 2;)8. 

§ Id. c. i. p. 14. 
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tion fully up to the -level of the means of siibsist- 
ence luider the checks of war, pestilential diseases 
and promiscuous intercourse, all operating in an 
excessive degree. 

The nations which border on Abyssinia arc 
universally short-lived. A Shangalla woman at 
twenty-two is, according to Bruce, more wrinkled 
and deformed by age than an European woman 
at sixty.* It would appear, therefore, that in all 
these countries, as among the northern shepherds 
in the times of their constant emigrations, there 
is a very rapid succession of human beings; and 
the difference in the two instances is, that our 
northern ancestors died out of their own country, 
whereas these die at home. If accurate registers 
of mortality were kept^ among these nations, I 
have little doubt that it would appear, tliat, in¬ 
cluding the mortality from wars, 1 in 17 or 18 at 
the least dies annually, instead of 1 in 34, 30’, 
or 40, as in the generality of European states. 

The description, which Bruce gives of some 
parts of the country which he passed through on 
his return home, presents a picture more dreadful 
even than the ftate of Abyssinia, and shews how 
little population depends on the birth of children, 
in comparison of the production of food and 
those circum.stances of natural and political situa¬ 
tion which influence this produce. 

“ At half past six,” Bruce says, “ we arrived 
“ at Garigana, a village whose inhabitants had all 


* Rnicc, vol. ii. p. -i'jtj. 
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“ perished with hunger the -year before; their 
“ wretched bones being all unburie^ and scat- 
“ tered upon the surface of the ground where the 
“ village formerly stood. We encamped among 
“ the bones of the dead; no space could be found 
“ free from them.’’* 

Of another town or village in his route he ob¬ 
serves, “ The strength of Teawa was 25 horse. 
“ The rest of the inhabitants might be 1200 
“ naked miserable and despicable Arabs, like 
“ the rest of those which live in villages.**** Such 
“ was the state of Teawa. Its consequence was 
“ only to remain till the Daveina Arabs should 
“ resolve to attack it, when its corn-fields being 
“ burnt and destroyed in a night by a multitude 
“ of horsemen, the bones of its inhabitants scat- 
“ tered upon the earth would be all its remains, 
“ like those of the miserable village of Gari- 
gana.’‘t 

“ There is no water between Teawa and Beyla. 
“ Once indedidema and a number of villages 
“ were suj)plied witli water from wells, and had 
“ large crops of Indian corn sown about their 
“ possessions. The curse of that country, the 
“ Daveina Arabs, have destroyed Indedidema 
“ and all the villages about it; filled up their 
“ wells, burnt their crops, and e.xposed all the in- 
" habitants to die by famine. ’;}; 


* nrucc, vol. iv. p. 3-1!). 
t W. p. 3:).3. 

• Itl. p. 411. 
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Soon after leaving Sennaar, he says, ** We 
“ began to see the effects of the quantity of rain 
“ having failed. There was little corn sown, and 
“ that so late as to be scarcely above ground. It 
“ seems the rains begin later as they jmss north- 
“ ward. Many people were here employed in 
“ gathering grass-seeds to make a very bad kind 
“ of bread. 1 , These people appear perfect skele- 
“ tons, and no wonder, as they live upon such 
“ fare. Nothing increases the danger of travel- 
“ ling and prejudice against strangers more, than 
“ the scarcity of provisions in the country tbkj^ugh 
“ which you are to pass.”* ' 

“ Came to Eltic, a straggling village about half 
“ a mile from the Nile, in the north of a large 
“ bare plain; all pasture, except the banks of the 
“ river which are covered with wood. We now 
“ no longer saw any corn sown. The people 
“ here were at the same miserable employment 
“ as those we had seen before, that of gathering 
“ grass-seeds. ”t 

Under such circumstances of climate and poli¬ 
tical situation, though a greater degree of fore¬ 
sight, industr)% and security, might considerably 
better their condition and increase their popula¬ 
tion, the birth of a greater number of children 
without these concomitants would only aggravate 
their misery, and leave their population where it 
was. 


* Bruce, vol. Iv. p. J1. 
+ Id. p. 511. 
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Th« same may be said of tbe once flourishing 
and populous country of Egypt. Its present de¬ 
pressed state has not been caused by the weaken¬ 
ing of the principle of increase, but by the weak¬ 
ening of the principle of industry and foresight, 
from the insecurity of property consequent on 
a most tyrannical and oppressive government. 
The principle of increase in Egypt'at present 
does all that is possible for it to do. It keeps 
the population fully up to the level of the means 
of subsistence; and, were its power ten times 
greater than it really is, it could do no more. 

The remains of ancient work.s, the vast lakes, 
canals and liirge conduits for water destined to 
keep the Nile under control, serving as reservoirs 
to supply a dry year, and as drains and outlets 
to prevent the sujicrabundancc of water in wet 
years, sutliciontly indicate to us that the former 
iilhabitaut.s of Egypt by art and industry contrived 
to fertilize a much greater quantity of land from 
the ovcrflowing.s of their river, than is done at pre¬ 
sent ; and to prevent, in some measure, the dis- 
tressc.s which arc now .so frequently experienced 
from a redundant or insufticient inrwidation.* It 
is said of the governor I’eironius, that, eftecting 
by art what was denied by nature, he caused abun- 
<lance to prevail in Egypt under the disadvantages 
of such a deficient inundation, as had always be¬ 
fore been accompanied by dearth.t A flood too 
« • 

* Bmcc, \(il. iii. c. wii. p. 710. 
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great is as fatal to rtie husbandman as one tliat is 
deficient; and the ancients had, in consequence 
drains and outlets to spread the superfluous waters 
over the thirsty sands of Lybia, and render even the 
desert habitable. These works are now all out of 
repair, and by ill management often produce 
mischief instead of good. The causes of this neg¬ 
lect, and Consequently of the diminished means 
of subsistence, are obviously to be traced to the 
extreme ignorance and brutality of the govern¬ 
ment, and the wretched state of the people. The 
Mamelukes, in whom the principal power resides, 
think only of enriching thcm.sclvcs, and employ for 
this purpose what appears to them to be the sim¬ 
plest method, that of seizing wealth wherever it 
may be found, of wresting it by violence from the 
possessor, and of continually imposing new and 
arbitrary contributions.* Their ignorance and 
brutality, and the constant state of alarm in 
which they live, prevent them from having any 
views of enriching the country, the better to pre¬ 
pare it for their plunder. .\o public works there¬ 
fore are to be expected from the government, and 
no individiiahproprietor dares to undertake any 
improvement which might imjily the pos.session 
of capital, as it would probably be the immediate 
signal of his destruction. Under such circum¬ 
stances we cannot be surprised that the ancient 
works are neglected, that the soil is ill cultivated, 

and that the means of .subsi.stcncc, and conse- 

» 
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quentJy the population, are gre'atly reduced. But 
such is the natural fertility of the Delta from the 
inundations of the Nile, that even without any 
capital employed upon the land, without a right 
of succession, and consequently almost without a 
right of property, it still maintains a considerable 
population in proportion to its extent, sufficient, 
if property were secure, and industry well di¬ 
rected, gradually to improve and extend the cul¬ 
tivation of the country and restore it to its for¬ 
mer state of prosperity. It may be safely pro¬ 
nounced of Eg\'pt that it is not the want of 
population that has checked its industry, but tho 
want of industry that has cheeked its population. 

The immediate causes which keep down the 
jiopulalion to the level of the present contracted 
means of subsistence, are but too obvious. The 
peasants arc allowed for their maintenance only 
sufficient to kecj) them alive.* A miserable sort 
of bread made of doura without leaven or flavour, 
cold water, and raw onions make up the whole of 
their diet. Meat and fat, of which they are pas¬ 
sionately fond, jicver appear but on great oc¬ 
casions, and among those who arc hiore at their 
case. Their hubitatiiais arc huts made of earth, 
where a stranger would be suflocated with the 
heat and smoke; and where the diseases gene¬ 
rated by want of cleanliness, by moisture and by 
bad nourishment, often visit them and commit 
gi’eht ravages. To these physical evils arc added 

Vovngo do Wdnoy. umi. i o. \ii. j) 1,1.’. 
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a constant state of alarm, the fear of the plunder 
of the Arabs, and the visits of the Mamelukes, 
the spirit of revenge transmitted in /amilie^ and 
all the evils of a continual civil war.* 

In the year 1783 the plague was very fatal; 
and in 1784 and 1785 a dreadful famine reigned 
in Egypt, owing to a deficiency in the inundation 
of the Nile. Volney draws a frightful picture of 
the misery that was suffered on this occasion.* 
The streets of Cairo, which at first were full of 
beggars, were soon cleared of all these objJbts, 
who either perished or fled. A vast number of 
unfortunate wretches, in order to escape death, 
spread themselves over all the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, and the towns of Syria were inundated 
with Egyptians. The streets and public places 
were crowded by famished and dying skeletons. 
All the most revolting modes of satisfying the 
cravnngs of hunger were resorted to; the most 
disgusting food was devoured with eagerness; 
and Volney mentions the having seen under the 
walls of ancient Alexandria two miserable 
wretches seated on the carcase of a camel, and 
disputing with the dogs its putrid flesh. The 
depopulation of the two years was estimated at 
one-sixth of all the inhabitants.f 

* Volney, tom. i. c. xii. p. 173. This sketch of the slate of the 
peasantry in Egypt given by Volney seems to be nearly couBrined 
by all other writers on this subject; and particularly in a valuable 
paper entitled Considerations gineruhs stir f Agriculture * de 
^Egypte, par L. Reynicr. (Mcmoircs sur T Egyptc, torn, iv, p. 1 •) 

t Voy. de Volney, tom. i. c. xii. s. ii. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Checks to Population in Siberia, Northern and 
Southern. 


The inhabitants of the most northern parts of 
Asia subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing; and 
we- may suppose therefore that the checks to 
their increase are of the same nature as those 
which prevail among the American Indians; ex¬ 
cept that the check from war is considerably less, 
and the check from famine perhaps greater, than 
in the temperate regions of America. M. de 
Lesseps, who travelled from Kamtschatka to 
Petersburgh with the papers of the unfortunate 
l^<5rousc, draws a melancholy picture of the mi¬ 
sery sometimes suffered in this part of the world 
from a scarcity of food, lie observes, while at 
Bolchcretsk, a village of Kamtschatka; “ Very 
“ heavy rains are injurious in this country, be- 
“ cause they occasion floods which tirive the fish 
“ from the rivers. A famine, the most distressing 
“ to the poor Kamtschadales, is the result; as 
" happened last year in all the villages along the 
“ western coast of the peninsula. This dreadful 
“ calamity occurs so frequently in this quarter, 
“• that the inhabitants are obliged to abandon 
“ their dwellings, and repair with their families 
“ to the border of the Kamtschatka river where 
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“ they hope to find better resources, fish •being 
“ more plentiful in this river. Mr. KasloflP fthe 
“ Russian officer who conducted M. de Les- 
“ seps) had intended to proceed along the west- 
“ ern coast; but the news of this famine de- 
“ termined him, contrary to his wishes, to return 
“ rather than be driven to the necessity of stop- 
“ ping half way or perishing with hunger.”* 
Though a different route was pursued, yet in thel 
course of the journey almost all the dogs, vvhich 
drew the sledges, died for want of food; and 
every dog, as soon as he failed, was immediately 
devoured by the others.f 

Even at Okotsk, a town of considerable trade, 
the inhabitants wait with hungry impatience for 
the breaking up of the river Okhota in the spring. 
When M. de Lesseps was there, the stock of 
dried fish was nearly exhausted. Meal was so 
dear that the common people were unable to pur¬ 
chase it. On drawing the river prodigious num¬ 
bers of small fish were caught, and the joy and 
clamour redoubled at the sight. The most fa¬ 
mished were first served, M. de Lesseps feel¬ 
ingly says, I could not refrain from tears on 
“ perceiving the ravenousness of these poor crea- 
“ tures ;****whole families contended for the fish, 
“ which were devoured raw before my eyes.”;}; 

Throughout all the northern parts of Siberia, 

* Travels in Kanitscliatka, vol. i. n. 147. 8vo, Eng. trans. 
1790. 

t Id. p. 2G4. 

J Id. vol. ii. p. 252, 253. 
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the small-pox is very fatal. * * * § In Kamtschatka, 
according to M. dc Lesseps, it has carried off 
three fourths* of the native inhabitants. 

Pallas confirms this account; and, in describing 
the Ostiacks on the Obi, who live nearly in the 
same manner, observes that this disorder makes 
dreadful ravages among them, and may be con¬ 
sidered as the principal check tb their increase.t 
The extraordinary mortality of the small-pox 
among these people is very naturally accounted 
for by the extreme heat, filth and putrid air of 
their underground habitations. Three or four 
Ostiack families arc crowded together in one hut; 
andmothing can be so disgusting as their mode 
of living. They never wash their hands, and the 
putrid remains of the fish, and the excrements of 
the children, arc never cleared away. From this 
description, says Pallas, one may easily form an 
idea of the stench, the fmtid vapours and humidity 
of their Yoiirts.;j: They have seldom many chil¬ 
dren. It is a rare thing to sec three or four in 
one famil)'^; and the reason given by Pallas is 
that so many die young on account of their bad 
nourishment.§ To this, perhaps, shcuild be added 
the state of miserable and laborious servitude to 
which the women are condemned,! which cer¬ 
tainly prevents them from being prolific. 

* I'rftvels in Knmtschiitku, vol. i. p. 128. 

,t. Voy. de Pallas, torn. iv. p. C8. •Jlo. 5 vols. 1788, JVis. 

X Id. p. CO. , 

§ Id. p. 72. 
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The Samoyedes; Fallas thinks, are not quite so 
dirty as the Ostiacks, because they are more in 
motion during the winter in hunting; but he. de¬ 
scribes the state of the women amongst them as 
a still more wretched and laborious servitude ;* 
and consequently the check to population from 
this cause must be greater. 

Most of the natives of these inhospitable regions 
live nearly in the same miserable manner, which 
it would be therefore mere repetition to describe. 
From what has been said, we may form a suffi¬ 
cient idea of the principal checks that keep the 
actual population down to the level of the scanty 
means of subsistence which these dreary coun¬ 
tries afford. 

In some of the southern parts of Siberia, and 
in the districts adjoining the Wolga, the Russian, 
travellers describe the soil to be of extraordinary 
fertility. It consists in general of a fine black 
mould of so rich a nature as not to require or even 
to bear dressing. Manure only makes the corn 
grow too luxuriantly, and subjects it to fall to the 
ground and be spoiled. The only mode of re¬ 
cruiting this kind of land which is practised is, 
by leaving it one year out of three in fallow; and 
proceeding in this way, there are some grounds, 
the vigour of which is said to be inexhaustible.f 
Yet, notwithstanding the facility with which, as 
it would appear, the most plentiful subsistence 
might be procured, many of these districts are 

* Voy. «Ie Palltts, tom. iv. ji. 92. 
t I«l. p. h. 
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thinly peopled, and in none* of them, perhaps, 
does population increase in the proportion that 
mkht be expected from the nature of the soil. 

Such countries seem to be under that moral 
impossibility of increasing, which is well de¬ 
scribed by Sir James Steuart.* If either from 
the nature of the government, or the habits of the 
people, obstacles exist to the settlement of fresh 
farms or the subdivision of the old ones, a part of 
the society may suffer want, even in the midst of 
s^^parent plenty. It is not enough that a country 
should have the power of producing food in abun¬ 
dance, but the state of society must be such as to 
afford the means of its proper distribution; and 
the reason why population goes on slowly in these 
countries is, that the small demand for labour 
prevents that distribution of the produce of the 
soil, which, while the divisions of land remain the 
same, can alone make the lower classes of society 
partakers of the plenty which it affords. The 
mode of agriculture is described to be extremely 
simple, and to require very few labourers. In 
some places the seed is merely thrown on the 
fallow.f The buck-wheat is a cnmmon culture; 
and though it is sown very thin, yet one sowing 
will last five or six years, and produce every year 
twelve or fifteen times the original quantity. The 
seed which falls during the time of the harvest ia 
sufficient for the next year, and it is only necessary 
0 • 

* Econ. b. i, c. t. p. 30. 4to, 

t Voy. du Pallas, tom. i. p. 250. 
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to pass a harrow onec over it in the spring.' And 
this is continued till the fertility of the soil be¬ 
gins to diminish. It is observed, very justly, that 
the cultivation of no kind of grain can so exactly 
suit the indolent inhabitants of the plains of 
Siberia.* 

With such a system of agriculture, and with 
few or no manufactures, the demand for labour 
must very easily be satisfied. Corn will undoubt¬ 
edly be very cheap; but labour will in proportion 
be still cheaper. Though the larincr may be able 
to provide an ample quantity of food for his own 
children, yet the wages of his labourer may not be 
suflicient to enable him to rear up a family with 
ease. 

If, from observing the deficiency of population 
compared with the fertility of the soil, we were 
to endeavour to remedy it by giving a bounty 
upon children, and thus enabling the labourer to 
rear up a greater number, what would be the 
consequence? Nobody would want the work of 
the supernumerary labourers that were thus 
brought into the market. Though the ample sub¬ 
sistence of a nran for a day might be purchased 
for a penny, yet nobody would give these people 
a farthing for their labour. The farmer is able to 
do all that he wishes, all that he thinks necessary 
in the cultivation of the soil, by means of his own 
family and the one or two labourers that he might 
have before. As these people therefore can give' 
him nothing that he wants, it is not to be ex- 


* DCcouv. Uubs. vol. iv. p 329. 8v(>. 1 volt. Berne. 
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pected that he should overcome his natural indo¬ 
lence, and undertake a larger and more trouble¬ 
some concern, merely to provide them gratuitously 
with food. In such a state of things, when the 
very small demand for manufacturing labour is 
satisfied, what are the rest to do? They are, in 
fact, as completely without the means of subsist¬ 
ence as if they were living upon a barren sand. 
They must either emigrate to some place where 
their work is wanted, or perish miserably of po¬ 
verty. Should they be prevented from suffering 
this last extremity by a scanty subsistence given 
to them, in consequence of a scanty and only 
occasional use of their labour, it is evident that, 
though they might exist themselves, they would 
not be in a capacity to marry and continue to in¬ 
crease the population. 

If in the best cultivated and most populous 
countries of Europe the present divisions of land 
and farms had taken place, and had not been fol¬ 
lowed by the introduction of commerce and ma¬ 
nufactures, population would long since have 
come to a stand from the total want of motive to 
further cultivation, and the consequent want of 
demand for labour; and it is obvious that the 
excessive fertility of the country now under con¬ 
sideration would rather aggravate than diminish 
the difiiculty. 

It will probably be said that, if there were much 
good land unused, new settlements and divisions 
would of course take place, and that the reduu- 
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dant population woiiM' raisd' its own foods and 
generate the demand for it, as in America. 

This would, no doubt, be the case under fa¬ 
vourable circumstances; if, for instance, in the 
first place, the land were of such a nature as to 
afford all the other materials of capital as well as 
corn; secondly, if such land were to be purchased 
in small lots, and the property well secured under 
a free government; and, thirdly, if habits of in¬ 
dustry and accumulation generally prevailed 
among the mass of the people. But the failure 
of any of these conditions would essentially check, 
or might altogether slop, the progress of popula¬ 
tion. Land that would bear the most abundant 
crops of corn might be totally unfit for extensive 
and general settlements from a want either of 
wood or of water. The accumulations of indi¬ 
viduals would go most reluctantly and slowly to 
the land, if the tenures on which farms w’ere held 
were either insecure or degrading; and no facility 
of production could effect a permanent increase 
and proper distribution of the necessaries of Ufe 
under inveterate habits of indolence and want of 
foresight. ^ 

It is obvious that the favourable circumstances 
here alluded to have not been combined in Sibe¬ 
ria; and even on the supposition of there being 
no physical defects in the nature of the soil to be 
overcome, the political and moral difficulties in 
the way of a rapid increase of population could 
yield but slowly to the best-directed efforts. In 
America the rapid increase of agricultural capital 
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is ocsasioned in a ^i*eat'degree by the savings 
from the high wages of common labour. The 
command of thirty or forty pounds at the least, is 
considered as necessary to enable an active young 
man to begin a plantation of his own in the back 
settlements. Such a sum may be saved in a few 
years without much difficulty in America, where 
labour is in great demand and paid at a high rate; 
but the redundant labourer of Siberia would find 
it extremely difficult to collect such funds as would 
enable him to build a house, to purchase stock and 
utensils, and to subsist till he could bring his new 
land into proper order and obtain an adequate 
return. Even the children of the farmer, when 
grown up, would not easily provide these neces¬ 
sary funds. In a state of society where the mar¬ 
ket for corn is extremely narrow, and the price 
very low, the cultivators are always poor; and 
'though they may be able amply to provide for 
their family in the simple article of food, yet they 
cannot realize a capital to divide among their 
children, and enable them to undertake the culti¬ 
vation of fresh land. Though this necessary ca¬ 
pital might be very small, yet even this small sum 
the farmer perhaps cannot acquire; for when he 
grows a greater quantity of corn than usual, he 
finds no purchaser for it,* and cannot convert it 
into any permanent article which will enable any 
of his children to command an equivalent portion 

* II y a fort pcu de debit dans le pays, parceque la plupart dcs 
habitans soul cullivateurs, ct elevcnt eux-ni6mes des bestiaux.— 
Voy. de Pallas, tom. iv. p. 4. 
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S’ * 

of subsistence or labour in‘*future.* He often, 
therefore, contents himself with growing only 
what is sufficient for the immediate demands of 
his family, and the narrow market to which he is 
accustomed. And if he has a large family, many 
of his' children probably fall into the rank of la¬ 
bourers, and their further increase is checked, as 
in the case of the labourer before described,*by a 
want of the means of subsistence. 

It is not therefore a direct encouragement to 
the procreation and rearing of children that is 
wanted in these countries, in order to increase 
their population; but the creation of an effectual 
demand for the produce of the soil, by promoting 
the means of its distribution. This can only be 
effected by the introduction of manufactures, and 
by inspiring the cultivator with a taste for them, 
and thus enlarging the internal market. 

The late empress of Russia encouraged both” 
manufacturers and cultivators; and furnished to 
foreigners of either description caj)ital free of all 
interest for a certain term of years.f These well 

* In ncldition to tjic c.nuses here incationcci, I have lately been 
informed that one of the principal reasoiib why large triicts of rich 
land lie uncultivated in this part of the world is the swarm of 
locusts, which at certain seasons covers these districts, and froTn 
the ravages of which it is impossible to protect the rising crop. 

t Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, vol. ii. p. 242. The 
principal cflect, perhaps, of these importations of foreigners, was the 
introduction of free men instead of slaves, and of German industiy 
instead of Uusaian indolence; but the introduction of that part of 
capital which consists in machinery would be a very great point. 
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* 

directed efforts, added to what had been done by 
Peter I,, had, as might be expected, a considerable 
effect; and the Russian territories, particularly the 
Asiatic part of them, which had slumbered for cen¬ 
turies with a population nearly stationary, or atmost 
increasing very languidly, seem to have made a sud¬ 
den start of late years. Though the population of 
the more fertile provinces of Siberia be still very in¬ 
adequate to the richness of the soil; yet in some of 
them agriculture flourishes in no inconsiderable 
degree, and great quantities of corn are grown. In 
a general dearth which happened in 17G9, the pro¬ 
vince of Isetsk was able, notwithstanding a scanty 
harvest, to supply in the usual manner the foun- 
derics and forges of the Ural,, besides preserving 
from the horrors of famine all the neighbouring 
provinces.* And in the territory of Krasnoyarsk,, 
on the shores of the Yenissey, in spite of the in¬ 
dolence and drunkenness of the inhabitants, the 
abundance of corn is so great that no instance has 
ever been known of a general failure.! Pallas 
justly observes that, if we consider that Siberia 
not two hundred years ago was a wilderness utterly 
unknown, and in point of population even far 
behind the almost desert tracts of North America, 
we may reasonably be astonished at the present 


and the cheapness of manufactures would soon "ivc tlic cultivsitors 
a taste for them. 

. * ' oy. dc I’allas, tom. iii. p. 10. 
t Id. tom. iv. p. 3. 
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state of this part of the world, and at tha^ multi¬ 
tude of its Russian inhabitants, who in numbers 
greatly exceed the natives.* * * § 

When Pallas was in Siberia, provisions in these 
fertile districts, particularly in the environs of 
Krasnoyarsk, were most extraordinarily cheap. 
A pood, or forty pounds, of wheaten flour, was 
sold for about two-pence halfpenny, an ox for five 
or six shillings, and a cow for three or four.'}' 
This unnatural cheapness, owing to a want of vent 
for the products of the soil, was perhaps the prin¬ 
cipal check to industry. In the period which has 
since elapsed, the prices have risen considerably 
and we may conclude therefore that the object 
wanted has beei^|ln a great measure attained, 
and that the population proceeds with rapid 
strides. 

Pallas, however, complains that the intentions 
of the empress respecting the peopling of Siberia 
were not always well fulfilled by her subordinate 
agents, and that the proprietors to whose care 
this was left, often sent off colonists, in every re¬ 
spect unfit fOT the purpose in regard to age, disease 
and want of industrious habits.^ Even the Ger¬ 
man settlers in the districts near the Wolga are, 
according to Pallas, deficient in this last point,! 

* Voy. de Pallas, tom. iv. p. 6. 

+ Id. p. 3. / 

t looke's View of the Russian Empire, vol. iii. p 239, 

§ Voy. de Pallas, tom. v. p. 5. • ■ 

11 Id.jj/253. 
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and this is certainly a most essential one. It may 
indeed be safely asserted that the importation of 
industry is of infinitely more consequence to the 
population of a country, than the importation of 
men and women considered only with regard to 
numbers. Were it possible at once to change the 
habits of a whole people, and to direct its industry 
at pleasure, no government would ever be reduced 
to the necessity of encouraging foreign settlers. 
But to change long-existing habits is of all enter¬ 
prises the most difficult. Many years must elapse . 
under the most favourable circumstances, before 
the Siberian boor will possess the industry and 
activity of an English labourer. And though the 
Russian government has beer^cessant in its en- 
-deavours to convert the pastoral tribes of Siberia 
to agriculture, yet many obstinately persist in., 
bidding defiance to any attempts that can be 
made to wean them from their injurious sloth.* 

Many other obstacles concur to prevent that 
rapid growth of the Russian colonies, which the 
pr(^reative power would permit. Some of the 
low countries of Siberia are unhealthy from the 
number of marshes which they cpotain;'!' and 


* Tooke’s Russian Empire, vol. iii. p. 313. 
t Voy. lie Pallas, tom. iii. p. 16. Though in countries where 
the procreative power is never fully called into action, unhealthy 
seasons and epidemics have but little e&ect on t^^ average popula¬ 
tion; yet in new colonies, which are differently cucumstanced in 
'tMs’respect, they materially impede its progress. Thb point is not 
sufficiently understood. If in countries which were either station¬ 
ary or increasing very slowly, all the immediate checks to'populft* 
VOL. 1. N ' 
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great ani& wasting epizootics are frequent Afnong 
the cattle.* In the districts near the Wolga, 
though the soil is naturally rich, yet droughts are 
so frequent, that there is seldom more than one 
good harvest out of three.f The colonists of 
Saratof, after they had been settled for some years, 
were obliged to remove on this account to other 
districts; and the whole expense of building their 
houses, amounting to above a million of rubles, 
was remitted to them by the empress.J For pur¬ 
poses either of safety or convenienee, the houses 
of each colony are all built contiguous or nearly 
so, and not scattered about upon the different 
fai’ms. A want of room is in consequence soon 
felt in the immediate neighbourhood of the village, 
while the distant grounds remain in a state of very 
imperfect cultivation. On observing this in the 
colony of Kotschesnaia, Pallas proposed that a 
certain part should be removed by the empress 
to other districts, that the remainder might be 
left more at their ease.§ This proposal .seems to 


tion, which hail been observed, were to continue in force, no 
abundance of foojl could materially increase the number of people. 
But the precise way in which such an abundance operates is by 
diminishing the immediate checks which before prevailed. Those, 
however, which may remain, cither from the difficulty of changing 
habits, or from any unfavourable circumstances in the soil or cli¬ 
mate, will still continue to operate in preventing the procreative 
power from prc^iicing its full effect. 

* Voy, de Dallas, tom. iii. p. 17. tom. v. p. 411. 

+ Id. t^. v. p. 252. et seq. 

J Tgoke’s Russian Empire, vol. ii. p, 245. 

^ jyoy. de Pallas, tom. v, p. 253. 




prove ithat spontaneous divisidns of this kind did 
not often take place, and that the children of the 
colonists might not always find an easy mode of 
settling themselves, and rearing up fresh families. 
In the flourishing colony of the Moravian brethren 
in Sarepta, it is said that the young people cannot 
marry without the consent of their priests; and 
that their consent is not in general granted till late. * 
It would appear, therefore, that among the obsta¬ 
cles to the increase of population, even in these 
new colonies, the preventive check has its share. 
Population can never increase with great rapidity 
but when the real price of common labour is very 
high, as in America; and from the state of society 
in this part of the Russian territories, and the con¬ 
sequent want of a proper vent for the produce of 
industry, this effect, which usually accompanies 
new colonies and is essential to their rapid growth, 
ddes not take place in any considerable degree.f 

• Voy. de Fallas, tom. v. p. l/ii. 

t Other causes may concur in restraining the population of Si¬ 
beria, which have not been noticed by Pallas. In general, it 
should be observed, with regard to all the immediate checks to 
poptrlation, which I either have had or shall haw occasion to men- ' 
tion, that, as it is evidently impossible to ascertain the extent to 
which each acts, and the proportion of the whole procreative power 
which it impedes, no accurate inferences respecting the actual state 
of population can be drawn from fhem d priori. The prevailing 
dhecks in two different nations may appear to b? exactly the same 
as to kind, yet if they are difierent^n degree, thb>^ate of increase 
in euch will, of course, be us different as possible.'V.Al^ 
be done, therefore, is to proceed as in physical inquirasj that is, 
first to observe the facts, and then account for them fronnthe best 
lights that can be collected. 

N 2 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Checks to Population in the Turkish Dominions 
and Persia. 

Iv the Asiatic parts of the Turkish dominions it 
will not be difficult, from the accounts of travel¬ 
lers, to trace the checks to population and the 
causes of its present decay; and as there is little 
difference in the manners of the Turks, whether 
they inhabit Europe or Asia, it will not be worth 
while to make them the subject of distinct con¬ 
sideration. 

The fundamental cause of the low state of po¬ 
pulation in Turkey, compared with its extent of 
territory, is undoubtedly the nature of the govern¬ 
ment. Its tyranny, its feebleness, its bad laws 
and worse administration of them, together with 
the consequent insecurity of property, throw such 
obstacles in the way of agriculture that the means 
of subsistence are necessarily decreasing yearly, 
and with thefu, of course, the number of people. 
The miri, or general land-tax paid to the sultan, 
is in itself moderate ;* but by abuses inherent in 
the Turkish government, the pachas and their 
agents have /ound out the means of rendering it 
ruinous, ^hough they cannot absolutely alter the 
impost y/liich has been established by the sultan, 
they h>rve introduced a multitude of changes, which, 

A 

/ / * Voy. dc Volney, tom. ii. c. xxxvii. p. 373. 8vo. 1787. 
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witboift the name, produce all the effects of an 
augmentation.* In Syria, according to Volney, 
having the greatest part of the land at their dis¬ 
posal, they clog their concessions with burden¬ 
some conditions, and exact the half, and sometimes 
even two-thirds, of the crop. When the harvest 
is over, they cavil about losses, and as they have 
the power in their hands, they carry otf what they 
think proper. If the season fail, they still exact the 
same sum, and expose every thing that the poor 
peasant possesses to sale. To these constant op¬ 
pressions are added a thousand accidental extor¬ 
tions, Sometimes a whole village is laid under 
contribution for some real or imaginary offence. 
Arbitrary presents are exacted on the accession 
of each governor; grass, barley and straw are de¬ 
manded for his horses ; and commissions are mul¬ 
tiplied, that the soldiers who carry the orders may 
Ifve upon the starving peasants, whom they treat 
with the most brutal insolence and injustice.! 

The consequence of these depredations is that 
the poorer class of inhabitants, ruined, and unable 
any longer to pay the miri, become a burden to 
the village, or fly into the cities; lyjt the miri is , 
unalterable, and the sura to be levied must be 
found somewhere. The portion of those who are 
thus driven from their homes falls on the remain¬ 
ing inhabitants, whose burden, though at first 
light, now becomes insupportable. If they should 

.. \ 

* i^oy. de Volney, tom. ii. c. xxxvii. p. 373> 

t Id. p. 374. ' 
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be visited by two years of drought and fatryne the 
whole village is ruined and abandoned; and the 
tax which it should have paid, is levied oa the 
neighbouring lands.* 

The same mode of proceeding takes place with 
regard to the tax on the Christians, which has been 
raised by these means from three, five, and eleven 
piastres, at which it was at first fixed, to thirty- 
five and forty, which absolutely impoverishes 
those on whom it is levied, and obliges them to 
leave the country. It has been remarked that 
these exactions have made a vapid progress during 
the last forty years; from which time are dated 
the decline of agriculture, the depopulation of the 
country and the diminution in the quantity of 
specie carried into Constantinople.f 

The food of the peasants is almost every where 
reduced to a little flat cake of barley or doura, 
onions, lentils and water. Not to lose any pafrt 
of their com, they leave in it all sorts of wild 
grain, which often produce bad consequences. 
In the mountains of Lebanon and Nabloi^, in time 
of dearth, they gather the acorns from the oaks, 
which they eat after boiling or roasting them in 
ashes.J 

By a natural consequence of this misery, the 
art of cultivation is in the most deplorable state. 
The husbandman is almost without instruments, 
and those hpdias are very bad. His plough is fre- 

Voy. de Volney, tom. ii. c. xxxvii. p.^75. 

+ Id. p.376. 
t Id. p. 377. 
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quently no more than the branch of a tree cut 
below a fork, and used without wheels. The 
ground is tilled by asses and cows, rarely by 
oxen, which would bespeak too much riches. In 
the districts exposed to the Arabs, as in Palestine, 
the countryman must sow with his musket in his 
hand; and scarcely does the corn turn yellow 
before it is reaped, and concealed in subterraneous 
caverns. As little as possible is employed for 
seed-corn, because the peasants sow no more than 
is barely necessary for their subsistence. Their 
whole industry is limited to a supply of their im¬ 
mediate wants; and to procure a little bread, a 
few onions, a blue shirt, and a bit of woollen, 
much labour is not necessary. “ The peasant 
“ lives therefore in distress: but at least he does 
“ not enrich his tyrants, and the avarice of des- 
“ potism is its own punishment.”* 

‘This picture, which is drawn by Volney, in 
describing the state of the peasants in Syria, 
seems to be confirmed by all other travellers in 
these countries; and, according to Eton, it repre¬ 
sents very nearly the condition of the peasants 
in the greatest part of the Turkish* dominions.f 
Universally, the offices of every denomination are 
set up to public sale; and in the intrigues of the 
seraglio, by which the disposal of all places is re¬ 
gulated, every thing is done by m^aus of bribes. 
The pachas, in consequence, who arc sent into 
the provinces, exert to the utmost thelsgDower of 


* Voy. dc Volney, tom. ii. c. xxxvii. j). .379. 
t Eton’s Turkish Emp. c. viii. 2d edit. 1799. 
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extortion; but are alv^-ays outdone by the officers 
immediately below them, who, in their turn, leave 
room for their subordinate agents.* 

The pacha must raise money to pay the tribute, 
and also to indemnify himself for the purchase of 
his office, support his dignity, and make a provi¬ 
sion in case of, accidents; and as all power, both 
military and civil, centres in his person from his 
representing the sultan, the means are at his dis¬ 
cretion, and the quickest are invariably considered 
as the best.f Uncertain of to-morrow, he treats 
his province as a mere transient possession, and 
endeavours to reap, if possible, in one day the 
fruit of many years, without the smallest regard 
to his successor, or the injury that he may do to 
the permanent revenue.]; 

The cultivator is necessarily more exposed to 
these extortions than the inhabitant of the towns. 
From the nature of his employment, he is fixed to 
one spot, and the productions of agriculture do 
not admit of being easily concealed. The tenure 
of the land and the rights of succession are be¬ 
sides uncertain. When a father dies, the inheri¬ 
tance reverts^' to the sultan, and the children can 
only redeem the succession by a considerable sum 
of money. These considerations naturally occa¬ 
sion an indifference to landed estates. The coun¬ 
try is deserte^J; and each person is desirous of 
flying to th^' towns, where he will not only in 

Eton’s Turkish Emp. c. ii. p. 55. 
t Voy. cle Volncy, torn. ii. c. xxxiii. p, 347. 

Id. p. 350. 
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general meet with better treatment, but may hope 
to acquire a species of wealth which he can more 
easily conceal from the eyes of his rapacious 
masters.* 

To complete the ruin of agriculture, a maximum 
is in many cases established, and the peasants are 
obliged to furnish the towns with corn at a fixed 
price. It is a maxim of Turkish policy, originat¬ 
ing in the feebleness of the government and the 
fear of popular tumults, to keep the price of corn 
low in all the considerable towns. In the case of 
a failure in the harvest, every person who pos¬ 
sesses any corn is obliged to sell it at the price 
fixed, under pain of death; and if there be none 
in the neighbourhood, other districts are ransacked 
for it.f When Constantinople is in want of pro¬ 
visions, ten provinces are perhaps famished for a 
supply.^ At Damascus, during the scarcity in 
1784, the people paid only one penny farthing a 
pound for their bread, while the peasants in the 
villages were absolutely dying with hunger.§ 

The effect of such a system of government on 
agriculture need not be insisted upon. The causes 
of the decreasing means of subsistence are but too 
obvious; and the checks, which keep the popula¬ 
tion down to the level of these decreasing re¬ 
sources, may be traced with nearly equal certainty, 
and will appear to include almost every species of 
vice and misery that is known. ', 

*,Voy. (Ic Volney, tom. ii. c. xxxvi. p. SC'*. 

t Ifl. c. xxxviii. p. 38. 

X 1<1. c. xxxiii. p. .345. 

§ 1(1. c. xxxviii. p..381. 
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It is observed in general that the Chsistian 
families consist of a greater number of children 
than the Mahometan families in which polygamy 
prevails.* This is an extraordinary fact; because 
though polygamy, from the unequal distribution 
of women which it occasions, be naturally unfa¬ 
vourable to the population of a whole country; 
yet the individuals who are able ta support a plu¬ 
rality of wives, ought certainly, in the natural 
course of things, to have a greater number of chil¬ 
dren than those who are confined to one. The 
way in which Volney principally accounts for this 
fact is that, from the practice of polygamy, and 
very early marriages, the Turks are enervated 
while young, and impotence at thirty is very com- 
mon.f Eton notices an unnatural vice as prevail¬ 
ing in no inconsiderable degree among the com¬ 
mon people, and considers it as one of the checks 
to the population; j: but the five principal causes 
of depopulation which he enumerates, are, 

1. The plague, from which the empire is never 
entirely free. 

2. Those terrible disorders which almost always 
follow it, at leQst in Asia. 

3. Epidemic and endemic maladies in Asia, 
which make as, dreadful ravages as the plague 
itself, and which frequently visit that part of ^e 
empire. 

4. Famine. 

./ 

Turkish £inp. c. vii. p. 275. 

/‘f Voy. (le Volney, timi. ii. c. xl. p. 445. 
t Eton’s Turkish Enip. c. vii. p, 275. 
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5. And lastly, the sicknesses which always fol¬ 
low a famine, and which occasion a much greater 
mortality.* 

He afterwards gives a more particular account 
of the devastations of the plague in different parts 
of the empire, and concludes by observing, that 
if the number of the Mahometans have decreased, 
this cause alone is adequate to the effect ;f and 
that,-things going on in their present train, the 
Turkish population will be extinct in another cen¬ 
tury.']. But this inference, and the calculations 
which relate to it, are without doubt erroneous. 
The increase of population in the intervals of these 
periods of mortality is probably greater than he is 
aware of. At the same time it must be remarked 
that in a country where the industry of the hus¬ 
bandman is confined to the supply of his neces¬ 
sary wants, where he sows only to prevent himself 
ffom starving, and is unable to accumulate any 
surplus produce, a great loss of people is not easily 
recovered; as the natural effects arising from the 
diminished numbers cannot be felt in the same 
degree as in countries where industry prevails, 
and property is secure. • 

According to the Persian legislator Zoroaster, 
to plant a tree, to cultivate a field, to beget chil¬ 
dren, are meritorious acts; but it appears from 
the accounts of travellers, that many among the 
lower classes of people cannot easily attain the 
• • 

* Eton’s Turkish Enip. c. vii. p. 264. 
t Id. p. 291. 
t Id. p. 280. 
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latter species of merit; and in this instance, as 
in numberless otliers, the private interest of the 
individual correc^ tlm,^ errors of the legislator. 
Sir John Chardin says, that matrimony in Persia 
is very expensive, and that only men of estates 
will venture upon it, lest it prove their ruin.* 
The Russian travellers seem to confirm this ac¬ 
count, and observe that the lower classes of peo¬ 
ple are obliged to defer marriage till late; and 
that it is only among the rich that this union takes 
place early.f 

The dreadful convulsions to which Persia has 
been continually subject for many hundred years 
must have been fatal to her agriculture. The 
periods of repose from external wars and internal 
commotions have been short and few; and even 
during the times of profound peace, .the frontier 
provinces have been constantly subject to the 
ravages of the Tartars. 

The effect of this state of things is such as 
might be expected. The proportion of uncul¬ 
tivated to cultivated land in Persia, Sir John 
Chardin states to be ten to one;;}: >and the mode 
in which the« officers of the Shah and private 
owners let out their lands to husbandmen is not 
that which is best calculated to reanimate in¬ 
dustry. The grain in Persia is also very su^ct 
to be destroyed by hail, droughC locusts, ^d 
other insects,y which probably tends rather to 

#!!' ” AJhardin's Travels, HarrisTCollfect. b. jii. c. ii. p. 870. 

. Russ. tom. ii. p. 293. 

..oTciin’s Travels, Harris’s Ccdlect. b. iii. c, ii, p. 902. 
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discoiyrage the employment of tcapital in the culti- 
vation of the soil. 

The plague does not extend to Persia ■, but the 
small-pox is mentioned by the Russian travellers 
as making very fatal ravages.* 

It will not be worth while to enter more mi¬ 
nutely on the checks to population in Persia, as 
they seem to be nearly similar to those which 
have,been jtist described in the Turkish dominions. 
The superior destruction of the plague, in Turkey, 
is perhaps nearly balanced by the greater fre¬ 
quency of internal commotions in Persia. 

* Decouv. Russ, tom. ii. p. 377. 
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CHAP. Xh 

€(f the Checks to Population in Indosfan ancl Tibet. 

In the ordinances of Menu, the Indian legislator, 
which Sir Wm. Jones has translated, and called 
the Institutes of Hindu Law, marriage iS very 
greatly encouraged, and a male heir is considered 
as an object of the first importance. 

» By a son a man obtains victory over all peo- 
“ pie; by a son’s son be enjoys immortality; and 
“ afterwards by the son of that grandson he reaches 
“ the solar abode.” 

“ Since the son delivers his father from the hell, 
“ named Put, he was therefore called puttra, by 
“ Brahma himself.”* 

Among the different nuptial rites. Menu has 
ascribed particular qualities to each. 

“ A son of a Brdhrni, or wife by the first cere- 
“ mony, redeems from sin, if he perform virtuous 
“ acts, ten ancestors, ten descendants and himself, 
“ the twenty-first person.” 

“ A son born of a wife by the Haiva nuptials 


• Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iii. c. ix. p. 354. Speaking 
of the Indian laws, the Abbe Rayual says, “ La population est un 
devoir primitif, un ordre de la nature si sacr6, que la loi ^nnet 
de tromper, de mentir, de se pa^urer pour favorise/un manage.” 
Hist, des Indes, tom. i. l.i. p. 81. 8vo. 10 vols. Paris, 1795. 
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“ redeems seven and seven, m higher and lower 
“ degrees; of a wife^by the Arsha, three and 
" three; of a wife by the^ Prdjiipatya, six and 

• 4«tk ’’ 

“■SIX.* * * § ^ 4 , 

A housekeeper is considered as of the most 
eminent order. “ The divine Sages, the manes, 
“ the gods, the spirits and guests pray for bene- 
“ fits to masters of families.t An elder brother 
not married before the younger, is mentioned 
among .the persons who are particularly to be 
shunned.:|: 

Such ordinances would naturally cause mar¬ 
riage to be considered a religious duty; yet it 
seems to be rather a succession of male heirs, 
than a very numerous progeny, that is the object 
so much d^ired. 

“ The father having begotten a son, discharges 
“ his d^t to his own progenitors." 

• “ That son alone, by whose birth he discharges 
“ the debt, and through whom he nttains unmor- 
“ tality,..was begotten from a sense of duty; all 
“ the rest are considered by the wise as begotten 
“ from love of pleasure.”^ 

A widow is on some occasions allowed to have 
one son by the brother, or some appointed kins¬ 
man of the deceased husband, but on no account 
a second. The first object of the appoint- 
“ iNnt being, bbtained according to law, both 

* SIr Wm. Jones’s Works, vol. iii. e. iii. p. 124. 

* ‘ *t Id. 4.." 130. - 

p Id. p. 141. 

§ Id. vol. iii. c. ix. p. 340. 
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“ the brother sister must live togettier^like a 
father and dai^hter'jtty affinity.”* 

In almost every part of the erdin^ces of Menu, 
sensilali^ of all kinds is stron§||y rl^robated, and 
chastity inculcated as a religious duty. ^, 

“ A man by the attachment of 4ii& organs to 
“ sensual pleasures incurs certain^ gttilt;' but, 
“ having wholly subdued them, he hence attains 
“ heavenly bUss.” ^ ’ 

^ Whatever man may obtain all those^gratifi- 
“ cations, or whatever man may resign them 
“ completely, the resignation of all pleasures is 
“ far better than the attainment of them.*t ^ 

It is reasonable to suppose that such passages 
might, in some degree, tend to counteract, those 
encouragements to increase, which ha^e been be¬ 
fore mentioned; and might prompt some religious 
persons to desist from further indulgences, wtien 
they had obtained one son, or to rei^ain more 
conteujted than they otherwise would have been 
in an unmarried state. Strict and abeolirte 
chastity seems indeed to supersede the obligation 
of ha'^ing descendants. % 

“ Many thousands of Brahmens having avoided 
“ sensuality from their early youth„^.^nd having 
“ left no issue in their families, have ascended 
“ nevertheless to Heaven.” ' 

“ And like those abstemious m^n, a virtuous 
“ wife ascends to Heaven though she have no 

* * ' ^ 

« * 

* Sir William Jonei’s Works, vol. iii. c. ix. p. 34j^. 
t Id. vol. m. c. ii, p. 96. 
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“ ghil^, if after the decease of‘her lord she devote 
“ herself to pious*^s(fritJ».’* v,' 

T^ie permission tb a brothei; or other kinsman 
to rjdse up a^^h^iir. for the deceased husbaud, 
which.hasobeen noticed, extends only to women 
of th^^servile tdass.f Those of the higher, classes 
are not e^n fo pronounce the name of‘another 
map, bu^ "to continue till death forgiving all 
" injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding ev^ 
" sensu^ pleasure, and cheerfully practising the 
“ incomparable rules of virtue.”^; 

Beside^ these strict precepts relating to the 
government of the passions, other circumstances 
would' perhaps concur to prevent the full effect 
of the ordinances which encourage marriage. 

The divisfen of the people into classes, and the 
cont^uance of the same profession in the same 
family, would be the means of pointing out to 
each individual, in a clear and distinct manner, his 
future prospects respecting a livelihood; and from 
the gaiils pf his father he would be easily enabled 
to judge whether he could support a family by 
the saifte employment. And though, when a mat^ 
cannot gain a subsistence in the employments 
appropria|e to his class, it is allowable for him, 
under certain restrictions, to seek it in another; 

' yet some kind of disgrace seems to attach to this 
expedient; and it is not probable that many pern 

••-Sit William Jones’s ^orks, vol. iii. c. v. p. 221. 

t Id. 343. 

X Id. c. V. p. 221. 

VOL. 1. 


O 
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sons would marry„with tHe certain prospect of 
being obliged thus to fall from their class, and to 
lower in so marked a manner their condition in 
life. « . . ' 

In addition to this, the choice of a A^ife seems 
to be a point of considerable difficTlllty.**= A man 
might remain unmarried for some time, before he 
could find exactly such a companion as the legis¬ 
lator prescribes. Ten families of a’certain de- 
scnption, be they ever so great or ever so rich in 
kine, goats, sheep, gold and grain, are studiously 
to be avoided. Girls with too little of too much 
hair, who are too talkative, who have bad eyes, 
a disagreeable name or any kind of sickness, who 
have no brother, or whose father is not well 
known, are all, with many others, excluded; and 
the choice will appear to be in some degree con¬ 
fined, when it must necessarily rest upon a^ girl 
“.whose form has no defect; who has an agree- 
“ able name; who walks gracefully, like a pheni- 
“ copteros or a young elephant; whose hair and 
“ teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and 
“ size; whose body has exquisite softness.”* 

It is observed, that a woman of the servile class 
is not mentioned, even in the recital of any an¬ 
cient story, as the wife of a Brahinen or of a 
Cshatriya, though in the greatest difficulty- to 
find a suitable match; which seems to imply, that 
such a difficulty might sometimes occur.*^ ^ 

* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iii. c. iii. p. 120. 

t Id. p. 121. * 
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Anc^thef obstacle to marriage arising from 
Hindoo customs is, tliat an elder brother w]^ does 
not marry seems in a manner to confine all his 
other brothers to the same state; for a younger 
brother, who parries before the elder, incurs dis¬ 
grace, and is mentioned among the persons who 
ought to be shunned.* 

The character, which the legislator draws of 
the manners and dispositions of the women in 
India, is extremely unfavourable. Among many 
other passages expressed with equal severity, he 
observes,''that, “ through their passion for men, 
“ their mutable temper, their want of settled 
“ atfection and their perverse nature, let them be 
“ guarded in this world ever so well, they soon 
“ become alienated from their husbands."f 

This character, if true, probably proceeded 
from their never being allowed the smallest de¬ 
gree of liberty,']; and from the state of degrada¬ 
tion to which they were reduced by the practice of 
polygamy; but however this may be, such pas¬ 
sages tend strongly to shew that illicit inter¬ 
course between the sexes was frequent, notwith¬ 
standing the laws against adultery. • These laws 
are noticed as not relating to the wives of public 
dancers or singers, or of such base men as lived 
by the intrigues of their wives;]; a proof that 

thege characters were not uncommon, and were 
* 

* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iii. c. iii. p. 141. 
t Id. c. ix. p. 337. 
i Id. e. V. p. 219. 

+ Id. c. viii. p. 32.1. 

0 2 
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to a certain degree'permitted. Add to thip, that 
the practice of polygamy* among the rich would 
sometimes render it difficult for the lower classes 
of people to obtain wives; and this difficulty 
would probably fall particularly hard on those, 
who were reduced to the condition of slaves. 

From all these circumstances combined, it 
seems probable that among the checks to popula¬ 
tion in India the preventive check would have 
its share; but from the prevailing habits and 
opinions of the people, there is reason to believe 
that the tendency to early marriages' was still 
always predominant, and in general prompted 
every person to enter into this state, who could 
look forward to the slightest chance of being able 
to maintain a family. The natural consequence 
of this was, that the lower classes of people were 
reduced to extreme poverty, and were com¬ 
pelled to adopt the most frugal and scanty mode 
of subsistence. This frugality was still further 
increased, and extended in some degree to the 
higher classes of society, by its being considered 
as an eminent virtue.f The population would 
thus be prersed hard against the limits of the 
means of subsistence, and the food of the country 
would be meted out to the major part of the 
people in the smallest shares that could support 
life. In such a state of things every failurejn 
the crops from unfavourable seasons would oe 
felt most severely; and India, as might be ey- 

* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iii. c. ix. p. 346, 347. 

t Id. c. Hi. p. 133. . 
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pectefl, has in all jages been subject to the most 
dreadful famines. 

A part of the ordinances of Menu is expressly 
dedicated to the consideration of times of dis¬ 
tress, and instructions are given to the different 
classes respecting their conduct during these 
periods. Brahmens pining with hunger and want 
are frequently mentioned* and certain ancient 
and virtuous characters are described, who had 
done impure and unlawful acts, but who were 
considered by the legislator as justified on ac¬ 
count of the extremities to which they were‘re¬ 
duced. 

“ Ajlgarta, dying with hunger, was going to 
“ destroy his own son by selling him for some 
“ cattle; yet he was guilty of no crime, for he 
“ only sought a remedy against famishing.” 

“ Vdmad^va, who well knew right and wrong, 
“ was by no means rendered impure, though de- 

sirous, when oppressed by hunger, of eating the 
“ flesh of dogs.” 

“ Viswdmitra too, than whom none knew better 
“ the distinctions between virtue and vice, re- 
“ solved, when he was perishing with hunger, 
“ tp eat the haunch of a dog, which he had re- 
“ ceived from a C/iaud(ila.”-\ 

If these great and virtuous men of the highest 
olais, whom all persons were under the obliga¬ 
tion of assisting, could be reduced to such ex- 


* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iii. c. iv. p. 1C5. c. x. p. 397» 
t Id. c. X. p. 397, 398. 
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tremities, we may easily conjecture what must 
have been the sufferings of the lowest class. 

Such passages clearly prove the existence of 
seasons of the most severe distress, at the early 
period when these ordinances were composed, 
and we have reason to think, that they have oc¬ 
curred at irregular intervals ever since. One of 
the Jesuits says that it is impossible for him to 
describe the misery to which he was witness 
during the two-years’ famine in 1737 and 1738;* 
but the description which he gives of it, and of the 
mortality which it occasioned, is sufficiently dread¬ 
ful without further detail. Another Jesuit, speak¬ 
ing more generally, says, “ Every year we bap- 
“ tize a thousand children, whom their parents 
“ can no longer feed, or who, being likely to die, 
“ are sold to us by their mothers, in order to get 
“ rid of them.’'t 

The positive checks to population would of 
course fall principally upon the Sudra class, and 
those still more miserable beings, who are the 
outcasts of all the classes and are not even suf¬ 
fered to live within the towns.J 

On this part of the population the epidemics, 
which are the consequences of indigence' and bad 
nourishment, and the mortality among young 
children, would necessarily make great ravages: 
and thousands of these unhappy wretches wo«ld 
probably be swept off in a period of s.carcity, be- 


* Lettres Edif. tom. xiv. p. 178. 
t Id. p. 284. 

X Sir WilUain Jones’s Works, vol. iii. c. x, p. 390. 
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fore aiiy considerable degree of want had readied 
the middle classes of the society. The Abb6 
Raynal says (on what authority I know not), that, 
when the crops of rice fail, the huts of these poor 
outcasts are set on fire, and the flying inhabitants 
shot by the proprietors of the grounds, that they 
may not consume any part of the produce.* 

The difficulty of rearing a family even among 
the middle and higher classes of society, or the 
fear of sinking from their cast, has driven the 
people in some parts of India to adopt the most 
cruel expedients to prevent a numerous offspring. 
In a tribe on the frontiers of Jimapore, a district 
of the province of Benares, the practice of de¬ 
stroying female infants has been fully substan¬ 
tiated. The mothers were compelled to starve 
them. The reason that the people gave for this 
cruel practice was the great expense of procuring 
suitable matches for their daughters. One village 
only furnished an exception to this rule, and in 
that village several old maids were living. 

It will naturally occur, that the race could not 
be continued upon this principle: but it appeared 
that the particular exceptions to the general rule 
and the intermarriages with other tribes were suf¬ 
ficient for this purpose. The East-India Company 
obliged these people to enter into an engagement 
not- to continue this inhuman practice.f 

On the coast of Malabar the Nayrsdo not enter 

t • 


* Hist, dcs Indes, tom. i. liv. i. p. 97. Svo. 10 vols. Paris, 1795. 
t Asiatic Researches, vol. iv, p. 354. 
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into regular marriages, and the right of inheritance 
and succession rests in the mother of the brother, 
or otherwise goes to the sister’s son, the father of 
the child being always considered as uncertain. 

Among the Brahmens, when there are more 
brothers than one, only the elder or eldest of them 
marries. The brothers, who thus maintain celi¬ 
bacy, cohabit with Nayr women without marriage 
in the way of the Nayrs. If the eldest brother 
has not a son, then the next brother marries. 

Among the Nayrs, it is the custom for one Nayr 
woman to have attached to her two males, or four, 
or perhaps more. 

The lower casts, such as carpenters, ironsmiths, 
and others, have fallen into the imitation of their 
superiors, with this difference, that the joint con¬ 
cern in one woman is confined to brothers and 
male relations by blood, to the end that no alien¬ 
ation may take place in the course of the succes¬ 
sion.* 

Montesquieu takes notice of this custom of the 
Nayrs on the coast of Malabar, and accounts for 
it on the supposition that it was adopted in order 
to weaken thte family ties of this cast, that as sol¬ 
diers they might be more at liberty to follow the 
calls of their profession : but I should think that 
it originated more probably in a fear of the poverty 
arising from a large family, particularly as the 
custom seems to have been adopted by the other 
classes.'!' 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p, 14. 
*1" Esprit dcs Loix, liv. xvi. c. 5. 
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In Tibet, according to Turner s account of that 
country, a custom of this kind prevails generally. 
Without pretending absolutely to determine the 
question of its origin, Mr. Turner leans to the 
supposition that it arose from the fear of a popu¬ 
lation too great for an unfertile country. From 
travelling much in the east he had probably been 
led to observe the effects necessarily resulting 
from an overflowing population, and is in conse¬ 
quence one among the very few writers, who see 
these effects in their true light. He expresses 
himself very strongly on this subject, and, in refe¬ 
rence to the above custom, says, “ It certainly 
“ appears, that a superabundant population in an 
“ unfertile country must be the greatest of all 
“ calamities, and produce eternal warfare or 
“ eternal want. Either the most active and the 
“ most able part of the community must be com- 
‘‘ pelled to emigrate, and to become soldiers of 
“ fortune or merchants of chance; or else, if they 
“ remain at home, be liable to fall a prey to 
“ famine in consequence of some accidental failure 
“ in their scanty crops. By thus linking whole 
■ “ families together in the matrimonial yoke, the 
“ too rapid increase of population was perhaps 
“ checked, and an alarm prevented, capable of 
“ pervading the most fertile region upon the earth, 
“ and of giving birth to the most inhuman and 
“ unnatural practice, in the richest, the most pro- 
ductive and the most populous country in the 
“ world. ‘I alludegto the Empire of China, where 
“ a mother, hot foreseeing the means of raising or 
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“ providing for a riumerous family, exposes her 
“ new-born infant to perish in the fields ; a cripie, 
“ however odious, by ho means I am assured un- 
“ frequent.”* 

In almost every country of the globe individuals 
are compelled by considerations of private interest 
to habits, which tend to repress the natural in¬ 
crease of population; but Tibet is perhaps the 
only country, where these habits are universally 
encouraged by the government, and where to re¬ 
press rather than to encourage population seems 
to be a public object. 

In the first career of life the Bootea is recom¬ 
mended to distinction by a continuance in a state 
of celibacy; as any matrimonial contract proves 
almost a certain hiuderance to his rise in rank, or 
his advancement to offices of political importance. 
Population is thus opposed by the two powerful 
bars of ambition and religion; and the higher 
orders of men, entirely engrossed by political or 
ecclesiastical duties, leave to the husbandman and 
labourer, to those who till the fields and live by 
their industry, the exclusive charge of propa¬ 
gating the spefeies.-f 

Hence religious retirement is frequent,^ and 
the number of monasteries and nunneries is consi¬ 
derable. The strictest laws exist to prevjpnt a 
woman from accidentally passing a night within 
the limits of the one, or a man within those of the 

* Turner’s Embassy to llbet, part ii. c. x. p. 351. 

t Id. c. i. p. 172. * 
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other f and a regulation is framedv completely to 
obviate abuse, and establish respect towards the 
sacred orders of both sexes. 

The nation is divided into two distindt and 
separate classes, those who carry on the business 
of the world, and those who hold intercourse with 
heaven. No interference of the laity ever inter¬ 
rupts the regulated duties of the clergy. The 
latter, by mutual compact, take charge of all spi¬ 
ritual concerns ; and the former by their labours 
enrich and populate the state.* 

But even among the laity the business of popu¬ 
lation goes on very coldly. All the brothers of a 
family, without any restriction of age or of num¬ 
bers, associate their fortunes with one female, who 
is chosen by the eldest, and considered as the 
mistress of the house; and whatever maybe the 
profits of their several pursuits, the result flows 
into the common storc.f 

The number of husbands is not apparently de¬ 
fined, or restricted within any limits. It some¬ 
times happens that in a small family there is but 
one male; and the number, Mr. Turner says, may 
seldom exceed that which a native of rank at 
Teshoo Loomboo pointed out to him in a family 
resident in the neighbourhood, in which five 
brothers were then living together very happily 
with one female under the same connubial com- 

* Turner’.%Embassy, part ii. c. viii. p. 312. 
t Id. c. X. p. 348.350. 
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pact. Nor ia this‘ sort of league confined to the 
lower ranks of people alone; it is found also fre¬ 
quently in the most opulent families.* 

It is evident that this custom, combined with 
the celibacy of such a numerous body of ecclesi¬ 
astics, must operate in the most powerful manner 
as a preventive check to population. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this excessive check, it would ap¬ 
pear, from Mr. Turner’s account of the natural 
sterility of the soil, that the population is kept up 
to the level of the means of subsistence; and this 
seems to be confirmed by the number of beggars 
in Teshoo Loomboo. On these beggars, and the 
charity which feeds them, Mr. Turner’s remark, 
though common, is yet so just and important that 
it cannot be too often repeated. 

“ Thus I unexpectedly discovered,’’ he says, 
“ where I had constantly seen the round of life 
“ moving in a tranquil regular routine, a mass of 
" indigence and idleness, of which I had no idea. 
“ But yet it by no means surprised me, when I 
** considered that, wherever indiscriminate charity 
“ exists, it will never want objects on which to 
“ exercise its 'bounty, but will always attract ex- 
“ pectants more numerous than it has the means 
“ to gratify. No human being can suffer want at 
“ Teshoo Loomboo. It is on this humane*^spo- 
“ sition, that a multitude even of Musselnien, of 
“ a frame probably the largest and most robust in 


* I'urner’s Embassy, part H. c. x. p. 34^ 
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“ the ;w^orld, place their reliance ^for the mere 
“ maintenance of a feeble life; and besides these, 
“ I am informed, that no less than three hundred 
“ Hindoos, Goseins, and Sunniasses, are daily fed 
“ at this place by the Lama’s bounty.”* 


* Turner’s Embassy, part ii, c. ix. p. 330. 
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CHAP. XII. 

(\ft1ie Checks to Population in China and Japan. 

The. account, which has lately been given of the 
population of China, is so extraordinary as to 
startle the faith of many readers, and tempt them 
to suppose, either that some accidental error must 
have crept into the calculations from an ignorance 
of the language; or that the mandarin, *who gave 
Sir George Staunton the information, must have 
been prompted by a national pride, (which is 
common every where, but particultrJy renlark- 
able 'in China,) to exaggerate the power and 
resources of his country. It must be allowed that 
neither of these circumstances is very improbable; 
at the same time it will be found that the state¬ 
ment of Sir George Staunton does not very essen¬ 
tially differ from other accounts of good authority: 
and, so far from involving any contradi^ion, is 
rendered probable by a reference to those descrip¬ 
tions of the fertility of China, in which all the 
writers who have visited the country agree. 

According to Duhalde, in the poll madd^y^the 
beginning of the reign of Kang-hi, thei^^^ere 
foipid 11,052,872 families, and 59,788,364 men 
able to bear arms; and yet neither the princes,, 
nor the officers of the court, nor the mandarins, 
nor the soldiers who had served and been dis- 
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charged; nor the literati, the licentiates, the doc¬ 
tors, t&e bonzas, nor young persons*under twenty 
years of age, nor the great multitudes living either 
on the sea or 6n rivers in barks, are compre¬ 
hended in this number.* 

The proportion, which the numbei* of men-of a 
military age bears to the whole population of any 
country, is generally estimated as 1 to 4. If we 
multiply 59,788,364 by 4, the result will be 
239,153,456; but in the general calculations on 
this subject, a youth is considered as capable of 
bearing arms before he is twenty. We ought 
therefore to have multiplied by a higher number. 
The exceptions to the poll seem to include almost 
all the superior classes of society, and a very 
great number among the lower. When all these 
circumstances are taken into consideration, the 
whole population, according to Duhalde, will not 
appear to fall very short of the 333,000,000 men¬ 
tioned by Sir George Staunton.f 

The small number of families in proportion to 
the number of persons able to bear arms, which 
is a striking part of this statement of Duhalde, is 
accounted for by a custom noticed j^y Sir George 
Staunton as general in China. In the enclosure 
belonging to one dwelling, he observes that a 
whole femily of three generations, with all their 
resp^lljfe wives and children, will frequently be 
found." One small room is made to serve for the 


* Duhalde’s*IIist, of China, 2 vols. folio, 1738. vol. i. p. 244. 
t Embassy to China, vol. ii. Appen. p. 615. 4to. 
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individuals of each> family, sleeping in different 
beds, divid^ only by mats hanging from the ceil¬ 
ing. One common room is used for eating.* In 
China there is besides a prodigious number of 
slaves,'!' who.iyill of course be reckoned as part of 
the femilies to which they belong. These two 
circumstances may perhaps be sufficient to ac¬ 
count for what at first appears to be a contradic¬ 
tion in the statement. 

To account for this population, it will no’t be 
necessary to recur*to the supposition of Montes¬ 
quieu, that the climate of China is in any peculiar 
manner favourable to the production of children, 
and that the women are more prolific than in any 
other part of the world.;): The causes which have 
principally contributed to produce this effect* ap¬ 
pear to be the following: 

First, the excellence of the natural soil, and its 
advantageous position in the warmest parts of the 
temperate zone, a situation the most favourable tp 
the productions of the earth. Duhalde has a long 
x:hapter on the plenty which reigns in China, in 
which he observes, that almost all that other 
kingdoms affoi;d may be found in China; and that 
China produces an infinite number of things, 
which are to be found nowhere else. This plenty, 
he says, may be attributed as well to the depth 
of the soil, as to the painful industry of its ii^abi- 
tants, and the great number of lakes, rivers, 

* Einljussy to Cliina, vol.'ii. Appen. p. lOo. -Ito, 

t Dubalde’s China, vol. i. p. 278. *' 

+ Esprit des Loix, liv. viii. c. xxi. 
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brooks and canals, wherewithb the country is wa¬ 
tered.^ 

Secondly, the very great encouragement that 
from the beginning of the monarchy has been 
given to agriculture, which has di^i^ted the la¬ 
bours of the people to the produbtion of* the 
greatest possible quantity of human subsistence. 
Duhalde says, that what makes these people un¬ 
dergo such incredible fatigues in cultivating the 
earth is not barely their private interest, but 
rather the veneration paid to agriculture, and 
the esteem which the emperors themselves have 
always had for it, from the commencement of the 
monarchy. One emperor of the highest reputa¬ 
tion .was taken from the plough to sit on the 
throne. Alio-ther found out the art of draining 
water from several low countries, which were till 
then covered with it, of conveying it in canals to 
the sea, and of using these canals to render the 
soil fruitful.^ He besides wrote several books on 
the manner of cultivating land, by dunging, tilling 
and watering it. Many other emperors expressed 
their zeal for this art and made laws to promote 
it; but none raised its esteem to ^ higher pitch 
than Ven-ti, who reigned 179 years before Christ. 
This prince, perceiving that his country was ruined 
by wars, resolved to engage his subjects to culti¬ 
vate "^eir lands, by the example of ploughing 
with his own hands‘the land belonging to his pa- 

* Duhaltle’s China, vol. i. p. 314. 

t Id. p. 274. 
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lace, which obliged all the ministers and great 
men of his^ourt to do the same,* 

A great festival, of which this is thought to be 
the origin, is solemnized every year in all the 
cities of on the day that the sun enters the 

fifteenth degree of Aquarius, which the Chinese 
consider as the beginning of their spring. The 
emperor goes- himself in a solemn manner to 
plough a few ridges of land, in order to animate 
the husbandman by his own example; and the 
mandarins of every city perform the same cere¬ 
mony .'j' Princes of the blood and other illustrious 
persons hold the plough after the emperor, and 
the ceremony is preceded by the spring sacrifice, 
which the emperor as chief pontiff offers to Shang- 
ti, to procure plenty in favour of his people. 

The reigning emperor in the time of Duhalde 
celebrated this festival with extraordinary solem¬ 
nity, and in other respects shewed an uncommon 
regard for husbandmen. To encourage them in 
their labours, he ordered the governors of all the 
cities to send him notice every year of the person 
in this profession, in their respective districts, 
who was moct remarkable for his application to 
agriculture, for unblemi.shed reputation, for pre¬ 
serving union in his own family, and peace with 
his neighbours, and for his frugality, and aversion 
to all extravagance. The mandarins ih their 
different provinces encourage with honours the 

* Duhalde’s China, vol. i. j>. 27.5., 

t 1(1. ib. 

+ Id. p. 27fi. 
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vigifawt cultivator, and stigtn&tize with disgrace 
the man whose lands are neglected.*!^ 

In a country, in which the whole of the govern¬ 
ment is of the patriarchal kind, and the emperor 
is venerated as the father of his I^ple and the 
fountain of instruction, it is natural to su^ose 
that these high honours paid to agriculture would 
have a powerful effect. In the gradations of rank, 
they have raised the husbandman above the 
merchant or mechanic ;t and the great object of 
ambition among the lower classes is to become 
possessed of a small portion of land. The num¬ 
ber of manufacturers bears but a very incon¬ 
siderable proportion to that of husbandmen in 
China and the whole surface of the empire is, 
with trifling exceptions, dedicated to the produc¬ 
tion of food for man alone. There is no meadow, 
and very little pasture; neither are the fields cul¬ 
tivated in oats, beans or turnips, for the support 
of cattle of any kind. Little land is taken up for 
roads, which are few and narrow, the chief com¬ 
munication being by water. There are no com¬ 
mons or lands suffered to lie waste by the neglect 
or the caprice or for the sport of great proprietors. 
No arable land lies fallow. The soil, under a hot 
and fertilizing sun, yields annually in most in¬ 
stances double crops; in consequence of adapting 
the calture to the soil, and of supplying its defects 
by mixture with other earths, by manure, by 

* Lettres Edif. torn. xix. p. 132. 

t Duhalde’s Chiii.a, vol. i. p. 272. 

t Embassy to China, Staunton, vol. ii. p. 544. 
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irrigation ahd by careful and judicious industry 
of every kin^. The labour of man is little diverted 
from that industry, to minister to the luxuries of 
the opulent and powerful, or in employments of 
no real use. . Even the soldiers of the Chinese 
army, except during the short intervals of the 
guards which they are called upon to mount, or 
the exercises or other occasional services which 
they perform, are mostly employed in agriculture. 
The quantity of subsistence is increased also by 
converting more species of animals and vegetables 
to that purpose, than is usual in other countries.* 

This account, which is given by Sir George 
Staunton, is confirmed by Duhalde and the other 
Jesuits; who agree in describing the persevering 
industry of the Chinese, in manuring, cultivating 
and watering their lands, and their success in 
producing a prodigious quantity of human sub- 
sistehce.t The effect of such a system of agricul¬ 
ture on population must be obvious. 

Lastly, the extraordinary encouragements that 
have been given to marriage, which have caused 
the immense produce of the country to be divided 
into very snwll shares, and have consequently 
rendered China more populous, in proportion to 
its means of subsistence, than perhaps any other 
country in the world. 

The Chinese acknowledge two ends in mar- 

* Embassy to China, Staunton, vol. ii. p. ,545. 

t Duhalde, chapter on Agriculture, vol. i. p. 272; chapter on 
Plenty, p. 3J4. 
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riagej* the first is, that of perpetuating the sacri¬ 
fices in the temple of their fathers; and the 
second, the multiplication of the species. Duhalde 
says, that the veneration and submission of chil¬ 
dren to parents, which is the graijd* principle of 
their political government, continues even after 
death, and that the same duties are paid to them 
as if they were living. In consequence of these 
maxims, a father feels some sort of dishonour, and 
is not easy in his mind, if he do not marry off all 
his children; and an elder brother, though he 
inherit nothing from his father, must bring up the 
younger children and marry them, lest the family 
should become extinct, and the ancestors be de¬ 
prived of the honours and duties they are entitled 
to from their descendants.f 

Sir George Staunton observes that whatever is 
strongly recommended, and generally practised, is 
atlength considered as a kind of religious duty; and 
that the marriage union as such takes place in China, 
wherever there is the least prospect of subsist¬ 
ence for a future family. This prospect however 
is not always realized, and the children are then 
abandoned by the wretched authorifof their being; J 
but even this permission given to parents thus to 
expose their offspring tends undoubtedly to faci- 
litate.,marriage, and encourage population. Con¬ 
templating this extreme resource beforehand, less 

* 

* Lettres Edif. ct Curicuses, tom. xxiii. p. 448. 

•f Duliakle’s China, vol. i. p. .303. 

t Embassy to China, vol. ii. p. lo?. 
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fear is entertained of entering into the married 
state; and the parental feelings will always step 
forwards, to prevent a recurrence to it, except 
under the most dire necessity. Marriage with 
the poor is besides a measure of prudence, be¬ 
cause the children, particularly the sons, are 
bound to maintain their parents.* 

The elfect of these encouragements to marriage 
among the rich, is to subdivide property, which 
has in itself a strong tendency to promote popu¬ 
lation. In China there is less inequality in the 
fortunes than in the conditions of men. Property 
in land has been divided into very moderate par¬ 
cels, by the successive distribution of the posses¬ 
sions of every father equally among his sons. It 
rarely happens that there is but one son to enjoy 
the whole property of his deceased parents; and 
from the general prevalence of early marriages, 
this property is not often increased by collateral 
succession.-]' These causes constantly tend to 
level wealth; and few succeed to such an accumu¬ 
lation of it, as to render them independent of any 
efforts of their own for its increase. It is a com¬ 
mon remark Among the Chinese, that fortunes 
seldom continue considerable in the same family 
beyond the third generation .'j: 

The effect of the encouragements to marriage 
on the poor is to keep the reward of labour as low 
as possible, and consequently to press them down 

’ 4 

* Embassy to China, vol. ii. p. 157. , 

t W. p. 151. 

{ Id. p. 152. 
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to the most abject state of poverty. Sir George 
Staunton observes, that the price of labour is ge¬ 
nerally found to bear as small a proportion every 
where to the rate demanded for provisions, as the 
common people can suffer; and that, notwith¬ 
standing the advantage of living together in large 
families, like soldiers in a mess, and the exercise 
of the greatest economy in the management of 
these messes, they are reduced to the use of vege¬ 
table food, with a very rare and scanty relish of 
any animal substance.* 

Duhalde, after describing the ])ainful industry 
of the Chinese, and the shifts and contrivances 
unknown in other countries, to which they have 
recourse in order to gain a subsistence, says, 
" Yet it must be owned, that, notwithstanding the 
“ great sobriety and industry of the inhabitants 
“ of China, the prodigious number of them occa- 

sions a great deal of misery. There are some 
“ so poor that, being unable to supply their chil- 
“ dren with common necessaries, they expose 
“ them in the streets.” **** “In the great cities, 
“ such as Pekin and Canton, this shocking sight 
“ is very common."f • 

The Jesuit Premare, writing to a friend of the 
same society, says, “ I will tell you a fact, which 
“ may appear to be a paradox,]: but is neverthe- 
“ less strictly true. It is, that the richest and 


* Embassy to Cbin.-i, Staunton, vol. ii. p. 156. 
t Dlthaldc’s Cliiiia, vol. i. p. 277. 

.t Leltrcs Edit, ct Curiouses, tom. xvi. j). 391, 
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'' most ffoarishing empire of the world is notwith- 
“ standing, in one sense, the poorest and the most 
“ miserable of all. The country, however exten- 
" sive and fertile it may be, is not sufficient to 
“ support its inhabitants. Four times as much 
“ territory would be necessary to place them at 
“ their ease. In Canton alone, there is, without 
“ exaggeration, more than a million of souls, and 
“ in a town three or four leagues distant a still 
“ greater number. Who then can count the inha- 
“ bitants of this province? But what is this to 
“ the whole empire, which contains fifteen great 
“ provinces, all equally peopled? To how many 
“ millions would such a calculation amount? A 
“ third part of this infinite population would 
“ hardly find sufficient rice to support itself pro- 
“ perly. 

“ It is well known, that extreme misery impels 
“ people to the most dreadful excesses. A spec- 
“ tator in China, who examines things closely, 

“ will not be surprised that mothers destroy or 
“ expose many of their children; that parents sell 
“ their daughters for a trifie; that the people. 
“ should be inftsrested; and that there should be 
“ such a number of robbers. The surprise i^, 

“ that nothing still more dreadful should happen; 

“ and that in the times of famine which arcjrere 
“ but too frequent, millions of people should perish 
“ with hunger, without having recourse to those 
“ dreadful extremities, of which we read examples' • 
“ in the histories of Europe. 

“ It cannpt be said in China, as in Europe, that 
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" the poor are idle, and might gain a subsistence, 
" if they would work. The labours and efforts 
“ of these poor people are beyond conception. 
" A Chinese will pass whole days in digging the 
“ earth, sometimes up to his knees in water, and 
“ in the evening is happy to eat a little spoonful 
“ of rice, and to drink the insipid water in which 
“ it was boiled. This is all that they have in ge- 
“ neral.”* 

A great part of this account is repeated in Du- 
halde; and, even allowing for some exaggeration, 
it shews in a strong point of view to what degree 
population has been forced in China, and the 
wretchedness which has been the consequence of 
it. The population which has arisen naturally 
from the fertility of the soil, and the encourage¬ 
ments to agriculture, may be considered as ge¬ 
nuine and desirable; but all that has been added 
• 

by the encouragements to marriage has not only 
been an addition of so much pure misery in itself, 
but has completely interrupted the happiness 
which the rest might have enjoyed. 

The territory of China is estimated at about 
eight times the territory of Frauc^.f Taking the 
population of France only at 26 millions, eight 
times that number will give 208,000,000; and 
when the three powerful causes of population, 
which have been stated, are considered, it will 
not appear incredible, that the population of China 

* Lettrus Eclif. et Curicu.scs, tom. xvi. p. 394. et scq. 

t Embassy to China, Staunton, vol. ii. p. 540. 
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should be to the population of France, acccfiding 
to their respective superficies, as 333 to 208, or a 
little more than 3 to 2. 

The natural tendency to increase is every where 
so great that it will generally be easy to account 
for the height, at which the population is found 
in any country. The more difficult as well as the 
more interesting part of the inquiry is, to trace the 
immediate causes, which stop its further progress. 
The procreative power would, with as much faci¬ 
lity, double in twenty-five years the population 
of China, as that of any of the states of America; 
but we know that it cannot do this, from the pal¬ 
pable inability of the soil to support such an 
additional number. What then becomes of this 
mighty power in China? And what are the kinds 
of restraint, and the forms of premature death, 
which keep the population down to the level of 
the means of subsistence? 

Pfotwithstanding the extraordinary encourage¬ 
ments to marriage in China, we should perhaps 
be led into an error, if wc were to suppose that 
the preventive check to population docs not ope¬ 
rate. Duhaldfe says, that the number of bonzas 
is considerably above a million, of which there are 
two thousand unmarried at Pekin, besides three 
hundred and fifty thousand more in their temples 
established in different places by the emperor’s 
patents, and that the literary bachelors alone are 
about ninety thousand.* 


* Duhalde's China, vol. i. p, 244. 
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The poor, though they would probably always 
marry when the slightest prospect opened to 
them of being able to support a family, and, from 
the permission of infanticide, would run great 
risks in this respect; yet they would undoubtedly 
be deterred from entering into this state, under 
the certainty of being obliged to expose all their 
children, or to sell themselves and families as 
slaves; and from the extreme poverty of the 
lower classes of people, such a certainty would 
often present itself. But it is among the slaves 
themselves, of which, according to Duhalde, the 
misery in China produces a prodigious multitude, 
that the preventive check to population princi¬ 
pally operates, A man sometimes sells his son, 
and even himself and wife, at a very moderate 
price. The common mode is, to mortgage them¬ 
selves with a condition of redemption, and a great 
number of men and maid servants are thus bound 
in a family.* Hume, in speaking of the practice of 
slavery among the ancients, remarks very justly, 
that it will generally be cheaper to buy a full- 
grown slave, than to rear up one from a child. 
This observation appears to be particularly appli¬ 
cable to the Chinese. All writers agree in men¬ 
tioning the frequency of the dearths in China; 

* Dubaldc’s China, vol. i. p. 278. La miserc et le grand nom- 
bre erhabitants dc rcnipirc y causent cette multitude prodigieu!,e 
d’esclavcs : presque tous Ics valets, ct genoralcment toutes les filles 
dc service d’une niaison sont csclaves. Lettres Ldif. tom. xix, p, 
145. 
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and, during these periods, it is probable that Slaves 
would be sold in great numbers for little more 
than a bare maintenance. It could very rarely 
therefore answer to the master of a family, to 
encourage his slaves to breed; and we may sup¬ 
pose, in consequence, that a great part of the ser¬ 
vants in China, as in Europe, remain unmarried. 

The check to population, arising from a vicious 
intercourse with the sex, does not appear to be 
very considerable in China. Tlie women are said 
to be modest and reserved, and adultery is rare. 
Concubinage is however generally practised, and 
in the large towns public women are registered ; 
but their number is not great, being proportioned, 
according to Sir George Staunton, to the small 
number of unmarried persons, and of husbands 
absent from their families.* 

The positive checks to population from disease, 
though considerable, do not appear to be so great 
as might be expected. The climate is in general 
extremely healthy. One of the missionaries goes 
so far as to say, that plagues or epidemic disor¬ 
ders are not seen once in a century;! but this is 
undoubtedly a'h error, as they are mentioned by 
others as if they were by no means so unfrequent. 
In some instructions to mandarins, relating to the 
burying of the poor, who have in general no re¬ 
gular places of sepulture, it is observed that when 
epidemic diseases prevail, the roads are found 


* Embassy to China, vol. ii. p. \r>7. 
t Lettres Eclif, tom. xxii. p. 187. 
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covered with bodies sufficient to infect the air to 
a great distance ;* * * § and the expression of years of 
contagionf occurs soon after, in a manner which 
seems to imply that they are not uncommon. On 
the first and fifteenth day of every month the 
mandarins assemble, and give their people a long 
discourse, wherein every governor acts the part 
of a father who instructs his family.:}; In one of 
these discourses, which Duhalde produces, the 
following passage occurs: “ Beware of those 
“ years which happen fi*om time to time, when 
“ epidemic distempers, joined to a scarcity of 
“ corn, make all jdaces desolate. Your duty is 
“ then to have compassion on your fellow-citizens, 
“ and assist them with whatever you can spare.’'§ 
It is probable that the epidemics, as is usually 
the case, fall severely on the children. One of 
the Jesuits, speaking of the number of infants 
.whom the poverty of their parents condemns to 
death the moment that they are born, writes thus: 
“ There is seldom a year, in which the churches 
“ at Pekin do not reckon five or six thousand 
“ of these children purified by the waters of bap- 
“ tism. This harve.st is more or less abundant 

9 

“ according to the number of catechists which^ve 
“ can maintain. If we had a sufficient number, 
“ their cares need not be confined alone to the 
dying infants that are exposed. There would 

* Lettres Edif. tom. xix. p. 126. 

t Id. p. 127. 

• t Dulialde’s China, vol. i. p. 2;)4. 

§ Id. 2.') 6. 
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“ be other occasions for them to exercise their 
“ zeal, particularly at certain times of the year, 
“ when the sraali-pox or epidemic disorders carry 
off an incredible number of children. * It is 
indeed almost impossible to suppose that the ex¬ 
treme indigence of the lower classes of people 
should not produce diseases, likely to be fatal to 
a considerable part of those children whom their 
parents might attempt to rear in spite of every 
diflSculty. 

Respecting the number of infants which are 
actually exposed, it is difficult to Ibrm the slightest 
guess; but, if we believe the Chinese writers 
themselves, the practice must be very common. 
Attempts have been made at different times by 
the government to put a stop to it, but always 
without success. In a book of instructions before 
alluded to, written by a mandarin celebrated for 
his humanity and wisdom, a proposal is made for 
the establishment of a foundling ho.spital in his 
district, and an account is given of some ancient 
establishments of the same kind,! which appear 
to have fallen into disuse. In this book the fre¬ 
quency of the ej^posure of children and the dreadful 
poverty which prompts it, are particularly de¬ 
scribed. “ We see,” he says, “ people so poor, 
that they cannot furnish the nourishment neces¬ 
sary for their own children. It is on this account 
that they expose so great a number. In the 


* LeUres Edif. (oni. xi\, p. 100. 
t ll)ul. p. 11 0. 
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metropolis, in the capitals of the provinces and in 
the places of the greatest commerce, their num¬ 
ber is t]je most considerable; but many are found 
in parts that are less frequented, and even in the 
country. As the houses in towns are wore crowded 
together, the practice is more obvious; but every 
where these poor unfortunate infants have need 
of assistance.’"* 

In the same work, part of an edict to prevent 
the drowning of children runs tlius : “ When the 
“ tender offspring just produced is thrown without 
“ pity into the n aves, can it be said that the 
“ mother has given or that the child has received 
“ life, when it is lost as soon us it is begun to be 
“ enjoyed? The poverty of the parents is the cause 
“ of this crime. They have hardly enough to sup- 
“ port themselves, much less are they able to pay 
“ a nurse and provide for the expenses necessary 

for the support of their children. This drives 
“ them to despair; and not being able to bring 
“ themselves to suffer two people to die that one 
“ may live, the mother, to preserve the life of her 
“ husband, consents to sacrifice her child. It 
“ costs much, however, to the parental feelings, 
“ but the resolution is ultimately taken, and tfiiey 
“ think that they arc justified in disposing of the 
“ life of their child to prolong their own. If they 
“ exposed their children in a secret place, the 
“ babe might work upon their compassion with 
“ its cries. What do they do then ? They throw 


* Leltrc's Kdif. tom. xix. p. 111. 
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it into the ciirrenit of the river, that they may 
“ lose sight of it immediately, and take from it at 
“ once all chance of life.”* * * § ^ 

Such writings appear to be most authentic 
documents respecting the general prevalence of 
infanticide. 

Sir George Staunton has stated, from the best 
information which he could collect, that the num¬ 
ber of children annually exposed at Pekin is about 
two thousand;! but it is highly probable that the 
number varies extremely from year to year, and 
depends very much upon seasons of plenty or 
seasons of scarcity. After any great epidemic or 
destructive famine, the number is probably very 
small; it is natural that it should increase gradu¬ 
ally on the return to a crowded pojnilation; and 
it is without doubt the greatest, when an unfavour¬ 
able season takes- place, at a period in which the 
average produce is already insufficient to support; 
the overflowing multitude. 

These unfavourable seasons do not appear to 
be unfrequent, and the famiees which follow them 
are perhaps the most powerful of all the positive 
checks to the C^hincse population ; though at some 
periods the checks from wars and internal com¬ 
motions have not been inconsiderable.^ In the 
annals of the Chinese monarchs, famines are often 
mentioned ;§ and it is not probable that they 

* Lettres Edif. tom. xix. p. 124. 

t Embassy to China, vol. ii. p. 159. 

t Annals of the Chinese Monarchs. Duhahle's iChina, vol. i. 
p. 136. 

§ Ibid. 
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would find a place among the most important 
events and revedutions of the eni|jire, if they were 
not desofciting and destructive to a great degree. 

One of the Jesuits remarks that the oecasions 
when the mandarins pretend to shew the greatest 
compassion for the people are, when they are ap- 
])rehcnsive of a failure in the crops, either from 
drought, from excessive rains, or from some other 
accident, such as a multitude of locusts, which 
sometimes overwhelms certain provinces.* The 
causes here enumerated are probably those, which 
principally contribute to the failure of the har¬ 
vests in China; and the manner in which they 
arc mentioned seems to shew that they arc not 
uncommon. 

Mcares speaks of violent hurncancs, by which 
whole harvests are dissipated, and a famine fol¬ 
lows. From a similar cause, he says, accompa¬ 
nied by excessive drought, a most dreadful dearth 
prevailed in 1787, throughout all the southern 
provinces of China, by which an incredible num¬ 
ber of people perished. It was no uncommon 
thing at Canton to sec the famished wu'etch breath¬ 
ing his last, while mothers thought it a duty to 
destroy their infant children, and the young to 
give the stroke of fate to the aged, to save them 
from the afronies of such a dilatory death.t 

O »< ' 

The Jesuit Parennin, writing to a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, says, “ Another 
‘‘.thing that you can scarcely believe is, that 

** Li-itros ICdif. loni. xix. p. l.')t. 

• I' Mi-nrc"''-'t'oyaiji', di. viivp. !)2. 

von. 1 . Q 
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“ dearths should be so frequent in China;”* an*' 
in the conclusion of his letter he remarks that, it 
famine did not, from time to time, thin the im¬ 
mense number of inhabitants which China con¬ 
tains, it would be impossible for her to live in 
peace.f The causes of these frequent famines he 
endeavours to investigate; and begins by observ¬ 
ing, very justly, that in a time of dearth China 
can obtain no assistance front her neighbours, and 
must necessarily draw the whole of her resources 
from her own provinces.:]: He then describes the 
delays and artifices, which often defeat the em¬ 
peror’s intentions to assist, from the public gra¬ 
naries, those parts of the country which are the 
most distressed. When a harvest fails in any 
province, either from excessive drought or a sud¬ 
den inundation, the great mandarins have recourse 
to the public granaries; but often find them empty, 
jowing to the dishonesty of the inferior mandarins, 
who have the charge of them. Examinations and 
researches are then made, and an unwillingness 
prevails to inform the court of such disagreeable 
intelligence. Memorials are however at length 
presented. ^These memorials pass through many 
hands, and do not reach the emperor till after 
many days. The great officers of state are then 
ordered to assemble, and to deliberate on the 
means of relieving the misery of the people. 
Declarations full of expressions of compassion for 

* Lettres Edif. et Curieuscs, tom.xxii. p. 174. 

t Id. p. 186. 

: Id. p.l75. 
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the people are in the mean time published through¬ 
out the empire. The resolution of the tribunal is 
at length*^ made known; but numberless other 
ceremonies delay its execution; while those who 
are suffering have time to die with hunger, before 
the remedy arrives. Those who do not wait for 
this last extremity crawl as well as they can into 
other districts, where they hope to get support, 
but leave the greatest part of their number dead 
on theroad.* 

If, when a dearth occurs, the court do not make 
some attempt to relieve the people, small parties 
of plunderers soon collect, and their numbers 
increase by degrees, so as to interrupt the tran¬ 
quillity of the province. On this account nume¬ 
rous orders are always given, and movements are 
continually taking place, to amuse the people till 
the famine is over; and as the motives to relieve 
the people are generally rather reasons of state*" 
than genuine compassion, it is not probable that 
they should be relieved at the time, and in the 
manner, that their wants require."!' 

The last cause of famine, which is mentioned in 
this investigation, and on which the writer lays 
considerable stress, is the very great consumption 
of grain in making spirits but in stating this as 
a cause of famine, he has evidently fallen into a 
' very gross error; yet in the Abb<5 Grosier's gene- 

* Lettres Edif. toni.xxii. p. 180. 
t Id. p. 187. 
t Id. p. 184. 
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ral description of China this error has been copied, 
and the cause above mentioned has been consi¬ 
dered as one of the grand sources of the evil.* 
But, in reality, the whole tendency of this cause 
is in a contrary direction. The consumption of 
corn in any other way but that of necessary^ood, 
checks the population before it arrives at the ut¬ 
most limits of subsistence; and as the grain may 
be withdrawn from this particular use in the time 
of a scarcity, a public granary is thus opened, 
richer probably than could have been formed by 
any other means. When such a consiunjition has 
been once established, and has become |)erma- 
nent, its effect is exactly as if a piece of land, 
with all the people upon it, were removed from 
the country. The rest of the people would cer¬ 
tainly be precisely in the same state as they were 
before, neither better nor worse, in years of 
average plenty; but in the time of dearth the 
produce of this land would be returned to them, 
without the mouths to help them to cat it. China, 
without her distilleries, would certainly be more 
populous; but on a failure of the seasons, would 
have still less resource than she has at present; 
and, as far as the magnitude of the cau.se would 
operate, would in consecpience be more subject 
to famines, and those famines would be more 
severe. 

The state of Japan resembles in so many re- 
* Vol. i. b. iv. c. iii. p.3‘JC. 8vo. Eng. tran. 
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spects that of China, that a particular considera¬ 
tion of it would lead into too many repetitions. 
Montesquieu attributes its ])opulousness to the 
birth of a greater number of females;* but the 
principal cause of this populousncss is, without 
doubt, as in China, the persevering industry of 
the natives, directed, as it has always been, prin¬ 
cipally to agriculture. 

In reading the preface to Tlumberg's account 
of Japan, it would seem extremely difficult to 
trace the checks to the population of a country, 
the inhabitants of which arc said to live in such 
happiness and plenty; but the continuation of 
his own work contradicts the impression of his 
preface; and in the valuable history of Japan by 
Kieinpfcr these checks are sufficiently obvious. 
In the extracts from two historical chronicles 
published in Japan, which he produces,! a very 
curious account is given of the different mortali¬ 
ties, plagues, faiiiines, bloody wars and other 
causes of destruction, which have occurred since 
the coinmcnecmeut of these records. The Japan¬ 
ese are distinguished i'rom the Chinese, in being 
much more warlike, seditious, disso,Vutc and ambi¬ 
tious : and it would appear, from Kajmpfer’s ac¬ 
count, that the check to pojiulation from infanti¬ 
cide, in China, is balanced by the greater disso- 

* Liv. xxiii. c. xii. It is surprising tliat Moi\tes(iuiou, wlio 
ujiptars somctiiiu's to iin(ti;rstaiid the subject of popnlution, should, 
iit other times make such ob.si“rvalions this. 

i Hook ii. 
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luteness of manners with regard to the sex, and 
the greater frequency of wars and intestine com¬ 
motions which prevail in Japan. With regard to 
the positive checks to population from disease 
and famine, the two countries seem to be nearly 
on a level. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Oj' the Checks to Population among the Greeks. 

It has been generally allowed, and will not in¬ 
deed admit of a doubt, that the more equal di¬ 
vision of ijropcrly among the Greeks and Romans, 
in the early ])eriod of thc^ history, and the di¬ 
rection of their industry ])rincipally to agriculture, 
must have tended greatly to encourage popula¬ 
tion. Agriculture is not only, as Ilume states,* 
that species of industry, which is chiefly requisite 
to the subsistence of multitudes, but it is in fact 
the Ao/t’ species by which multitudes can exist; 
and all the numerous arts and manufactures of 
the modern world, by which .such numbers ap¬ 
pear to be su])ported, have no tendency whatever 
to increase population, cxec])t so far as they tend 
to increase the quantity and to facilitate the dis¬ 
tribution of the products of agriculture. 

In countries where, from the op'^ration of par¬ 
ticular causes, pro'perty in land is divided into 
very large shares, these arts and manufactures 
are absolutely necessary to the existence of any 
considerable population. Without them modern 
Europe would be unpeopled. But where pro¬ 
perty is divided into small shares, the same ne- 


* EiNi.iiy xi. 1). I(j7, 'lUi wlit. 
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cessity for them cloes not exist. The division 
itself attains immediately one great object, that 
of distribution; and if the demand for men be 
constant, to fight the battles and support the 
power and dignity of the state, we may easily 
conceive that this motive, joined to the natural 
love of a family, might be sufiicient to induce 
each proprietor to cultivate his land to the 
utmost, in orde;|- that it might support the great¬ 
est number of descendants. 

The division of peo|*le into small states, during 
the early periods of flrceic and Roman hi.story, 
gave additional force to tliis motive. Where the 
number of free eitizcfis did not perha]).s exceed 
ten or twenty tliousand, each individual would 
naturally feel the value of his own exertions; and 
knowing that the state to which he belonged, 
situated in the midst of envious and watchful 
rivals, must depend chiefly on its ])opulation fOr 
its means of defence and safety, would be sensible 
that, in suftcring the lands which were allotted 
to him to lie idle, he would be deficient in his 
duty as a citizen. These causes a])poar to have 
produced a considerable attention to agriculture, 
without the intervention of the artificial wants of 
mankind to encourage it. Population followed 
the products of the earth with more than e(]ual 
pace; and when the overflowing numbers were 
not taken off by the drains of war or disease, they 
found vent in frccpient and repealed colonization* 
The necc.ssity oi these frequent colonizations, 
joined to the small no,ss of the states, which 
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brought the subject immediately home to every 
thinking person, could not fail to point out to the 
legislators and philosophers of those times the 
strong tendency of po])ulation to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence; and they did not, like 
the statesmen and projectors of modern days, 
overlook the consideration of a question, which so 
deeply affects the happiness and tranquillity of 
society. However we may justly execrate the 
barbarous expedients which they adopted to re¬ 
move the diificulty, we cannot but give them 
some credit for their penetration in seeing it; 
and in being fully aware that, if not considered 
and obviated, it would be suflicient of itself to 
destroy their best-planned schemes of republican 
e<|uality and hupi)iucss. 

The power of colonization is necessarily limited; 
and after the lapse of some time it might be ex- 
tVoiuely difficult, if not impossible, for a country, 
not partieidarly well suited for this purpose, to 
find a vacant spot j)roper for the settlement of its 
expatriated eitizeus. It was necessary therefore 
to consider of other resources besides coloniza¬ 
tion. * 

It is ])robuble that the practice of infanticide 
had prevailed from the earliest ages in Greece. 
In the parts of America where it was found to 
exist it a})pcars to have originated from the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of rearing many children in a 
^-.avage and wandering life, exposed to frequent 
famines and perpetual wars. We may easily 
conceive that it had a similar origin among the 
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ancestors of the Greeks or the native inhabit^ftits 
of the country. And, when Solon permitted the 
exposing of children, it is probable that he only 
gave the sanction of law to a custom already 
prevalent. 

In this permission he had without doubt two 
ends in view. First, that which is most obvious, 
the prevention o^ such an excessive population as 
would cause universal poverty and discontent; 
and, secondly, that of keeping the population up 
to the level of what the territory could support, 
by removing the terrors of too numerous a family, 
consequently the principal obstacle to mar> 
ntge. From the effc^ of this practice in China 
we have reason to think that it is better calculated 
to attain the latter than the former purpose. But 
if the legislator either did not see this, or if the 
barbarous habits of the times prompted parents 
invariably to prefer the murder of their children 
to poverty, the practice would appear to be very 
particularly calculated to answer both the ends in 
view; and to preserve, as completely and as con¬ 
stantly as the nature of the thing would permit, 
the requisite proportion between the food and the 
numbers which were to consume it. 

On the very great importance of attending to 
this proportion, and the evils that must necessarily 
result, ofw'eakness on the one hand, or of poverty 
on the other, from the deficiency or the excess of 
population, the Greek political writers strongly 
insist; and propose in consequence various modes 
of maintaining the relative proportion desired. 
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■Plato, in the republic which'he considers in his 
books of laws, limits the number of free citizens 
and of habitations to five thousand and forty; and 
this number he thinks may be preserved, if the 
father of every family choose one out of his sons 
for his successor to the lot of land which he has 
possessed, and, disposing of his daughters in mar¬ 
riage according to law, distribute his other sons, 
if he have any, to be adopted by those citizens who 
are without children. But if the number of chil¬ 
dren upon the whole be either too great or too 
few, the magistrate is to take the subject particu¬ 
larly into his consideration, and to contrive so;,, 
that the same number of fttfe thousand and forty 
families should still be maintained. There are 
many modes, he thinks, of effecting this object. 
Procreation, when it goes on too fast, may be check¬ 
ed, or, when it goes on too slow, may be encou¬ 
raged, by the proper distribution of honours and 
marks of ignominy, and by the admonitions of the 
elders, to prevent or promote it according to cir¬ 
cumstances.* 

In his Philosophical Republic t he enters more 
particularly into this subject, and 'proposes that 
the most e.Kcellcnt among the men should be 
joined in marriage to the most excellent among 
the women, and the inferior citizens matched with 
the inferior females; and that the offspring of the 
first should be brought up, of the others not. On 


l*Iato (k' Li-gikus, lib. v. 
f I'htlci lie Ilepiiblicii, lib.' 
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certain festivals appointed by the laws, the young 
men and women who are betrothed are to be 
assembled, and joined together with solemn cere¬ 
monies. But the number of marriages is to be 
determined by the magistrates; that, taking into 
consideration the drains from wars, diseases and 
other causes, they may preserve, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, such a proportion of citizens, as will be nei¬ 
ther too numerous nor too few, according to the 
resources and demands of the state. The children, 
who are thus born from the most excellent of the 
citizens, are to be carried to certain nurses des¬ 
tined to this office, inhabiting a separate part of 
the city; but those which are born from the infe¬ 
rior citizens, and any from the others which are 
imperfect in their limbs, are to be buried in some 
obscure and unknown j)lace. 

He next proceeds to consider the proper age 
for marriage, and determines it to be twenty for 
the women, and thirty for the men. Beginning 
at twenty, the woman is to bear children for the 
state till she is forty, and the man is to fulfil liis 
duty in this respect from thirty to fifty-five. If 
a man ]n'odu(Ve a child into public cither before 
or after this period, the action is to be considered 
in the same criminal and profane light as if he had 
produced one without the nuptial ceremonies, and 
instigated solely by incontinence. The same rule 
should hold, if a man who is of the proper age 
for procreation be connected with a woman wha 
IS also of the projjcr age, but without the cere¬ 
mony of marriage by the magistrate; he is to be 
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considered as having given to the state a spurious, 
profane and incestuous otfspring’. When both 
sexes have passed the age assigned for presenting 
children to the state, Plato allows a great latitude 
of intercourse; but no child is to be brought to 
light. Should any infant by accident be born 
alive, it is to bo exposed in the same manner as if 
the ])arents could not support it!* 

From these passages it is evident that Plato 
fully saw the tendency of population to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. His expedients 
for checking it are indeed execrable; but the ex¬ 
pedients themselves, and the extent to which 
were to be used, shew his conceptions of the mag¬ 
nitude of the dilHculty. Contemplating, as he 
certainly must do in a small rei)ublic, a great pro¬ 
portional drain of ])cople by wars, if he could still 
propose to destroy the children of all the inferior 
and Ic.ss perfect citizens, to destroy also all that 
were born not within the prescribed ages and 
with the prescribed Ibrms, to fix the age of mar¬ 
riage late, and after all to regulate the number of 
these marriages, his experience and his reason¬ 
ings must have strongly |)ointed.«out to him the 
great power of the principle of increase, and the 
necessity of checking it. 

Aristotle ap[)ears to have seen this necessity 
still more clearly. lie fixes the proper age of 
marriage at thirty-seven for the men, and eighteen 
■ for the women, which must of course condemn a 


riato (le Repub. lib. v. 
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great number of tvomen to celibacy, as there 
never can be so many men of thirty-seven as there 
are women of eighteen. Yet, though he has fixed 
the age of marriage for the men at so late a pe¬ 
riod, he still thinks that there may be too many 
children, and proposes that the number allowed 
to each marriage should be regulated; and, if any 
woman be pregnant after she has produced the 
prescribed number, that an abortion should be 
procured before the fetus has life. 

The period of procreating children for the state 
is to cease with the men at fifty-four or fifty-five, 
because the ofi’s})ring of old men, as well as of 
men too young, is imperfi ct both in body and 
mind. When both se.xes have passed the pre¬ 
scribed age, they are allowed to continue a con¬ 
nexion; but, as in Plato’s republic, no child which 
may be the result is to be brought to light.* 

In discussing the merits of tlio reilublie pro¬ 
posed by Plato in his books of laws, Aristotle is 
of opinion that he has by no means been suffi¬ 
ciently attentive to the subject of population; 
and accuses him of inconsistency in equalizing 
property without limiting the number of children. 
The laws on this subject, Aristotle very justly 
observes, require to be much more definite and 
precise in a state where property is equalized 
than in others. Under ordinary governments an 
increase of population would only occasion a 
greater subdivision of landed property; whereas • 

* f)pcia, clc Itcpul). lil). vii. c. x\i. 
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in such a republic the supernumeraries would be 
altogether destitute, because the lands, being re¬ 
duced to equal and as it were elementary parts, 
would be incapable of further partition.* 

He then remarks that it is necessary in all cases 
to regulate the proportion of children, that they 
may not exceed the proper number. In doing 
this, deaths and barrenness are of course to be 
taken into consideration. But if, as in the gene¬ 
rality of states, every person be left free to have 
as many children as he pleases, the necessary 
consequence must be poverty; and poverty is the 
mother of villany and sedition. On this account 
Pheidon of Corinth, one ,of the most ancient 
writers on the subject of politics, introduced a 
regulation directly the reverse of Plato's, and 
limited population without equalizing posses¬ 
sions.f 

. Speaking afterwards of Phalcas of Chalcedon, 
who proposed,* as a most salutary institution, to 
equalize wealth among the citizens, he adverts 
again to Plato's regulations respecting property; 
and observes that those who would thus regulate 
the extent of fortunes, ought not U be ignorant 
that it is absolutely necessary at the same time 
to regulate the number of children. For if chil- 

* De Repiib. lib, ii. c. vi. Gillies’s Aristot. vol. ii. b. ii. p. 87. 
For the coDvcDicnce of tliosc who may not clioose tlie trouble of 
consulting the original, I refer at the same time to Gillies’s trans¬ 
lation ; but some passages be has wholly omitted, and of others 
he has not givAi the literal sense, his object being a free version. 

t Dc Repub. lib. ii. c. vii. Gillies’s Aristot. vol. ii. b. ii. p. 87. 
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dren multiply beyond the means of euppprting 
them, the law will necessarily be broken, and 
fam ilies will be suddenly reduced from opulence 
to beggary,—a revolution always dangerous to 
public tranquillity.* 

It appears from these passages that Aristotle 
clearly saw that the strong tendency of the human 
race to increase, unless checked by strict and 
positive laws, was absolutely fatal to eyqry sys¬ 
tem founded on ccpiality of properly; and there 
cannot surely be a stronger argunicntagainst any 
system of this kind than the necessity of such laws 
as Aristotle himself proposes. 

From a remark which he afterwards makes 
respecting Sparta, it appears still more dearly 
that he fully understood the principle of popula¬ 
tion, From the improvidence of the laws relating 
to succession, the landed ])roperty in Sparta had 
been engrossed by a few; and the effect was 
greatly to diminish the populousne’ss of the coun¬ 
try. To remedy this evil, and to supply men for 
continual wars, the kings preceding Lycurgus had 
been in the habit of naturalizing strangers. It 
would have lucen much better however, according 
to Aristotle, to have inci’cascd the number of 
citizens by a nearer equalization of property. 
But the law relating to children was directly ad¬ 
verse to this improvement. The legislator, wish¬ 
ing to have many citizen.s, had encouraged as 
much as possible the procreation of children. 4 

* Dc Repub. lib. ii. c. \ii. Gillies ^ AixstoC vol. ii, b ii. j). !)l. 
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man who had three sons, was’ exempt from the 
night-watch; and he who had four, enjoyed a 
complete immunity from all public burdens. But 
it is evident, as Aristotle most justly observes, 
that the birth of a great number of children, the 
division of the lands remaining the same, would 
necessarily cause only an accumulation of po¬ 
verty.* 

He here seems to see exactly the error into 
which many other legislators besides Lycurgus 
have fallen; and to be fully aware that to en¬ 
courage the birth of children, without providing 
properly for their support, is to obtain a very 
small accession to the population of a country at 
the expense of a very great accession of misery. 

The legislator of Crete,f as well as Solon, 
Pheidon, Plato and Aristotle, saw the necessity 
of checking population in order to prevent general 
poverty; and as we must suppose that the 
opinions of such men, and the laws founded upon 
them, would have considerable influence, it is 
probable that the preventive check to increase, 
from late marriages and other causes, operated 
in a considerable degree among the* free citizens 
of Greece. 

For the positive checks to population we need 
not look beyond the wars in which these small 
states were almost continually engaged; though 
we have an account of one wasting plague, at 

* De Rcpub.tlib. ii. c. ix. Gillies’s Aristot. vol. ii. b. ii, p. 107. 

t Aristot. de Repub, lib. ii. c. x. Gillies’s Aristot. vol. ii. b, ii. 
p. 113. 
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least, in Athens; and Plato supposes the case of 
his republic being greatly reduced by disease.* 
Their wars were not only almost constant, but 
extremely bloody. In a small army, the whole of 
which would probably be engaged in close fight, 
a much greater number in proportion would be 
slain than in the large modern armies, a consider¬ 
able part of wdiich often remains untouched and 
as all the free citizens of these republics were 
generally employed as soldiers in every war, losses 
would be felt very severely, and would not ap¬ 
pear to be very easily repaired. 

* Do Lc'pibiis, lib. v. 

< t' Iftmio’s Kesay, c. \i. -I.')!. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of ihe Checks io PojmlatioH among Ihc Homans. 

Thk havoc made by war in the smaller states of 
Italy, particularly during the first struggles of 
the Homans for power, seems to have been still 
greater than in Greece. Wallace, in his Disserta¬ 
tion on the Numbers of Mankind, after alluding to 
the multitudes which fell by the sword in these 
times, observes, “ On an accurate review of the 
“ history of the Italians during this period, we 
“ should wonder how such vast multitudes could 
“ be raised as were engaged in those continual 
“ wars till Italy was entirely subdued.”* And 
Livy c.xpresscs his utter astonishment that the 
Volsei and Aiqui, so often as they were conquered, 
should have been able to bring fresh armies into 
the field. I' But those wonders will perhaps be 
sufficiently accounted for, if we suppose, what 
seems to be highly probable, that ,lhe constant 
drains from wars had introduced the habit of 
giving nearly full scope to the power of popula¬ 
tion ; and that a much larger proportion of births, 
and of healthy children were rising into manhood 
and becoming fit to bear arms, than is usual in 
other states not similarly circumstanced. It was, 
« 

* Dissortatioii, p. (i'i, Svo. 17(53, Edinbiirgli. 
t Lib. \i. V. xii. 
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without doubt, the rapid influx of these supplies, 
which enabled them, like the ancient Germans, 
to astonish future historians, by renovating in so 
extraordinary a manner their defeated and half- 
destroyed armies. 

Yet there is reason to believe that the practice 
of infanticide prevailed in Italy as well as in 
Greece from the earliest times. A law of Romu¬ 
lus forbad the exposing of children before they 
were three years old,* which implies that the 
custom of exposing them as soon as they were 
born had before prevailed. But this practice 
was of course never resorted to, unless when the 
drains from wars were insufficient to make room 
for the rising generation; and consequently, though 
it may be considered as one of the positive checks 
to the full power of increase, yet, in the actual 
state of things, it certainly contributed rather to 
promote than impede population. 

Among the Romans themselves, engaged as 
they were in incessant wars from the beginning 
of their republic to the end of it, many of which 
were dreadfully destructive, the positive check to 
population from this cause alone must have been 
enormously great. But this cause alone, great as 
it was, would never have occasioned that want 
of Roman citizens under the emperors which 
prompted Augustus and Trajan to issue laws for 
the encouragement of marriage and of children, if 


* I)ioiiyMU>i Halicani. lib. ii. 15 
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other causes, still more powerftil in depopulation, 
had not concurred. 

When the equality of property, which had for¬ 
merly prevailed in the Roman territory, had been 
destroyed by degrees, and the land had fallen into 
the hands of a few great proprietors, the citizens, 
who were by this change successively deprived 
of the means of supporting themselves, would 
naturally have no resource to [)revent them from 
starving, but that of selling their labour to the 
rich, as in modern states : but from this resource 
they were completely cut off by the prodigious 
number of slaves, which, increasing by constant 
influx with the increasing luxury of Rome, filled 
up every employment both in agriculture and 
manufactures. Under such circumstances, so 
far from being astonished that the number of free 
citizens should decrease, the wonder seems to be 
that any should exist besides the proprietors. 
And in fact many could not have existed but for a 
strange and preposterous custom, which, however, 
the strange and unnatural state of the city might 
perhaps require, that of distributing vast quan¬ 
tities of corn to the poorer citizens* gratuitously. 
Two hundred thousand received this distribution 
in Augustus's time; and it is highly probable 
that a great part of them had little else to depend 
upon. It is supposed to have been given to every 
man of full years; but the quantity was not 
enough I'or a family, and too much for an indivi¬ 
dual.* It bould not therefore enable them to in- 


* llunu', Is«uy, xi. p. 
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crease; and, from*t/ie manner in whic/i Plutarch 
speaks of the custom of exposing children among 
the poor,* there is great reason to believe that 
many were destroyed in spite of the jus trium Ubc- 
roruvi. The passage in Tacitus, in which, speak- 
in" of the Germans, he alludes to this custom in 
Rome, seems to point to the same conclusion.j' 
What effect, indeed, could such a law have among 
a set of people, who appear to have been so com¬ 
pletely excluded from all the means of acquiring 
a subsistence, except that of charity, that they 
would be scarcely able to support themselves, 
much less a wife and two or three children? If 
half of the slaves had been sent out of the 
country, and the people had been employed in 
agriculture and manufactures, the effect would 
have been to increase the number of Roman citi¬ 
zens with more certainty and rapidity than ten 
thousand laws for the encouragement of children. 

It is })ossible that the jm trium Hbvrorum, and 
the other laws of the same tendency, might have 
been of some little use among the higher classes 


* De Aniore I^olis. 

t De Modbus Germaiionjiii, 19. How completely the laws 
relating to the encouragement of marriage and of ehihlren were 
dc.'pised, appears from a speech of Miniiriu.s Felix in Octavio, cap. 
30. “ Von r/iim xideo procrculus jUion iimic ft rin i t aribus c.vj)oiicrc, 

“ mme ndilraiigutalus miscro mortis "aitrc i liilrrc ; sunt quit ii^pnis 
“ visccribus incdicununibus ipotis origincm Jitturi /lu/iiiuii extinguaut, 
“ ct parrkidum fuciunt antequam pariant." 

Ibis crime bad grown so inucli into n custom in Rome, that 
even Pliny attempts to excuse it; '‘CJnoniam ali(|naruai fecunditax 
plena liberis tali venia indiget.” Lib. xxix. c. iv. 
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of Roman citizens; and indeed from the nature of 
these laws, consisting as tliey did principally of 
privileges, it would appear-that they were directed 
chiefly to this part of society. But vicious habits 
of every possible kind preventive of population* 
seem to fiave been so generally prevalent at this 
period, that no corrective laws could have any 
considerable influence. Montesquieu justly ob¬ 
serves, that “ the corruption of manners had de- 
“ stroyed the oftice of censor, which had been 
“ established itself to destroy the corruption of 
“ manners; but when the corruption of manners 
“ becomes general, censure has no longer any 
“ force."i' Thirty-four years after the passing of 
the law of Augustus respecting marriage, the 
Roman knights demanded its repeal. On sepa¬ 
rating the married and the unmarried, it appeared 
that the latter considerably exceeded in number 
the former; a strong proof of the inethcaey of the 
law.;}; se. 

In mo.st countries vicious habits preventive of 
population appear to be a consequence, rather 
than a cause, of the infrequency of marriage; but 
in Rome the depravity of morals *seems to have 
been the direct cause which checked the marriage 
union, at least among the higher classes. It is 


• Sc(i jacet aurato vix ull» pucqwra Iccto; 

Tantum artes Inijus, tantuni mcdicaniinii po-isiint, 
Quae stcriU's facit, atquc homines in ventre nccandos 

Con(|;icit.-.iuvena). Sat. vi. 593. 

1 Esprit des Loix, liv xxiii. e.‘21. 

I Ibid. 
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impossible to read the speech of Metellus Numi- 
dJcus in bis censorship without indignation and 
disgust. “ If it were possible, '’he says, entirely 
“ to go without wives, we would deliver ourselves 
“ at once from this evil; but as the laws^of nature 
have so ordered it that we can neither live 
“ happy with them nor continue the species with- 
“ out them, we ought to have more regard for our 
“ lasting security than for our transient plea- 
“ sures.”* 

Positive laws to encourage marriage and popu¬ 
lation, enacted on the urgency of the occasion, 
and not mixed with religion, as in China and some 
other countries, are seldom calculated to answer 
the end which they aim at, and therefore gene¬ 
rally indicate ignorance in the legislator who pro¬ 
poses them; but the apparent necessity of such 
laws almost invariably indicates a very great de¬ 
gree of moral and political depravity in the state'; 
and in the countries in which they are most 
strongly insisted on, not only vicious manners 
will generally be found to prevail, but political 
institutions extremely unfavourable to industry, 
and consequently to population. 

On this account I cannot but agree with Wal¬ 
lace j" in thinking that Hume was wrong in his 
supposition, that the Roman worid was probably 
the most populous during the long peace under 
Trajan and the Antonines.;): We well know that 

« 

* Aulus Gellius, lib. i. c. 6. < 

t Dissertation, Appendix, p. 1147. 
t Essay xi. p. 505. 
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wars do not depopulate much >^hi\e industry con¬ 
tinues in vigour; and that peace will not increase 
the number oS people when they cannot And the 
means of subsistence. The renewal of the laws 
relating to marriage under Trajan, indicates the 
continued prevalence of vicious habits and of a lan¬ 
guishing industry, and seems to be inconsistent 
with the supposition of a great increase of popu¬ 
lation. 

It might be said perhaps that the vast profu¬ 
sion of slaves would more than make up for the 
want of Roman citizens; but it appears that the 
labour of these slaves was not sufficiently directed 
to agriculture to support a very great population. 
Whatever might be the case with some of the pro¬ 
vinces, the decay of agriculture in Italy seems to 
be generally acknowledged. The pernicious cus¬ 
tom of importing great quantities of corn to dis¬ 
tribute gratuitously among the people had given 
it a blow, which it never afterwards recovered. 
Hume observes that “ when the Roman authors 
“ complain that Italy, which formerly exported 
“ corn, became dependent on all the provinces 
“ for its daily bread, they never Ascribed this 
“ alteration to the increase of its inhabitants, but 
‘ to the neglect of tillage and agriculture.”* And 
in another place he says, “ All ancient authors tell 
“ us that there was a perpetual influx of slaves to 
“ Italy from the remoter jjrovinces, particularly 

Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and the lesser Asia, 


* Essay xi. p. 50-1. 
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“ Thrace, and Eg’ypt; yet the number of people 
“ did not increase in Italy ; and writers complain 
“ of the continual decay of industry and agricul- 
“ ture.”* It seems but little probable that the 
peace under Trajan and the Antonines should 
have given so sudden a turn to the habits of the 
people as essentially to alter this state of things. 

On the condition of slavery it may be observed 
that there cannot be a stronger jiroof of its unfa¬ 
vourableness to the propagation of the species in 
the countries where it prevails, than the necessity 
of this continual influx. This necessity forms at 
once a complete refutation of the observation of 
Wallace, that the ancient slaves were more ser¬ 
viceable in raising up peo])le than the inferior 
ranks of men in modern times-t Though it is 
undoubtedly true, as he observes, that all our 
labourers do not marry, and that many of their 
children die, or become sickly and useless through 
the poverty and negligence of their parents yet, 
notwithstanding these ob.stacles to increase, there 
is perhaps scarcely an in.stancc to be produced 
where the lower classes of society in any country, 
if free, do ni)t raise up people lidly ecpial to the 
demand for their labour. 

To account for the checks to population which 
are peculiar to a state of slavery, and which render 
a constant recruit of numbers necessary, we must 
adopt the comparison of slaves to cattle which 

* Essay xi. p. 433. , 

t Itissert. nii tlic Numbci's of Maukiiul, p. 91 . 
t Id. p. 88. 
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Wallace and Hume have madef Wallace, to shew 
that it would be the interest of masters to take 
care^of their slaves and rear up their offspring;* 
and Hume, to prove that it would more frequently 
be the interest of the master to prevent than to 
encourage their brecding.f If Wallace’s obser¬ 
vation had been just, it is not to be doubted that 
the slaves would have kept up their own numbers 
with ease by ]5rocreation; and as it is acknow¬ 
ledged that they did net do this, the truth of 
Hume’s observation is clearly evinced. “ To rear 
“ a child in London till he could be serviceable, 

“ would cost much dearer than to buv one of the 

%! 

“ same age from Scotland or Ireland, where he 
“ had been raised in a cottage, covered with rags, 
“ and fed on oatmeal and potatoes. Those who had 
“ slaves therefore, in all the richer and more popu- 
“ Ions countries, would discourage the pregnancy 
“•of the females, and cither ju'event or destroy 
“ the birth." It is acknowledged by Wallace 
that the male slaves greatly exceeded in number 
the females,§ which must necessarily be an addi¬ 
tional obstacle to ihcii increase. It would appear 
therefore that the preventive check ^o poi)ulation 
must have operated with very great Ibrce among 
the Greek and Homan slaves ; and as they w'ere 
often ill treated, fed perhaps scantily, and some¬ 
times great numbers of them confined together in 

.. * Dissert, on the Nunibcr-s of Mankind, ji. Si). 

t Hupic, Essay xi. p. 43.'}. 

1 Ibid. 

§ Appendix to Dissertation, p. 182. 
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close and unwhofesome ergastula, or dungeons,* 
it is probable that the positive checks to popula¬ 
tion from disease were also severe, and that when 
epidemics prevailed, they would be most destruc¬ 
tive in this part of the society. 

The uiifavourableness of slavery to the propa¬ 
gation of the species in the country where it pre¬ 
vails, is not however decisive of the question re¬ 
specting the absolute population of such a county, 
or the greater question respecting the po])ul6tt8- 
ness of ancient and modern nations. We know 
that some countries could afford a great and con¬ 
stant supply of slaves without being in the small¬ 
est degree depopulated themselves; and if these 
supplies were poured in, as they probably would 
be, exactly in proportion to the demand for labour 
in the nation which received them, the question 
respecting the populousness of this nation would 
rest precisely on the same grounds as in modern 
states, and depend upon the number of people 
which it could employ and support. Whether the 
practice of domestic slavery therefore prevail or 
not, it may be laid down as a position not to be 
controverted, that, taking a sufficient e.xtent of 
territory to include within it exportation and im¬ 
portation, and allowing some variation for the 
prevalence of luxury or of frugal habits, the po¬ 
pulation of these countries will always be in pro¬ 
portion to the food which the earth is made to 
produce. And no cause, physical or moral, unless 


* IJumc, Essay xi. p. 430. 
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it operate in an excessive and'unusual manner,* 
will have any considerable and permanent effect 
on the population, except in as far as it influences 
the production and distribution of the means of 
subsistence. 

In the controversy concerning the populousness 
of ancient and modern nations this point has not 
been sufficiently attended to; and physical and 
tndral causes have been brought forward on both 
sides, from which no just inference in favour of 
either party could be drawn. It seems to have 
escaped the attention of both writers, that the 
more productive and populous a country is in its 
actual state, the less probably will be its power 
of obtaining a further increase of produce; and 
consequently the more checks must necessarily 
be called into action, to keep the population down 
to the level of this stationary or slowly increasing 
pVoduce. From finding such checks, therefore, 
in ancient or modern nations, no inference can be 
drawn against the absolute populousness of either. 
On this account, the prevalence of the small-pox, 
and of other disorders unknown to the ancients, 
can by no means be considered as* an argument 


* Tlic extreme iiisaliil)rity of Uatavia, and perhaps the plague 
in some countries, may be eoiisulcrcd as physical causes operating 
in nn excessive degree. The extreme and unusual attachment 
of the Uomans to a vicious celibacy, and the promiscuous inter- 
course iiiOtaheitc, may be considered us moral causes of the same 
nature. Such instances, and others of the same, kind, which might 
probably be found, make it necessary to (lualify the general pro¬ 
position ns in ibe text. 
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against the populousness of modern nations, 
though to these physic^ causes both Hume* and 
Wallacef allow cohsiderable weight. 

In the moral causes which they have brought 
forward, they have fallen into a similar error. 
Wallace introduces the positive encouragements 
to marriage among the ancients as one of the 
principal causes of the superior populousness of 
the ancient world; J but the necessity of positive 
laws to encourage marriage certainly rather indi¬ 
cates a want than an abundance of people; and 
in the instance of Sparta, to which he particularly 
refers, it appears from the passage in Aristotle, 
mentioned in the last chapter, that the laws to 
encourage marriage were instituted for the e.\- 
press purpose of remedying a marked deficiency 
of people. In a country with a crowded and ^ 
overflowing population, a legislator would never 
think of making express laws to encourage mar¬ 
riage and the procreation of children. Other 
arguments of Wallace will he found upon ex¬ 
amination to be almost equally ineffcct^ual to his 
purpose. ^ 

Some of the causes which Hume produces are 
in the same manner unsatisfactorv, and rather 
make against the inference which he has in view 
than for it. The number of footmen, housemaids 
and other persons remaining unmarried in mo¬ 
dern states, he allows to be an argument against 

* Essay xi. p. 42.'i. 

t Dissertation, p. 81). 

; Id. p. !).•}. 
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their populousness.* But the contrary inference 
of the two appears to be the more probable. 
When the difficulties attending tlie rearing a family 
are very great, and consequdntly many persons 
of both sexes remain single, we may naturally^ 
enough infer that population is stationary, but by 
no means that it is not absolutely great; because 
the difficulty of rearing a family may arise from 
the very circumstance of a great absolute popu¬ 
lation, and the conse({uent fulness of all the chan¬ 
nels to a livelihood; though the same difficulty 
!nay undoubtedly exist in a thinly-peopled coun¬ 
try, which is yet stationary in its population. 
The number of unmarried ])crsons in proportion 
to the whole number, may form some criterion by 
which w'C can judge w’hcther ])opulation be in¬ 
creasing, stationary, or decreasing; but will not 
Enable us to determine any thing respecting ab¬ 
solute populousuess. Yet even in this criterion 
we arc liable to be deceived. In some of the 
southern countries early marriages are general, 
and very few women remain in a state of celibacy; 
yet the people not only do not increase, but the 
actual number is perhaps small. In thig case the 
removal of the preventive check is made pp by 
the excessive force of the ])ositive check. The 
sum of all the positive and preventive checks 
taken together, forms undoubtedly the immediate 
cause wrhich rcprcs.ses population; but w'e never 
can expect to obtain and estimate accurately this 


* Essav .\i. 
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sum in any country; and we,can certainly draw 
no safe conclusion frbni the contemplation of two 
or three of theses checks taken by themselves, 
because it so freqfitWly happens that the excess 
of one check is balanced by the defect of some 
other. Causes, which affect the number of births 
or deaths, may or may not affect the average po¬ 
pulation, according to circumstances; but causes, 
which affect the production and distribution of 
the means of subsistence, must necessarily affect 
population; and it is therefore upon these latter 
causes alone (independently of actual enumera¬ 
tions) that we can with certainty rely. 

All the checks to population, which have been 
hitherto considered in the course of this review of 
human society, are clearly resolvable into moral 
restraint, vice, and misery. 

Of that branch of the preventive check which ^ 
have denominated moral restraint, though it has 
certainly had some share in repressing the natural 
power of population, yet, taken in its strict sense, 
it must be allowed to have operated feebfy, com¬ 
pared with the others. Of the other branch of 
the preventive check, which comes under the 
head of vice, though its effect appears to have 
been very considerable in the l|^r periods of 
Roman history, and in some other countries; yet, 
upon the whole, its operation seems to have been 
inferior to the positive checks. A large portion 
of the procreative power appears to'’have been 
called into action, the redundancy from which 
was 6becked by violent causes. Among these. 
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war is.the most pfominoBt and’striking feature; 
and after this may be ranfea famines and violent 
diseases. In must of the coutitrics considered, 
the ))oj)ulation seems to havb* becii seldom mea¬ 
sured accurately according to the average and 
})ermaneut means of subsislenco, but generally to 
have vibrated between the two extrenie.s; and 
conseiniently the oscillations between want and 
plenty are strongly marked, as we should natu¬ 
rally ex))ect among less civilized nations. 
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CHAP. 1. 

Of ihi; Cherku to Populalwn in Noni'af/. 

In reviewing the states of modern Europe, we 
shall "be assisted in our inquiries by registers of 
bifth.s, deaths and marriages, which, when they 
are complete and correct, ])oint out to us with 
some degree of precision whether the prevailing 
checks to population are of the jiositive or pre¬ 
ventive kind. The habits of nio.st European na¬ 
tions are of course much alike, owing to the simi¬ 
larity of the circumstances in which they are 
placed; and it^is to be expected therefore that 
their registers should sometimes give the same 
results. Relying however too much upon this 
occasional coincidence, political calculators have 
been led into the error of supposing that there is, 
generally speaking, an invariable order of mor¬ 
tality in all countries! but it appears, on tlie con- 

s 2 
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« 

trary, that this order is variable; that 

it is very different ?h different plac^ of the same 
country, and within certain limits dep^^s upon 
circumstances, which it is in the power of man to 
alter, 

Norway, during nearly the whole of the last 
century, was in a peculiar degree cxcm])t from 
the drains of people by war. The climate is re¬ 
markably free from epidemic sicknesses; and, in 
common years, the mortality is less than in any 
other country in Europe, the registers of which 
are known to be correct.* The ]>rt>poi tion of the 
annual deaths to the whole population, on an 
average throughout the whole country, is only as 
1 to 48.t Yet the population of Norway never 
seems to have increased with great rapiditt’. It 
has made a start within the last ten or liftcen 
years; but till that period its progress must have 
been very slow, as wc know that the country Was 
peopled in very early ages, and in 17G0 its popu¬ 
lation was only 723,141 .'j; 

Before w-e enter upon an examination of its in¬ 
ternal ecom^my, we must feel assured that, a.s the 
positive cheek.s to its po|)ulation have been so 
small, the preventive cheek.s must have been pro- 
portionably great; and wc acc<ndingly find from 
the registers that the proportion of yearly mar- 

* 1 he registers lor liussi:! give a siiiiiller iiiorlallly; but it is 
supposed tliat they are defectiie. It apjtears, however, tliat iu 
England and Wales during the ten years ending witli IS2Ql|t tRe 
mortality nas ,till less thau in Norway. 

■flbaanips Stalislik de.r Daiiisch(*ti IMonareliie, vol. ii. p. d. 
t I<1. Table ii, 11 . 0 . 
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riages to the wlip^^populatiofi is as 1 to 130,* 
which is a smaller.Jiitoportiqp of marriages than 
appear^u thfc registers of any other country, ex¬ 
cept Switzerland. 

One cause of this .small number of marriages is 
the mode in w'hicii the enrolments for the army 
have been cundacted till within a very few years. 
Every man in Denmark and Norway born of a 
farmer or labourer is a .soldier.t Formcrlv the 
comiuandhig officer of the district might take 
these peasants at any age he pleased; and he in 
general preferred those that were from twenty- 
five to thirty, to such as were younger. After 
being taken into the .service, a man could not 
marry witlujui producing a certificate, signed by 
the minister of the i)ari.sh, that he liad substance 


* Tha.arn|) s S(ati^tik der Daiiisclicn Mdiuircliie, vol. ii. p. d. 
T\ie propoilion of yearly iii!iiTiaij;c> to the \\hoIe population oiic 
of the iiiosi ob\ioii> ci iterioio of the operation of the preventive 
cheek, thou};h not, (piile a correct one. (icncrally speakinj;, the 
preventite cheek i' nicater tlian ini"ht he inferred from this crite¬ 
rion; hecunse in the healthy countrie^ of Europe, where a small 
proportion’of inarriat;c.. takes place, the greater iiinuher of old 
people liviiij; at the time of ihc'c niarri;ij;es will be more than 
eounterb.alanced hy the .smaller propurlioii of persons under the 
H_ne of puberty. In sneb ti eouuiry as Nortvtiy, the persons from 
tJO t(».'»(), that i.s, of the most likely a{;e to marry, bear a greater 
proportion to the whole jtopulalion than in most of tlie other coun¬ 
tries of Em ope ; mill consei|uenl!y the aetiuil proportion of mar¬ 
riages in N'orwa^, eomiiared with that ot others, will not express 
the full extent in whieh the preventive cheek opcratc.s. 
r 'I'lic few particulars, w hieh 1 shall mention relating to Xorway, 
werf collected vhiring a .suinincr c.veursion in that eountry in the 
year 179!t. 
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enough to support a wife an^ family; and even 
then it was further necessarjffor to obtain 
the permission of the officer. The diffiqjj^ty, and 
sometimes "the expense, of obtaining this certifi¬ 
cate and permission, generally deterred those who 
were not in very good circumstances, from think¬ 
ing of marriage till their service of ten years was 
expired; and as they might be enrolled at any 
age under thirty-six, and the officers ]jyere apt to 
take the oldest first^ it would often bd late in life 
before they could feci themselves at liberty to 
settle. 

Though the minister of the parish had no legal 
power to prevent a man from marrying who was 
not enrolled for service, yet it appears that 
custom had in some degree sanctioned a discre¬ 
tionary power of this kind, and the priest often 
refused to join a couple together when the par¬ 
ties had no probable means of supporting, a 
family. 

Every obstacle, however, of this nature, whe¬ 
ther arising from law or custom, has now been 
entirely removed. A full liberty is given to 
marry at ady age, without leave either of the 
officer or priest; and in the enrolments for the 
army all those of the age of twenty are taken first, 
then all those of twenty-two, and so on till the 
necessary number is completed. 

The officers in general disapprove of this change. 
They say that a young Norwegian has not arrived 
at his full strength and does not make a gdod 
soldier at twenty. And mayy are of opinion that 
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the peasants will i^w marry too young, and that 
more childrei^t wil|^e born than the country can 
support., 

But,independently of any regulations re¬ 
specting the military enrolments, the peculiar 
state of Norway throws very strong obstacles 
in the way of early marriages. There are no 
large manufacturing towns to take off the over¬ 
flowing po|)ulation of the country; and as each 
village naturally furnishes from itself a supply of 
hands more than equal to the demand, a change 
of place in search of work seldom promises any 
success. Unless therefore an opportunity of fo¬ 
reign emigration offer, the Norwegian peasant 
generally remains in the village in which he was 
born ; and as the vacancies in houses and employ¬ 
ments must occur very slowly, owing to the small 
mortality that takes place, he will often see him¬ 
self compelled to wait a considerable time, before 
he can attain a situation, which will enable him to 
rear a family. 

The Norway farms have in general a certain 
number of married labourers employed upon them, 
in proportion to their size, who are called house¬ 
men. They receive from the farmer a house, and 
a quantity of land nearly sufficient to maintain 
a family ; in return for which they are under the 
obligation of working for him at a low and fixed 
price, whenever they are called upon. Except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the towns, and 
oii^the sea-poast, the vacancy of a place of this kind 
is the only prospect which presents itself of pro- 
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viding for a family. F»om small number of 
people, and the little variety of> employment, the 
subject is brought distinctly within the^view of 
each individual; and he must feel the absolute 
nj|^essity of repressing his inclinations to mar¬ 
riage, till some such vacancy offer. If, from the 
plenty of materials, he should be led to build a 
house for himself, it could not be expected, that 
the farmer, if he had a sufficient nuipber of la¬ 
bourers before, should give him an adequate por¬ 
tion of land with it; and though he would in 
general find employment for three or four months 
in the summer, yet there would be little chance 
of his earning enough to support a family during 
the whole year. It is probable, that it was in 
cases of this kind, where the impatience of the 
parties prompted them to build, or propose to 
build a house themselves, and trust to what they 
could earn, that the parish j)riests exercised the 
discretionary power of refusing to marry. 

The young men and women therefore are obliged 
to remain with the farmers as unmarried servant.s, 
till a houseman’s place becomes vacant: and of 
these unmarlicd servants there is in every farm, 
and every gentleman's family, a much greater 
proportion, than the work would seem to require. 
There is but little division of labour in Norway. 
Almost all the wants of domestic economy are 
supplied in each separate household. Not only 
the common operations of brewing, baking, and 
washing, are carried on at home, but •many faftii- 
lies make or import their own cheese and butter. 
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kill their own beefj^nd naitton' import their own 
grocery stor^,^; ana the farmers and country peo¬ 
ple in general spin their own flax and wool, and 
weave tfieir own linen and woollen clothes. In the 
largest towns, such as Christiana and Dronthe^, 
there is nothing that can be called a market. It 
is extremely difficult to get a joint of fresh meat; 
and a pound of fresh butter is an article not to be 
purchased,^ even in the midst of .summer. Fairs 
are held at certain seasons of the year, and stores 
of all kinds of provisions that will keep are laid 
in at these times; and, if this care be neglected, 
great inconveniencies are suffered, as scarcely 
any thing is to be bougiit retail. Per.sons who 
make a tensporary residence in the country, or 
small merchants not pus.sessed of farms, complain 
heavily oj’ this im.-onvenieiicc ; and the tvives of 
merchants, who have large estates, say, that the 
donieslie economy of a .Norway I'amily is so ex¬ 
tensive and eumplicated, that th.e necessary super- 
intendance of it retpures their whole attention, 
and that they can find no time for anv thing else. 

It is evident, that a system of this kind must 
require a great number ol’ .servant^. It is said 
beside.s, that they ai;c not remarkable for diligence, 
and that to do the .same quantity of vvork more 
are ncee.ssary titan iii other coimtric.s. The con¬ 
sequence is, that in every establishment the pro¬ 
portion of servants will be found two or three 
.times as great as in England ; and a farmer in the 
Gentry, who in his appearance is not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from any of his labourers, will some- 
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times have a household of twenty persons, includ¬ 
ing his own family. 

The means of maintenance to a single man are, 
therefore, much less confined than to a'married 
m^; and undef such circumstances the lower 
classes of people cannot increase much, till the 
increase of mercantile stock, or the division and 
improvement of farms, furnishes a greater quan¬ 
tity of employment for married labourers. In 
countries more fully peopled this subject is always 
involved in great obscurity. Each man naturally 
thinks, that he has as good a chance of finding 
employment as his neighbour ; and that, if he fail 
in one place, he shall succeed in some other. 
He marries, therefore, and trusts to fortune; and 
the effect too frequently is, that redundant popu¬ 
lation occasioned in this manner is repressed by 
the positive checks of poverty and disease. In 
Norway the subject is not involved in the saipe 
obscurity. The number of additional families, 
which the increasing demand for labour will sup¬ 
port, is more distinctly marked. The population 
is so small, that even in the towns it is difficult to 
fall into any«considerable error on this subject; 
and in the country the division and improvement 
of an estate, and the creation of a greater number 
of housemen’s places, must be a matter of com¬ 
plete notoriety. If a man can obtain one of these 
places, he marries, and is able to support a family; 
if he cannot obtain one, he remains single. A re¬ 
dundant population is thus prevented from talcing 
place, instead of being destroyed after it has taken 
place. 
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It is not to be doubted. that tbe general preva¬ 
lence of the preventive check to population, owing 
to the state of society which has been described, 
together with the obstacles thrown iif the way of 
early marriages from the enrolments for the army, 
have powerfully contributed to place the lower 
classes of people in Norwa^n a better situation, 
than could be expected from the nature of the 
soil and climate. On the sca-coast, where, on ac¬ 
count of the hopes of an adequate supply of food 
from fishing, the preventive check does not prevail 
in the same degree, the people arc very poor and 
wretched; and, beyond comparison, in a worse 
state than the peasants in the interior of the 
country. 

The greatest part of the soil in Norway is abso¬ 
lutely incapable of bearing corn, and the climate 
is subject to the most sudden and fatal changes. 
There are three nights about the end of August, 
which arc particularly distinguished by the name 
of iron nights, on account of their sometimes blast¬ 
ing the promise of the fairest crops. On these 
occasions the lower classes of people necessarily 
suffer; but as there are scarcely any*independent 
labourers, c.vcopt the housemen that have been 
mentioned, who all keep cattle, the hardship of 
being obliged to mix the inner bark of the pine 
with their bread is mitigated by the stores of 
cheese, of salt butter, of salt meat, salt fish, and 
.bacon, which they are generally enabled to lay up 
fof the winter provision. The period in which 
the want of corn presses the most severely is ge- 
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nerally about two* months before harvest; and at 
this time the cows, of which the poorest house¬ 
men have generally two or three, and many five 
or six, begin to give milk, which must be a great 
assistance to the family, particularly to the younger 
part of it. In the summer of the year 1799, the 
Norwegians appeared to wear a fiice of plenty and 
content, while their neighbours tfie Swedes were 
absolutely starving; and I particularly remarked, 
that the sons of housemen and the farmers’ boys 
were fatter, larger, and had better calves to their 
legs, than boys of the same age and in similar 
situations in England. 

It is also without doubt owing to the preva¬ 
lence of the preventive check to population, as 
much as to any peculiar healthiness of the air, that 
the mortality in Norway is so small. There is 
nothing in the climate or the .soil, that would lead 
to the supposition of its being in any extraordi¬ 
nary manner favourable to the general health of 
the inhabitants; but a.s in every country the prin¬ 
cipal mortality takes place among very young 
children, the smaller number of the.se in Norway, 
in proportion to the whole population, will natu¬ 
rally occasion a .smaller mortality than in other 
countries, supposing the climate to be equally 
healthy. 

It may be said, perhaps, and with truth, that 
one of the principal rcu.sons of the small mortality 
in Norway is, that the towms are inconsiderable, 
and few, and that lew people are employed in 
unwholesome manufactories. In many of the 
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agricultural villages of other countries, where the 
preventive check to population does not prevail 
in the same degree, the mortality is as small as in 
Norway. But it should be recollected, that the 
calculation in this case is for those particular vil¬ 
lages alone; whereas in Norway the calculation of 
one in forty-eight is ior the v.'hole country. The 
redundant population of these villages is disposed 
of by constant emigrations to the towns, and the 
deaths of a great part of those that are born in the 
parish do not appear in the registers. But in 
Norway all the deaths are within the calculation, 
and it is clear, that, if more were born than the 
country could support, a great mortality must take 
place in some form or other. If the ])eople were 
not destroyed by disease, they would be destroyed 
by famine. It is indeed well known, that bad and 
insufficient food will produce disease and death in 
the purest air and the finest climate. Supposing 
therefore no great foreign emigration, and no ex¬ 
traordinary increase in the resources of the coun¬ 
try, nothing but the more extensive prevalence of 
the preventive check to population in Norway can 
secure to her a smaller mortality ilian in other 
countries, however pure her air may be, or how¬ 
ever healthy the employments of her people. 

Norway seems to have been anciently divided 
into large estates or farms, called Gores; and as, 
according to the law of succession, all the brothers 
.divide the property equally, it is a matter of sur¬ 
prise, and a proof how slowly the population has 
liithcrto increased, that these estates have not 
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been more subdivided. Many of them are indeed 
now divided into half gores and quarter gores, and 
some still lower; but it has in general been the 
custom, on the death of the father, for a commis¬ 
sion to value the estate at a low rate, and if the 
eldest son can pay his brothers’ and sisters’* shares, 
according to ,this valuation, byyyortgasing his 
estate or otherwise, the whole is awarded to him; 
and the force of habit and natural indolence too 
frequently prompt him to conduct the farm aiiter 
the manner of his forefathers, with few or no 
efforts at improvement. 

Another great obstacle to the improvement of 
farms in Norway is a law, which is called Odel’s 
right, by which any lineal descendant can repur¬ 
chase an estate, which had been sold out of the 
family, by paying the original purchase-money. 
Formerly collateral as well as lineal descendants 
had this power, and the time was absolutely un¬ 
limited, so that the purchaser could never consider 
himself as secure from claims. Afterwards the 
time was limited to twenty years, and in 1771, it 
was still further limited to ten years, and all the 
collateral branches were excluded. It must how¬ 
ever be an uninterrupted possession of ten years; 
for if, before the expiration of this term, a person 
who has a right to claim under the law give notice 
to the possessor, that he does not forego his claim, 
though he is not then in a condition to make the 
purchase, the possessor is obliged to wait silt 


A daughter s portion is the half of a son’s portion. 
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years more, before he is perfectly secure. And 
as in addition to this the eldest in the lineal de¬ 
scent may reclaim an estate, that had been repur¬ 
chased by a younger brother, the law, even in its 
present amended state, must be considered as u 
very great bar to improvement ; and in its former 
state, when thj^ime was unlimited, and the sale 
of estates in this way was more frequent, it seems 
as if itjmust have been a most complete obstacle 
to the melioration of farms, and obviously ac¬ 
counts for the very slow increase of population in 
Norway for many centuries. 

A further difficulty in the way of clearing and 
cultivating the land arises from the fears of the 
great timber merchants respecting the woods. 
When a farm has been divided among children 
and grandchildren, as each proprietor has a cer¬ 
tain right in the woods, each in general endea¬ 
vours to cut as much as he can; and the timber is 
thus felled before it is fit, and the woods spoiled. 
To prevent this, the merchants buy large tracts 
of woods of the farmers, who enter into a con¬ 
tract, that the farm shall not be any further sub¬ 
divided or more housemen placed upon it; at 
least that, if the number of families be increased, 
they should have no right in the woods. It is 
said, that the merchants who make theSe pur¬ 
chases are not very strict, provided the smaller 
farmers and housemen do not take timber for their 
Rouses. The farmers who sell these tracts of 
wood are Obliged by law, to reserve to themselves 
the right of pasturing their cattle, and of cutting 
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timber sufficient 'for their houses, repairs, and 
firing. 

A piece of ground round a houseman’s dwelling 
cannot be enclosed for cultivation, without an 
application, first, to the proprietors of the woods, 
declaring, that the spot is not fit for timber; and 
afterwards to,a magistrate of th^district, whose 
leave on this occasion is also necessary, probably 
for the purpose of ascertaining, whether tlie leave 
of the proprietor had been duly obftined. ^ ^ 

In addition to these obstacles to im]>roved cuf- 
livation, which may be considered as artificial, 
the nature of the^ioiintry ))rescnts an insuperable 
obstacle to a cultivation and popnl.ation in any 
respect proportioned to the surface of the soil. 
The Norwegians, though not in a nomadic state, 

V are still in a considerable degree in the pastoral 
state, and depend very much upon their caltic. 
The high grounds that border on the mountains, 
are absolutely unfit to bear t:orn; and the only 
use, to which they can be put, is to pasture cattle 
upon them for three or lour months during tlie 
summer. The farmers accordingly send all their 
cattle to these grounds at this time of the year, 
under the care of a part of their families; and it 
is here^hat they make all their butter and cheese 
for sSK or for their own consumption. The . 
great difficulty is to support their cattle during 
the long winter, and for this purpose it is neces¬ 
sary, that a considerable proportion of the most.' 
fertile land in the vallies .■'hould be snowed for 
hay. If too much of it were taken into tillage, 
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the number of cattle must be proportionably di¬ 
minished, and the greatest part of the higher 
grounds would become absolutely useless; and 
it might be a question in that case, whether the 
country upon the whole would support a greater 
population. 

Notwithstan^g, however, all these obstacles, 
there is a very considerable capacity of improve¬ 
ment in Norway, and of late years it has been 
called^iiilo acffen. I heard it remarked by a pro¬ 
fessor at Copenhagen, that the reason why the 
agriculture of Norway had advanced so slowly 
was, that there were no <rentlemen farmers to set 
examples of improved cultivation, and break the 
routine of ignorance and prejudice in the conduct 
of farms, that had been handed down from father 
to son for successive ages. From what I saw of 
Norway I should say, that this w'ant is now in 
some degree .supplied. Many intelligent mer¬ 
chants, and well informed general officers, are at 
present engaged in farming. In the country round 
Christiana, very great improvements have taken 
place in the.system of agriculture; and even in 
the neighbourhood of Drontheim the culture of 
artificial grasses has been introduced, which, in 
a country where so much winter feed is ne^^sary 
for^cattle, hs-a point of the highest impomnee. 
Almost every where the cultivation of potatoes 
has succeeded, and they are growing more and 
'i^ore into general use, though in the distant parts 
of the country they nic not yet relished by the 
common people, 

vot, I. 


T 
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It has beeb more the custom of late years ^an 
formerly to divide farms; and as the vebl for 
‘Commodities in JNorway is not perhaps sufhclcmt 
to encouragfe the complete cultivation of Isr^b 
fiirms, this division of them has probably contri¬ 
buted to the improvement of the land. It seems 
indeed to be universally agreed,^^ong those who 
are in a situation to be competent judges, tliat 
the agriculture of Norway in general has ad¬ 
vanced considerably of late years ;'*and theJ ^g- 
ters show, that the population has followed#® 
more than equal pace. On an average of ten 
years, from 1775 to 1784, the proportion of births 
I to deaths was 141 to 100.* But this seenils^o 
. have been rather too rapid an increase; as/the 
following year, 1785, was a year of scarcity smd 
S';^sickness, in which the deaths considerably ex¬ 
ceeded the births; and for four years afterwatj^s, 

, particularly in 1789, the excess of births wa^sot 
‘great. But in five years from 1789 to 1794, Itbe 
proportion of births and deaths was nearly 100 
to lOO.f 


* Tbaanipt's Statistik der Danisclica Monarchie, vol. ii. p.4. 
t ^^able i. p. 4. In the Inhlcan Statistiqne, ties £t 9 ti 
published, it appears that the whole nun||bqr<of 
'birt^^^Rbeiive years subse(iuunt to 1/94, was 138,799, of deaths 
94,530, of marriages 34,313. Tbc^c numbers give; the proportion 
of births to dcatlis as 14G to 100, of births to marriages as 4 to 1, 
and of deaths to marriages as 27h to 100. 'Jlie average propor¬ 
tion of yearly births is stated to be and of yearly deaths ^ 
the whole population, vol. ii. cb. viii. • 
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Mfiny of the most thinking and Ifest informed 
peiaons express their apprehensions on this sub¬ 
ject, and on the probable result of the' new regd- 
da^ns respecting the enrolments of the army, 
apd the apparent intention of the court of Den- 
raatk to encourage at all events the population. 

very unfa^llprable season has occurred in 
ISerway since 1785 ; but it is feared that, in the 
evfnt of such a season, the most severe distress 
felt Troin the rapid increase that has of 
me ’^en place. 

Norway is, I believe, almost the only country 
inj|ur^pe where a traveller will hear any appre¬ 
hensions expressed of a redundant population, 
and» where the danger to the happiness of the 
lower classes of people from this cause is in some, 
decree seen and understood. This obviously 
aretes*from the smallness of the population alto- 
g^tper, and the consequent narrowness of th© 
suiSjcct. If our attention were confined to one 
palish, and there were no ppwer of emigrating 
frbip it, the most careless observer could not fail 
togfemarl&tliat, if all married at twenty, it would 
beperfectly impos.sible for the fanners, however 
carauUy.they might improve their land.find! 
employment and food for those that wqim||kpw^ 
upk but when a great number of these pIRsnes' 
are added together in a populous kingdom, the 
largeness of the subject, and the power of moving 
'fijim place "to place, obscure and confuse our 
view. Wg lose sight of a truth, >ltrhich before 
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appeared Completely obvious; and in a most un¬ 
accountable manner, attribute to the aggregate 
quantity of land a power of supporting people 
beyond comparison greater than the sum of all 
its parts. * 
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Of ilui Checica io Population in Sweden. 

Sweden is, in-^any respects, in a state similar 
to that of Norway. A very large proportion of 
its population is in the same manner employed 
4n agriculture; and in most parts of the country 
the married labourers who work for the farmers, 
like the housemen of Norway, have a certain por- 
ti||pi of land for their principal maintenance; while 
the young men and women that are unmarried 
live as servants in the farmers’ families. This 
state of things however is not so complete and 
general as in Norway; and from this cause, added 
to the greater extent and population of the coun¬ 
try, the superior size of the towns and the greater 
variety of employment, it has not occasioned in 
the same degree the j)rc\alence of the preventive 
check to population; and consequently the positive 
check has operated with more forces or thfe mor¬ 
tality has been greater. 

According to a paper published by M. Wargen- 
lin in the Memoives alnrgh dc rAcadhniMjliovale 
dot Scie/iccs dc Stocklio/m,* the yearly averap mor¬ 
tality in all Sweden, for nine years eqdiug in 1GG3, 
was to the population as 1 to 34 |.t M. Wargeutin 

* V«l, i. ^lo. priiitwl at I’.iris, 177-. 

1 Id. p. 27. 
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furnished Dr. Price with a contiDuationlof these 
tables; and an awrage of 21 years gives a nieaU 
of 1 to 34f, nearly the same.* * * § This is undoubtedly 
a very great mortality, considering the large 
portion of the. population in Sweden which is em¬ 
ployed in agriculture. It appears, from sonae 
calculations in Cantzlaer’s accol^t of Sweden, 
that the inhabitants of the towns &re to the inha¬ 
bitants of the country only as 1 to 13 ;t whereas in 
well-peopled countries the proportion is often as 
1 to 3, or above.;}: The superior mortality of towns 
therefore cannot much att’ect the general propor¬ 
tion of deaths in Sweden. 

The average mortality of villages according lo 
Sussmilch is 1 in 40.§ In Prussia and Pomerania, 
which include a number of great and unhealthy 
towns, and where the inhabitants of the towns 
are to the inhabitants of the country as 1 to 4, the 
mortality is less than 1 in 37.jl The mortality in 
Norway, as has been mentioned before, is 1 in 48, 
which is in a very extraordinary degree less than 
in Sweden, though the inhabitants of the towns 
in Norway l^ear a greater proportion to the inha- 


* Price’s Observ. on llevcrs. Paym. \oI. ii. p. 126, 4th edit, 

t M^0pires pour servir i\ la connoissiincc dcs affaires poHtiqncs 
et ecotiStoiques du Roynurac dc Suede, 4to. 1776, ch. vi. p, 187. 
This work is considered as very correct in its information, ami is 
in gi'cat credit at Stockholm. 

t Sussmilch s Gottliche Ordnung, vol. i, c. ii, sect, xxxiv. cdS* 
1798. 

§ Id. sect. XXXV. p, 91. 

II Id. vol. iii, p. 60. 
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bitants of the country than in Sweden.* The 
to>irifi9 in Sweden are indeed lai^er and more un- 
he^thythanin Norway; but there is no reason 
to imink that the country is naturally more unfa¬ 
vourable to the duration of human <life. The 
mountains of Norway are in general not habitable. ^ 
The only peopj^^d parts of the country are th6 
valleys. Many of these valleys are deep and 
narrow clefts i^ the mountains; and the cultivated 
spots in the bottom, surrounded as they are by 
almost perpendicular clitFs of a prodigious height.f 
which intercept the rays of the sun for many 
hojirs, do not seem as if they could bo so healthy 
as the more exposed and drier soil of Sweden. 

It is difficult therefore entirely to account for 
the mortality of Sweden, without supposing that 
the habits of the people, and the continual cry of 
the government for an increase of subjects, tend 
to ’press the population too hard against the limits 
of subsistence, and consequently to produce dis¬ 
eases, whieli are the necc.‘;sary effect of poverty 


• Tbtianip’s Stalistik dcr DaiiKcIien Monarchic, vol. iLtab. ii. 
p, 5. 170S. ’ 

t Some of tlic.HC rallcy.x arc slrikinj;ly picturesque. The princi¬ 
pal roml from Christi.-uia to Droiitheiin leads for nearly 180 
English miles through a continiKcl valley of this kind, bj^lic si<le 
of a very fine river, wliich in one part stretches out into tR^exten- 
sive bike Miosen. 1 am inclined to believe that there is not any 
river in all Europe, (he course of which affords such a constant 

t iession of beautiful and romantic scenery. It goes under dif- 
Ut names in different parts. Tlte verdure in the Norway val¬ 
leys is iwculiarfy soft, the foliage of the trees luxuriant, and in 
summer no traces appear of a northeru climate. 
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anii bad nourishment; and this^from obiiiervation, 
appears to be really the case. ’ 

Sweden does not produce food sufficient for its 
population. Its annual want in the article of 
grain, according to a calculation made from the 
.years 1768 and 1772, is 440,000 tuns.* This 
quantity or near it, has in general been imported 
from foreign countries, besides pork, butter and 
cheese to a considerable amount.f 

The distillation of spirits in Sweden is supposed 
to consume above 400,000 tuns of grain; and 
when this distillation has been prohibited by 
government, a variation in defect appears in the 
tables of importations but no great variations 
in excess are observable to supply the deficiencies 
in years of scanty harvests, which it is well 
known occur frequently. In years the most 
abundant, when the distillation has been free, it 
is asserted that 388,000 tuns have in general 
been imported.^ It follows therefore that the 
Swedes consume all the produce of their best 
years, and nearly 400,000 more; and that in 
their, wors^ years their consumption must be 
diminished by nearly the whole deficiency in 
their crops. The mass of the ])eople appears to 
be top poor to purchase nearly the same quantity 

* Mcmoires clu Royaume de SmVlc, tabic xvii. p. 174., 

i Id. c. vi. p. I Oft. ^ 

* Id. tabic xlii. p. 418, c. vi. p. ‘201. 1 »lid not find out 
arlly the measure of the Swedish tun. It is ratbcrlcss tbttn our 
sack, or half-quarter. 

k Id. e. vi. p. 201. 
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of corn 4t a very advanced price. There is no 
adequate encouragement therefore to corn mer¬ 
chants to import in great abundance; and the 
eflfect of a deficiency of one-fourth or one-third 
in the crops is, to oblige the labourer to content 
himself with nearly three-fourths or two-thirds 
of the com which he used before, and to supply 
the rest by the use of any substitutes, which 
Necessity, the mother of Invention, may suggest! 
I have said nearly; because it is difficult to sup¬ 
pose that the importations should not be some¬ 
thing greater in years of scarcity than in common 
years, though no marked difterence pf this kind 
appears in the tables published by Cautzlaer. 
The greatest importation, according to these 
tables, was in the year 17G8, when it amounted 
to 590,265 tuns of grain ;* but even this greatest 
importation is only 150,000 tuns above the aver¬ 
age wants of the country; and what is this, to 
supply a deficiency of oue-fourtli or one-third 
of a crop ? The whole importation is indeed in 
this respect trifling. 

The population of Sweden, at the tinig,when 
Cant'zlaer wrote, was about two millions and a 
half.! He allows four tuns of grain to a man.J 
Upon this supposition the annual wants of Sweden 
would be ten millions of tuns, and four or five 
hundred thousand would go but a little way in 
^supplying a deficiency of two millions and a half' 

* Moinoir^s tiu Roy;iiiiuc dc Suoclc, tabic xlii. p. 418. 

t W. cb. vi. p. 184. 

}l«l. p. 19fi. 
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or iBree millions; and if we take only die difFfe- 
renc^/rom the aiferage importation it will appear 
that the assistance which the Swedes receive from 
importation in a year of sc^city is perfect! 
futile. 

The consequence of this state of things is, that 
the population of Sweden is in a peculiar manner 
affected by every variation of the seasons; and 
we cannot be surprised at a very curious and 
instructive remark of M. Wargentin, that the 
registers of Sweden shew that the births, marriages 
and deaths increase and decrease according to 
the state of the harvests. From the nine years 
of which he had given tables, he instances the 
following: 

Marriages. Births. Deaths. 

Barren 5 1757 18,799 81,878 68,054 

years. U758 19,584 83,299 74,370 

Abundant^ 1759 23,210 85,579 62,662 • 

years. (1760 23,383 90,635 60,083.* 

* *' 

Here it appears that in the year 1760 the 
births were to the deaths as 15 to 10; but in the 
year oniy as 11 to 10. By referring to the 
enumerations of the population in 1757 and 1760,| 
which M. Wargentin has given, it appears that the 
number of marriages in the year 1760 in proportion 
to the whole population was as 1 to 101; in the 
year 1757, only as 1 to about 124. The deaths in 

* Memoires Abi^gis de rAcHdeiuie dc Stockhoiiii, n. 29. 
tld.p. 21,22. • 
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1760 wei% to the whole population as 1 to 39, in 
1767 as 1 to 32, and in 1758 as i to 31. 

ip some observations on the Swedish registers, 
M. Wargentin says^that in the unhealthy years 
about 1 in 20 haVe died annually, and in the 
healthy years one in 39; and that taking a middle 
term the average mortality might be considered 
at 1 in 36.* But this inference does not appear 
to be just, as a mean between 29 and 39 would 
give 34; and indeed the, tables, which he has 
himself brought forward, contradict an average 
mortality of 1 in 3G, and prove that it is about 1 
in 34^. 

The proportion of yearly marriages to the 
whole population appears to be on an average 
nearly as 1 to 112, and to vary between the ex¬ 
tremes of 1 to 101, and 1 to 124, according to the 
temporary prospect of a support for a family. 
Probably indeed it varies between much greater 
extremes, as the period from which these calcula¬ 
tions are made is merely for nine years. 

In another paper which M. Wargentin pub¬ 
lished in the same collection, he ag^in rae>^rks 
that in Sweden the years, which are the most 
fruitful in produce, are the most fruitful in chil- 
dren.t 

If accurate observations were made in* other 
countries, it is highly probable that differences of 
the same kind would appear, though not to the 

* Klumoircs Abivgcs cle 1’Academic de Stockholm, p. 2.0. 

+ ld. p. 31. 
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same extent.* 'With' regard to Sweden, they 
pleal^ prove tb^ts population has a very strong 
tendency to increase; and that it is not only 
always ready to follow withthe greatest alert¬ 
ness any average increase ii^fhe means of sub¬ 
sistence, but that it makes a start forwards at 
every temporary and occasional increase of food; 
by which means it is continually going beyond 
the average increase, and is repressed by the 
periodical returns of severe want, and the diseases 
arising from it. 

Yet notwithstanding this constant and striking 
tendency to overflowing numbers, strange to say! 
the government and the political economists of 
Sweden are continually calling out for popula¬ 
tion! population! Cantzlaer observes, that the 
government, not having the power of inducing 
strangers to settle in the country, or of augment¬ 
ing at pleasure the number of births, has occupied 
itself since 1748 in every measure which appeared 
proper to increase the population of the country.f 
But suppose that the government really pos¬ 
sess^. the ^ower of inducing strangers to settle, 
o|- of increasing the number of births at pleasure, 
what would be the consequence ? If the strangers 
were not such as to introduce a better system of 
agriculture they would either be starved them- 

* Tills lias been cuniirnicd with regard to England, by tbe 
abstracts of -jiarisli registers which Jiuvc lately been published. 
The years 17!);') and l>i00 arc marked by a diuiiiiutiun of niarringik 
and birilis, and an increa'c of deaths. 

■f Mcnioircs dii Kuyatniic dc .Suede, c. vi. p, 188. 
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selves, or cause more of the Swe'des to be starved; 
and if the yearly number of ^ths were consi¬ 
derably increased, it appears to me peffectty 
cIear,'from the tables of M. Wargentin, that the 
principal effect wc^Md be merely an increase of 
mortality. The actual population might perhaps 
even be diminished “lay it; as, when epidemics 
have once been generated by bad nourishment 
and crowded houses, they do not always stop 
when they have taken off the redundant popula¬ 
tion, but take off with it a part, and sometimes a 
very considerable part, of that which the country 
might be able properly to support. 

In all very northern climates, in which the 
principal business of agriculture must necessarily 
be compressed into the small space of a few 
summer months, it will almost inevitably happen 
that during this period a want of hands is felt; 
but this temporary want should be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from a real and effectual demand for 
labour, which includes the power of giving em¬ 
ployment and support through the whole year, 
and not merely for two or three months. The 
population of Sweden in the natural course of its 
increase will always be ready fully to answer this 
effectual demand; and a supply beyond it, whe¬ 
ther from strangers or an additional number of 
births, can only be productive of misery. 

It is asserted bv Swedish authors that a given 
number of men and of days produces in Sweden 
only a third part of what is produced by the same 
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number of each in some other countries and 
heav^accusatio|^ are in coi^equence brought 
agai^ the national industry. Df the general 
grounds for such accusations^ stranger cannot 
be a competent judge ; but inTne present instance 
it appears to me that more ought to be attributed 
to the climate and soil than^o an actual want of 
industry in the natives. For, a 4arge portion of 
the year their exertions are necessarily cramped 
by the severity of the climate; and during the 
time when they are able to eiigage in agricultural 
operations, the natural indiftercnce of the soil and 
the extent of surface requirt'd for a given produce, 
inevitably emjiloy a greater proportional quantity 
of labour. It is well known in Kngland that a 
farm of large extent, consi.sting of a poor soil, is 
worked at a much greater expcn.se for the same 
produce than a small one of rich land. The na¬ 
tural poverty of the soil in Sweden, generally 
speaking, cannot be denied. | 

In a journey up the western side of the country, 
and afterwards in cro.ssing it from Norway to 
Stockholm, and thence np the eastern coast to the 
passage over^o Finland, I confess that I saw fewer 
marks of a want of national industry than I should 
have expected. As far as I could judge, I very 
seldom saw any land uncultivated, which would 
have been cultivated in Kngland ; and I certainly 
saw many spots of land in tillage, which never 

* Momoircs dn Royaume dc Suf dc, ch. \i. p. I9J. 

t ( antziaer nioiifitMis the ictunis fn«iu l.md c^tclnxmcnl ensc- 
mcnci as only ilircc {plains An one. fh. vi. p. 
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woul4,have been touched wUb a plough here. 
1'he^e M^efe laiMs in which everv five or ten^;^rds 
tiie,re were large Utones or rock^round whi|n the 
plobgh mu^t ^necessarily be turned, or be lifted 
over them; and ^i||one or the other is generally 
done according to their size. The plough is very 
light, and drawn by|pie horse; and in ploughing 
among the stuny)s of the trees when they are low, 
the general practice is to lift it over them. The 
man who holds the plough does this very nimbly, 
w'ith little or no stop to the horse. 

Of the value of those lands for tillage, which 
are at present covered with immense forests, I 
could be no judge; but both the Swedes and the 
Norwegians are accused of clearing these woods 
away too precipitately, and without previously 
considering what is likely to be the real value of the 
land when cleared. The consetjuence is, that for 
the sake of one good crop of rye, which may al¬ 
ways be obtained from the manure afibrded by 
the ashes of the burnt trees, much growing timber 
is sometimes spoiled, and the land perhaps after¬ 
wards becomes almost entirely useless. After the 
crop of rye has been obtained, the Commoh prac-. 
tice is to turn cattle in upon the grass, which mty 
accidentally grow up. If the land be naturally 
good, the feeding of the cattle prevents fresh firs 
from rising; but if it be bad, the cattle of course 
cannot remain long in it, and the seeds, vVfth which, 
every wind is surcharged, sow the ground again 
\hickly witji firs. 

On observing many spots of this kind both in 
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Normy aad S w^en, I could not help beingftiuci: 
jyitli^he idea, though fw other reasons ft 
jYasHry little probable, such af>pea|anc^y|!iff- 
taiuly made it seem possible ihj^t tbeise cpuirtries. 
might have been better peopjfhd fornaelrly. than at 
present; and that lands, winch are now covered 
with forests, might have prdluced^orn a^onsand 
years ago. Wars, plagues, orj^that greater depo-, 
pulator than either, a tyrannical government, might 
have suddenly destroyed or expelled the greatest 
part of the inhabitants ; and a neglect of the land 
for twenty or thirty years in Norway or,$weden 
' would produce a very strange diflerence in the- 
face of the country. But this is merely an idea 
which I could not help mentioning, but which the 
reader already knows has not had w’eight enough 
Mfith me to. make me supjmsc the I'act in any de¬ 
gree probable." 

To return to the agriculture of Sweden. Inde* 
'pendently of any deficiency in the national in¬ 
dustry, there are certainly some circumstances in 
the political regulations of the country which tend 
to impede the natural progress of its cultivation. 
“There are sffll some burdensome Corv6c.s rera§ia- 
ing, which the possessors of certain lands are 
obliged to perform for the domains of the cro^yn.* 
The posting of the country is undoubtedly very 
cheap and convenient to the traveller; butit^ 
conducteB in a manner to occasion a great waste 
of labour to the fanner, both in men and horses. 

• 


* MCiuoircs du Itoy.'mnic de S«t'‘dc, cli. vi. p. 202. 
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Cl^. ii. 

It is calculated by the Sv^edis^l economists that 
■ tlie labour, v;hich ;^ould be sav^ by the a|Mition 
of this system alone, would produce aimually 
300,000 tuna of The very groat distance 

of the markets in oweden, and the very incom¬ 
plete division of labour, which is almost a neces¬ 
sary consequence of it* occasion also a great waste 
of time and exertion. And if there be, no marked 
want of dilii>ence and activity among the Swedish 
peasants, there is certainly a want of knowledge 
as to the best modes of regulating the rotation of 
their crops, and of manuring and improving their 
lands.f 

If the government were employed in removing 
these im[)edimcnts, and in endeavours to encou¬ 
rage and direct the industry of the farmers, and 
to circulate the best information on agricultural 
subjects, it would do much more for the jiopula- 
tiou of the country tlian by the establishment of 
five hundred foundling hos])itals. 

According to Cnnt/lacr, the principal measures 
in whieh the government had been engaged for 
the encouragement of the population^ wejp ^e ^ 
establishment of colleges of medicine, and of lying* 
in and foundling hospitals."',: The establishment 
of colleges of medicine for the cure of the poor 
gratis, may, in many cases, be extremely benefi¬ 
cial, and was so ])robably in the particqjar cir¬ 
cumstances of Sweden; but the example of the 

■* iMomoijes dti Uoy.uiiiic clc cli. vi. p UOl. 

1 Id. cli. >i. 

t Id. j>. I Sri. 

VOl,. 1. 


I 
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hospitals of France, which have the same object, 
may raeate a doubt whether evgn suph establish- 
ment^re universally to be recommended., Lyij^g- 
iu hospitals, as far as they have.an effect, are pro¬ 
bably rather prejudicial thau’^otherwise; as, ac¬ 
cording to the principle on which they are gene¬ 
rally conducted, their tendency ^is certainly to 
encourage vice. Foundling .hospitals, whether 
they attain their professed and iinniediate object 
or not, are in every view hurtful to the state; but 
the mode in which they operate I shall have oc¬ 
casion to discuss more particularly in another 
chapter. 

The Swedish government, however, has not 
been exclusively employed in measures of this 
nature. By an edict in 177C, the commerce of 
grain was revered completely free throughout 
the whole interior of the country; and with re¬ 
gard to the province of Scania, which grows more 
than its consumption, exportation free of every 
duty was allowed.* Till this period the agricul¬ 
ture of the southern provinces had been cheeked 
bjjthe wapt of vent for their grain, on account of 
the difficulty of transport, and the absolute pro¬ 
hibition of selling it to foreigners at any price. 
The northern provinces are still under some dif¬ 
ficulties in this respect; though, as they never 
grow a quantity sufficient for their consumption, 
these difficulties are not so much felt.-f It may 


* Memoires du lloyauiiie dc Sutde, di. vi. p. 204. 
t Id. ibid. 
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be observed however, in general, that there is no 
check more fatal,to improving coltivation thijh any 
difficulty in the vent of its produce, which pre¬ 
vents the farmer fre^ being able to obtain in good 
years a price for nis corn not much below the 
general average, 

lint what perhaps has contributed more than 
any other caus^ to the increasing population of 
Sweden is the abolition of a law in 1748, which 
limited the number of persons to each henman or 
farm.* 1’he object of this law appears to have 
been, to force the children of the proprietors to 
undertake the clearing and cultivation of fresh 
lands, by which it was thought that the whole 
eounlry would be sooner imj)roved. But it ap¬ 
pears from experience that tlicsc children, being 
without suHicient funds for such'’ undertakings, 
were obliged to seek their fortune in some other 
way; and great numbers, in consequenec, arc 
said to have emigrated. A father may now, how'- 
ever, not only divide his landed ])ropcrty into as 
many shares as he thinks projicr, but these divi¬ 
sions are particularly recommended by ^lic , 

ment; and considering the immense size of the 
Swedish henmans, and the impossibility of their 
being cultivated completely by one family, such 
divisions must in every point of view be highly 
useful. » 

The population of Sw'cdcn in 1751 was 


Mi‘inoircs (III IlDVaiiini’ lio Sm'df. «-li vi. j» I7“. 
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2,229,66i.* * * § In 1799, according to an account 
whichreceived in Stockholm from Professor 
Nicander, the successor.to M. Wargentin, it was 
3,043,731. This is a very considerable addition 
to the permanent population of the country, which 
has followed a proportional increase in the pro¬ 
duce-of the soil, as the imports of corn are not 
greater than they were formerly, and there is no 
reason to think that the condition of the people is, 
on an average, worse. 

This increase, however, has not gone forwards 
without periodical checks, which, if they have not 
for a time entirely stopped its progress, have 
always retarded the rate of it. How often the.se 
checks have recurred during the last fifty yeai s, I 
am not furnished wdth sufticient data to be able 
to say; but I Kfein mention some of them. I’rom 
the paper of M. Wargentin,! already quoted in 
this chapter, it appears that the years 1757 and 
1758 were barren, and comparatively mortal years. 
If we were to judge from the increased importa¬ 
tion of 1768,! would also appear to be an 
u«prjduet«'e year. According to tlie additional 
tables with which M. Wargentin furnished Dr. 
Price, the years 1771, 1772 and 1773, were par¬ 
ticularly raortal.§ The year 1789 must have 
been very highly so, as in the accounts which I 


* Memoires du Koyaume de Sui;de, cli. vi. p. 184. 

+ Memoires de I’Academic dc Stockholm, p. 29. 

+ Memoires du Royaumedc Su^de, tabic xlii.* 

§ Price’s Observ. on Revers, Pay. vol, ii. p. 125, 
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received from Professor Nicander, this year alone 
materiaUy affected the average proportion of 
births to deaths for the twenty years ending in 
1795. This proportion, including the year 1789, 
was 100 to 77; but abstracting it, was 100 to 75; 
which is a great difference for one year to make 
in an average of twenty. To conclude the cata¬ 
logue, the year 1799, when I was in Sweden, 
must have been a very fatal one. In the provinces 
bordering on Norway, the peasants called it the 
worst that they had ever remembered. The 
cattle had all suffered extremely during the winter, 
from the drought of the preceding year; and in 
July, about a month before the harvest, a con¬ 
siderable portion of the people was living upon 
bread made of the inner bark of the fir, and of 
dried sorrel, absolutely without nii.vture of 
meal to make it more palatable and nourishing. 
The sallow looks and melancholy countenances of, 
the peasants betrayed the unwholesomeness of 
their nourishment. Many had died; but the full 
clfects of such a diet had not then been felt. They 
would probably appear afterwards in fe.^Ta-ef, 
some epidemic sickness. 

The patience, with which the lower classes of 
jwople in Sweden bear these severe pressures is 
|>erfectly astonishing, and can only arise from 
their being left entirely to their own resources, 
and from the belief that they are submitting to 
the great law of necessity, and not to the caprices 
of their rulers. Most of the married labourers, as 
has before been observed, cultivate a small [)or- 
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tionof land; and when, from an unfavourable sea¬ 
son, their crops foil, or their cattle die, they see 
the cause of their want, and bear it as the visita¬ 
tion of Providence. Every man will submit with 
becoming patience to evils which he believes to 
arise from the general laws of nature; but when 
the vanity and mistaken benevolence of the go¬ 
vernment and the higher classes of society have, 
by a perpetual interference with the concerns of 
the lower classes, endeavoured to persuade them, 
that all the good which they enjoy is conferred 
upon them by their rulers and rich benefactors, it 
is very natural that they should attribute all the 
evil which they suft'er to the same sources; and 
patience under such circumstances cannot reason¬ 
ably be expected. Though to avoid still greater 
evils, we may bte allowed to repress this impatience 
by force, if it shew itself in overt acts; yet the 
,impatience itself appears to be clearly justified in 
this case: and those are in a great degree an¬ 
swerable for its consequences, whose conduct has 
tended evidently to encourage it. 

. .i£b*ugK*4i\p Swedes had supported the severe 
dearth of 1799 with extraordinary resignation; 
yet afterwards, on an edict of the government to 
prohibit the distillation of spirits, it is said that 
there were considerable commotions in the coun¬ 
try. The measure itself was certainly calculated 
to benefit the people; and the manner in which it 
was received, affords a curious proof of the difr 
ferent temper with which people bear an evil 
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arising from the laws of nature, or a privation 
caused by the edicts of a government. 

The sickly periods in Sweden, which have 
retarded the rate of its increase in population, 
appear in general to have arisen from the un¬ 
wholesome nourishment occasioned by severe 
want. And this want has been caused by un¬ 
favourable seasons, falling upon a country which 
was without any reserved store, either in its 
general exports or in the liberal division of food 
to the labourer in common years; and which was 
therefore peopled fully up to its produce, before 
the occurrence of the scanty harvest. Such a 
state of things is a clear proof that, if, as some of 
the Swedish economists assert, their country 
ought to have a population of nine or ten millions,* 
they have nothing further to do flian to make it 
produce food .sufficient for such a number; and 
they may rest perfectly assured that they will not 
want mouths to eat it, vjithout the assistance of 
lying-in and foundling hospitals. 

Notwithstanding the mortal year of 1789, it 
appeared from the accounts which I re5<€»» til fr.aBv, 
professor Nicander, that the general healthiness 
of the country had increased. The average mor- 
tality for the twenty years ending 1795 was 1 in 
37, instead of 1 in less than 35, which had been 
the average of the preceding twenty years. As 
the rate of increase had not been accelerated in 
tlie twenty years ending in 1795, the diminished 


* Mcmoii'csi clii Uoyauiiic cic Suwic. di. vi. p. I9(i. 
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mortality must have been occasioned by the in¬ 
creased operation of the preventive check.'— 
Another calculation which I received from the 
professor seemed to confirm this supposition. 
According to M. Wargentin, as quoted by Suss- 
milch,*” 5 standing marriages produced yearly 1 
child; but in the latter period, the proportion of 
standing marriages to annual births was as 
and subtracting illegitimate children, as 5^% to 1; 
a proof that in the latter period the marriages had 
not been quite so early and so prolific. 


1825. 

From subsequent accounts it appears that the 
healthiness of Sweden has continued to increase, 
from which w’d may fairly infer that the condition 
of the mass of the people has been improving. 

In all Sweden and Finland during the five years 
ending with 1805, the moan number of the living at 
all ages was, males 1,564,611; females 1,683,457; 
both, 2,348,068. Annual average deaths of males 
4@t44f*f'l5Wemales 39,266; that is, the annual 
mortality of males was I of 38.97; of females 1 
of 42.87 ; mean, 1 of 40.92.'f 

The annual average births of males were 55,119; 

• Gottlicfae Ordiiung, vol. i. c. vi. s. I‘JO, p. 231. 

t Transactions of tbc Iloyal Acaiicmy of Sciences at Stockholm 
for tlic year 1809, and Supplement to the Encyclo]) 2 edia Britaniiica, 
Article, Mortality, by Mr. Milne, Actuary to the Sun lufe Assur¬ 
ance Society. The period of five ycar> here noticed was free from 
any remarkable epidemics, and vaccination had commenced in 
1804. 
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of females 52,762; both, 107,882; that is, the 
proportion of male births to the male population 
was 1 of 28.38; of female births to the female 
population 1 of 31.92; mean, 1 of 30.15. . 

From a valuable table formed by Mr. Milne on 
these and other data, it appears that, according to 
the law of mortality which prevailed in Sweden 
during the five years ending with 1805, the ex- 
{)ectation of life at birth would be for males 37.820, 
for females 41.019; both, 39.385: and that half 
of the males would live to very nearly 43 years of 
age, half of the females nearly to 48 years of age, 
and half of all the births taken together to 45 
years. 

A proportion of births as 1 to 30.15, and of 
deaths as 1 to 40.92, would give a yearly excess 
of births to the population, as 1 to 114.5, which, 
if continued, would (according to Table II. at the 
end of Ch. xi. Bk. ii.) give a rate of increase such 
as to double the populatioji in less than 80 years. 

In the Revue Eiicyclopcdiciue for March, 1825, 
a short account is given of the result of a com¬ 
mission to inquire into the progres.s of-q~>^puh: ^im i 
in Sweden since 1748, from whicii it appears, that 
ISweden properly so called, exclusive of Finland, 
contained then 1,736,483 inhabitants; in 1773, 
1,908,797; in 1798, 2,352,298; and in 1823, 
2,687,457. In 1823, there had been 56,054 
deaths, and 98,259 births. The excess of the 
births in that year alone was therefore 42,205, and 
it is stated that, supposing the same excess in the 
next year, 1824, the average annual excess of the 
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last fifteen years would be 23,333. This would 
be in the proportion of 1 to 108 of the average 
population, an excess which, if continued, would 
double the population in about 75 years. Ac¬ 
cording to the foregoing numbers, the proportion 
of the births to the population was in 1823 as 1 
to 27.3, of the deaths as 1 to 47.9. The healthiness 
of the country, therefore, and the rate of its in¬ 
crease in population, has continued to advauice 
since 1805. This increase is attributed to the 
progress of agriculture and industry, and the 
practice of vaccination. 

The gradual diminution of mortality since the 
middle of the last century is very striking. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Checks to Population in Russia. 

The, lists of births, deaths and marriages in 
Russia, present such extraordinary results that 
it is impossible not to receive them with a con¬ 
siderable degree of suspicion ; at the same time 
the regular manner in which they have been col¬ 
lected, and their agreement with each other in 
different years, entitle them to attention. 

In a paper presented in 17G8, by B. F. Her¬ 
man, to the academy of Petersburg, and pub¬ 
lished in the Noca Ada Acailame, tom. iv., a 
comparison is made of the births, deaths and 
marriages in the different provinces and towns of 
the empire, and the following proportions are 
given : 

In Petersburg the births are to the 
burials as. 

* * * to .10 


In the government of Moscow ... 21 —'TTT 
District of Moscow excepting the 

town .21 — 10 

Tver.26 — 10 

Novogorod .20 — 10 

Pskovsk.22 — 10 

w Resan.20 — 10 

Veronesdh.29 — 10 

Archbishopric of Vologda . ... 23 — 10 
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Kostroma.20 —*• 10 

Archangel.13 — 10 

Tobolsk.21 — 10 

Town of Tobolsk.13 — 10 

Reval.11 — 10 

Vologda.12 — 10 


Some of these proportions it will be observed 
are extraordinarily high. In Veronesch, f'Min¬ 
stance, the births are to the deaths neaffy as 
3 to 1, w'hich is as great a proportion, I believe, 
as ever was known in America, 'fhc average 
result however of these proportions has been, in 
some degree, confirmed by subsequent observa¬ 
tions. Mr. Tookc, in bis View of the Russian 
Empire, makes the general proportion of births 
to burials throughout the whole country, as 225 
to 100,* which is 2-’- to 1; and this proportion is 
taken from the lists of 1793.t 
From the number of yearly marriages, and 
yearly births, ]M. Herman draws the I'ollowing 
conclusions: 

(liildrci). 

In P ^ersburg one marriage yields .... 4 
‘'"'In the government of Moscow about ... 3 


Tver.3 

Novogorod.3 

Pskovsk . 3 

Resan. 3 

Veronesch.4 


* \'o1. ii. I>. iii. |). 102. 

i Id. |). I 
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Vologda... 

Kostroma. 

Archangel. 

Reval . 

Government of Tobolsk.. 

Town of Tobolsk, from 1708 to 1778, 

.from 1779 to 1783, 

. in 1783 . 


. 4 
. 3 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 3 
. 5 
. G 


M. Herman observes that the fruitfulness of 
marriages Russia does not exceed that of other 
countries, though the mortality is much less, as 
appears from the following proportions drawn 
from a rough calculation of the number of inha¬ 


bitants in each government: 

Dies annually. 

In Petersburg.1 in 28 

In the government of Moscow , . 1 — 32 

District of Moscow.1 — 74 

Tver. 1—75 

Novogorod.1 — 08-®- 

Pskovsk.1 — 704 

Resan.1 — 50 

Veronesch. 

Archbishopric of Vologda.1 — 05 

Kostroma.1 — 59 

Archangel.1 — 

Reval.I — 29 

Government of Tobolsk.1 — 44 

Town of Tobolsk.1 — 32 

. in 1783 . . . . 1 — 22i 


It may l5e concluded, M, Herman says, that in 
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the greatest number of the Russian provinces the 
yearly mortality is 1 in 60.* 

This average number is so high, and some of 
the proportions in the particular provinces are so 
extraordinary, that it is impossible to believe 
them accurate. They have been nearly confirmed, 
however, by subsequent lists, which, acpir^g 
to Mr. Tooke, make the general mortal^H(»ll 
Russia 1 in SS.f But Mr. Tooke himse^^jptns 
to doubt the accuracy of this particular ^^rt- 
ment of the registers; and I have since heard, 
from good authority, that there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the omissions in the burials are in alf 
the provinces much greater than the omissions in 
the births; and consequently that the very great 
excess of births, and very small mortality, are 
more apparent than real. It is supposed that 
many children, particularly in the Ukraine, are 
privately interred by their fathers without infor¬ 
mation to the priest. The numerous and re¬ 
peated levies of recruits take off great numbers, 
whose deaths are not recorded. From the fre- 
qugnt ejjjjgj;ations of whole families to different 
parts of the empire and the transportation of 
malefactors to Siberia, great numbers necessarily 
die on journeys or in parts where no regular lists 
are kept; and some omissions are attributed to 
the neglect of the parish priests, who have an in¬ 
terest in recording the births but not the deaths. 

'* » 

* Nova Acta Acadciniaj, tom, iv. •' 

+ \ icH'of the Russian Empire, vol. ii. b. iii. p. M8. 
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To these reasons I should add, that the popula¬ 
tion of each province is probably estimated by 
the number of boors belonging to each estate in 
it; but it is well known that a great part of them 
have leave to reside in the towns. Their births 
therefore appear in the province, but their deaths 
do.npk The apparent mortality of the towns is 
nc^l^portionablv increased by this emigration, 
berap^Pit is estimated according to actual enu- 
meni^n. The bills of mortality in the towns 
express coi^ectly the numbers dying out of a 
certain number known to be actually present in 
■these towns; but the bills of mortality in the 
provinces, purporting to express the numbers 
dying out of the estimated population of the pro¬ 
vince, do really only express the numbers dying 
out of a much smaller population, because a con¬ 
siderable part ol' the estimated population is 
absent. 

In Petersburg, it appeared by an enumeration 
in 1784, that the number of males was 120,827, 
and of females only (Jo,G19.* The proportion of 
males was therefore very nearly doul}|fj, arisi^ 
from the numbers who came to the town to earn 
their capitation tax, leaving their families in the 
country, and from the custom among the nobles 
of retaining a prodigious number of their boors as 
household servants in Petersburg and Moscow. 

The number of births in proportion to the whole 
^population'in Russia is not different from a com-' 

4 

■ * Memoives par W. L. Kr.tftt, Nova Acta Aciwlcmia;, torn, iv. 
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moa average in other countries, being about 1 in 
26* 

•i According to the paper of M. Herman already 
quoted, the proportion of boys dying within the 
first year is at Petersburg f, in the government 
of Tobolsk in the town of Tobolsk in the 
Archbishopric of Vologda in Novogoro4 
in Voronesch in Archangel The vel tejalhi aU 
mortality of infants in some of these proviffCiK, 
particularly as the calculation does not seeais to 
be liable to much error, makes the smallness of 
the general mortality more credible. In Sweden, 
.throughout the whole country* the proportion of 
infants which die within the first year is or 
more.f 

The proportion of yearly marriages in Russia to 
the whole population is, according to M. Herman, 
in the towns, about 1 in 100, and in the provinces 
about 1 in 70 or 80. According to Mr. Tookc, in 
the fifteen governments of whichdie had lists, the 
proportion was 1 in 92.:]; 

This is not very different from other countries. 
I n Pe ter gl^ g indeed the proportion was 1 in 
but this is clearly accounted for^by what 
has already been said of the extraordinary number 
of the males in comparison of the females. 

The registers for the city of Petersburg are sup¬ 
posed to be such as can be entirely depended 

. * Tooke’s View of the Russ. Emp. ■vol. ii. b. iii. p. 147. 

‘ t ^emoires Abrcges de rAcfulC-mie dc Stockholm J 

+ View of R,uss. Emp. vol. ii. b. iii. p. 146, 

■ § Mgmoivc par W. L. Krafft, Nova Acta Academic, tom. iv. 
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upon; and these tend to prove the general salu¬ 
brity of the climate. But there is one fact re¬ 
corded in them, which is directly contrary to what 
has been observed in all other countries. This is 
a much greater mortality of female children than 
of male. In the period from 1781 to 1785, of 
1000 boys born 147 only died within the first 
yeai%SSt of the same number of girls 310.* The 
proportion is as 10 to 21, which is inconceivable, 
and must indeed have been in some measure ac¬ 
cidental, as in the preceding periods the propor¬ 
tion was only as 10 to 14; but even this is very 
extraordinary, as it has been generally remarked, 
that in every stage of life, except during the period 
of childbearing, the mortality among females is 
less than among males. The climate of Sweden 
does not appear to bo very different from that of 
Russia; and M. Wargentin observes, with respect 
to the Swedish tables, that it appears from them 
that the smaller mortality of females is not merely 
owing to a more regular and less laborious life, 
but is a natural law, which operates constantly 
from infancy to old age.i' 

According to M. Krafft,) the half of all that are 
born jit Petcrsbiyg live to 25; which shews a 
degree of healthiness in early life very unusual for 
so large a town; but after twenty, a mortality 
much greater than in any other town in Europe 

* W. L. KraBt, Nova Acta Acadeini*, tom. jv. 

+ dc I’Acadcinic dc hUakholm, p. 28. , 

4 Nova Acta Academia*, tom. iv. 
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tskis plade/wfaicff is justly attributed to the itn~ 
iiooderate^use ofbr&ndy.* The mortality between 
10 and 15 is so small, that only 1 in 47 males, and 
1 in 29 females, die during this period. From 20 
to 25 the mortality is so great, that 1 in 9 males 
and 1 in 13 females die. The tables shew that 
ihis extraordinary mortality is occasioned princi¬ 
pally by pleurisies, high fevers, and consutfifi^ous. 
’ipieurisies destroy high fevers -J, and consump¬ 
tions J., of the whole population. The three toge¬ 
ther take-off 4 of that die. 

The generaV^nortality duripg the period from 
1781 to 1785 was, according to M. Krafft, 1 in 
37. ‘ In a former period it had been 1 in 35, and 
in a subsequent period, when epidemic diseases 
prevailed, it was 1 in 29.j This average mortality 
is small for a large town; but there is reason to 
think, from a passage in M. Krafft’s memoir,']; that 
the deaths in the hospitals, the prisons, and in the 
Mahon dcs Enfans trouir.s, are either entirely 
'omitted, or not given with correctness; and un¬ 
doubtedly the insertion of these deaths might make 
j;t-grea**%lifference in the apparent healthiness of 
the town. p 

In the Mahon dcs Enfan-f troutes alone the 
..mortality is prodigious. No regular lists are 
published, and verbal communications are always 
liable to some ufleertaiuty. I cannot therefore 

* Tookc’.s View of the lliissinn Empire, vol, p. 155.**' 

t Id. p. l.'il. • < 

t Id. note, p. l.'iO. ‘' ■» 
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rely upon the information which I collected on the 
subject; but from the most careful inquiries which 
1 could make of the attendants at the house in 
Petersburg, I understood that 100 a month was 
the common average. In the preceding winter, 
which was the winter of 1788, it had not been 
uncoiQ^on to bury 18 a day. The average num¬ 
ber rofieived in the day is about 10; and though 
they are all sent into the country to be nursed 
three days after they have been in the house, yet, 
as many of them are brought in a trying state, the 
mortality must necessarily be great. The number 
said to be received appears, indeed, almost incre¬ 
dible ; but from what I saw myself, I should be 
inclined to belic\c, that both this and the mor¬ 
tality before mentioned might not be far from the 
truth. I was at the house about noon, and four 
children had been Just received, one of which was 
evidently dying, and another did not seem as if it 
would long survive. 

A partof the house is destined to the purpose 
of a lying-in ho.spital, where every w’oman that 
comes is received, and no questions arc asked'. 
The childreb thus born are brought up by nurses 
in the^housc, and are not sent into the country 
like the others. A mother, if she choose it, may 
perform the ofhee of nurse to her owm child in the 
house, but is not permitted to take it aw'ay with 
her. A child Ijrought to the house may at any 
time be r^c^imed by its parents, if they can 
prove themselves able to support it; and all the 
children are marked and,numbered on being re- 

x2 
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ceived, that they niay be known and produced to 
the parents when required, who, if they cannot re¬ 
claim thm, are permitted to visit them. 

The country nurses receive*only two roubles a 
■feonth, which, as the current paper rouble is sel¬ 
dom worth more than half a crown, is only about 
fifteen pence a week; yet the general expenses 
^e said to be 100,000 roubles a month. Tbe re¬ 
gular revenues belonging to the institution are not 
nearly equal to this sum; but the government 
takes on itself the management of the whole affair, 
and consequently bears all the additional expenses. 
As children are received without any limit, it is 
absolutely necessary that the expenses should also 
be unlimited. It is evident that the most dread¬ 
ful evils must result from an unlimited reception 
of children, and only a limited fund to support 
tliein. Such institutions, therefore, if managed 
properly, that is, if the extraordinary mortality do 
not prevent the rapid accumulation of expense, 
cannot exist long except under the protection of 
a very rich government; and even under such pro- 
^ectioif^itt period of their failure cannot be very 
distant. 

At six or seven years old the children who have 
been sent into the country return to the house, 
where they are taught all sorts of trades and 
manual operations. The common hours of work¬ 
ing are from G to 12, and from 2 till 4. The girls 
leave the house at 18, and the boys at 20 or 2^* 
When the house is too full, some of*those which 
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iave been seat into the country are not brought 
back. 

The principal mortality, of course, takes place 
among the infants who are just received, and the 
children which are brought up in the house ; buf 
there is a considerable mortality amongst those 
who are returned from the country, and are in the 
firmest stages of life. 1 was in some degree’ sur¬ 
prised at hearing this, after having been particu¬ 
larly struck with the extraordinary degree of neatr 
ness, cleanliness and sweetness, which appeared 
to prevail in every department. The house itself 
had been a palace, and all the rooms were large, 
airy, and even elegant. I was present while 180 
bo’Jrs wer^ dining. They were all dressed very 
neatly; the table-cloth was clean, and each had a 
separate napkin to himself. The provisions ap¬ 
peared to be extremely good, and there was not 
the smallest disagreeable smell in the room. In 
the dormitories there was a separate bed for each 
child; the bedsteads were of iron without tester 
or curtains, and the coverlids and sheets particu¬ 
larly clean. » 

This degree of neatness, almost inconceivable 
in a large institution, was to be attributed princi¬ 
pally to the present Empress Dowager, who in¬ 
terested herself in all the details of the manage¬ 
ment, and, when at Petersburg, seldom passed a 
week without inspecting them in person. The 
mortality which takes place in spite of all these 
attentions, is a clear proof, that the constitution in 
early youth cannot support confinement and work 
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for eight JiO^rs in the day. The children had all 
rather a pate‘and sickly countenance, and if a 
judgment had been formed of the nationarbeauty 
from the girls and boys in this establishment, it 
,»,would have been most unfavourable. 

’ It is evident, that, if the deaths belonging to 
: this institution be omitted, the bills of moffality 
for Petersburg cannot give a representation in 
'%ny degree near the truth of the real state 6f the 
city with respect to healthiness. At the same 
time it should be recollected, that some of the 
observations which attest its healthiness, such as 
the number dying in a thousand, See., are not in¬ 
fluenced by this circumstance; unless indeed we 
say, what is perhaps true, that nearly all those 
who would ^nd any difficulty in re^ng their 
'children send them to the foundling hospy^; air^ 
the mortality among the children of thTOB' who 
are in easy circumstances, and live in corafort- 
ahle houses and airy situations, will of course be 
much less than a general average taken from all 
Uhat are born. 

The^klsiso/i des Evfam trouves at Moscow is 
conducted exactly upon the same principle as 
that at Petersburg; and Mr. Tooke gives an' ac¬ 
count of the surprising loss of children, which it 
had sustained in twenty years, from the time of 
its first establishment to the year 178C. On this 
occasion he observes that if we knew precisely 
the number of those who died immediately after 
reception, or who brought in with thbm the germ 
of dissolution, a small part only of the mortality 
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would probably appear to be iairl]^ attributable 
to the^ foundling hospital; as none would be so 
unreasonable as to lay the loss of these certain 
victims to death to the account of a philanthropic 
institution, which enriches the country from yeat 
to y^r with an ever-increasing number of healthy, 
active, and industrious burghers.* 

It appears to me, however, that the greate^ 
part of this premature mortality is clearly to be 
attributed to these institutions, miscalled philan¬ 
thropic. If any reliance can be placed on the ac¬ 
counts which are given of the infant mortality in 
the Russian towns and provinces, it would ap¬ 
pear to be unusually small. The greatness of ft, 
therefor^ at the foundling hospitals, may justly 
Jje laid'TO the account of institutions which en- 
coura^a mother to desert her child, at the very 
time 'When of all others it stands most in need of 
her fostering care. The frail tenure by which an 
infant holds its life will not allow of a remitted 
attention, even for a few hours. , 

The surprising mortality which takes place at 
these two foundling hospitals of Peteiibdrg at.i. 
Moscow, which are managed in the best possible 
manner, (as all who have seen them with one con- - 
sent assert,) appears to me incontrovertibly to 
prove, that the nature of these institutions is hoU 
calculated to answer the immediate end that they 
have in view; which 1 conceive to be the preser- 
'Vation of a certain number of citizens to the state 
who might otherwise perhaps perish from poverty 
* View of tlic IlussiatJ Empire, vol. ii, b. iii. p. 201. 
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or false shan|e. ^ is ilot< to, be doubted that if 
the children received into these hospitals had 
been left to the management of their parents, 
taking the chance of all the (difficulties in which 
they might be involved, a much greater, propor¬ 
tion of them would have reached the age of juau* 
hood, and have become useful members ot the 
state. 

When we look a little deeper into this subject, 
it will appear that these institutions not only fail 
in their immediate object, but by encouraging in 
the most marked manner habits of licentiousness, 
discourage marriage, and thus weaken the main 
spring of population. All the well-informed men, 
with whom I conversed on this subject at Peters¬ 
burg, agreed invariably that the institution had 
produced this effect in a surprising degreed. To ' 
have a child was considered as one of the most 
trifling faults which a girl could commit. An 
English merchant at Petersburg told me, that a 
j^ussian girl living in his family, under a mistress 
' who was considered as very strict, had sent six 
<^ldFerM»>the foundling hospital without the loss 
of her place. 

. ■ It should be observed, how'ever, that generally 
speaking six children are not common in this kind 
of intercourse. Where habits of licentiousness 
prevail, the births are never in the same propor- 
, tion to the number of people as in the married, 
state ; and therefore the discouragement to mar-,, 
riage, arising from this licentiousness, and the 
diminisHed number of births, which is the edrage- 
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quence of it, will niach more than, counterbalance 
any encoura^emefat to marriage fi^om the prospect 
held out to parents of disposing of the children 
which they, cannoti support. 

Considering the extraordinary mortality which 
occurs in these institutions, and the habits^’bf 
licentiousness which they have an evident ten¬ 
dency to create, it may perhaps be truly said, 
that, if a person wished to check population, and 
were uot solicitous about the means, be could not 
propose a more effectual measure, than the esta- 
blishment of a sufficient number of foundling hos¬ 
pitals, unlimited as to their reception of children. 
And with regard to the moral feelings of a nation, 
it is difficult to conceive that they must not be sen¬ 
sibly impaired by encouraging mothers to desert 
' their offspring, and endeavouring to teach them 
that their love for their new-born infants is a pre¬ 
judice which it is the interest of their country to 
eradicate. An occasional child-murder from false 
shame, is saved at a very high price, if it can only 
be done by the sacrifice of some of the best and 
most useful feelings of the human heart in a gre^at 
part of the nation. 

On the supposition that foundling hospitals at¬ 
tained their ])roposed end, the state of slavery in 
Uussia would perhaps render them more justifi¬ 
able in that country than in any other; because 
every, child brought up at the foundling hospitals 
, becomes a free citizen, and in this capacity is 
likely to b*e more useful to the state than if it' had 
merely increased the number of slaves belopging 
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to an iDdividuaJ ^rQprietor. in countries not 
similarly ci^umst&nced, the niost coiiiplete suc¬ 
cess in instd^tions of this kind would be a glaring 
injustice to other parts of the society. The true 
encouragement to marriage is the high price of 
l^our, and an increase of employments wj^ich 
require to be supplied with proper hands; but if 
the principal part of these employments, appren¬ 
ticeships, &c., be filled up by foundlings, the de¬ 
mand for labour among the legitimate part of the 
society must be proportionally diminished, the 
difficulty of supporting a family increased, and 
the best encouragement to marriage removed. 

Rubsia has great natural resources. Its produce 
is, in its present state, above its consumption; and 
it wants nothing but greater freedom of industrious 
exertion, and an adequate vent for its commodi¬ 
ties in the interior parts of the country, to occa¬ 
sion an increase of population astonishingly rapid. 
The principal obstacle to this, is the vassalage, or 
rather slavery, of the peasants, and the ignorance 
“and indolence which almost necessarily accom- 
pgjjy suchA state. The fortune of a Russian noble¬ 
man is measured by the number of boors that he 
possesses, which in general are saleable like cattle, 
and not adscripti gleba. His revenue arises frorh 
a capitation tax on all the males. When the boors 
ppon an estate are increasing, new divisions of 
lafld are made at certain intervals; and either 
more is taken into cultivation, or the old shares ^ 
are subdivided. Eacb^amily is awarc^ed such a 
portion of land as it c!Un properly cultivate, and 
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will enable it to pay the tax^ ‘It is evidently the 
interest of the bd^^not to improV'^Bis lands much, 
and appear to get considerably mtiNre than is ne¬ 
cessary to support his family and pay the poll- 
tax; because the natural consequence will be, 
that in the next division which takes place, the 
fafe which he before possessed will be considered 
as capable of supporting two families, and he will 
be deprived of the half of it. The indolent culti¬ 
vation that such a state of things must produce is 
easily conceivable. When a boor is deprived of 
much of the land which he had before used, ‘he 
makes complaints of inability to pay his tax, and 
demands permission for himself or his sonsi’to go 
and earn it in the towns. This permission is in 
general eagerly sought after, and is granted with¬ 
out much difficulty by the Seigneurs, in conside¬ 
ration of a small increase of the poll-tax. The 
Qonsequence is, that the lauds in the country are 
left half cultivated, and the genuine spring of po¬ 
pulation impaired in its source. 

A Russian nobleman at Petersburg, of whom I 
asked some questions respecting the management 
of his estate, told me, that he never troubled hiln-. 
self to inquire whether it was properly cultivated 
or not, which he seemed to consider as a matter 
in which he was not in the smallest degree con¬ 
cerned. Cda 711 est (-gal, says he, ctla me fait ni 
bicn fii mal. He gave his boors permission to earn 
their tax how and where they liked, and as lohg 
as he received it he was satisfied. But it is evi¬ 
dent that by this hind df^conduct he sacrificed 
the future population of his estate, and the con- 
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sequent future incripase of his jevenues, to consi¬ 
derations of^dolence and present convenience. 

It is cert^, however, that of late years many 
noblemen have attended more to the improvement 
and population of their estates, instigated princi¬ 
pally by the precepts and example of the em|}ress 
Catharine, who made the greatest exertions to 
advance the cultivation of the country. Her im¬ 
mense importations of German settlers not only 
contributed to people her state with free citizens 
instead of slaves, but, what was perhaps of still 
more importance, to set an example of industry, 
and of modes of directing that industry, totally 
unknown to the Russian peasants. 

These exertions have been attended, ui)on the 
whole, with great success; and it is not to be 
doubted that, during the reign gf the late em¬ 
press and since, a very ^nsiderable increase of 
cultivation and of population has been going 
forward in almost every part of the Russian em¬ 
pire. 

In the year 17G3, an enumeration of the people, 
estimated by the poll-tax, gave a population of 
14,726,696; and the same kind of enumeration in 
1783 gave a population of 25,677,000, which, if 
correct, shews a very extraordinary increase; but 
it is supposed that the enumeration in 1783 was 
more correct and complete than the one in 1763. 
Including the provinces not subject to the poll-tax, 
the general calculation for 1763 was 20,00(^00, 
and for 1796, 36,<000,000.* ‘ 

* Tooke s t'icW of the Russian Empire, vol. ii. book iii. sect, k 
p. 126, et sc(j. 
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In a subsequent ^ition of Mr. Tooke’s View of 
the Russian Empire, a table of the Wtbs, deaths 
and marriages in the Greek diuresis given for 
the year 1799, taken from a respectable German 
periodical publication, and faithfully extracted 
from ^e general returns received by the synod. 
It contains all the eparchies except Bruzlaw, 
AVhich, from the peculiar difficulties attending a 
correct list of mortality in that eparchy, could not 
be inserted. The general results are, 

Males. Females. Totals. ^ 

Births, 531.0 Id. 400,900. 991,915. 

Deaths, 275,582. 264,807. 540,389. 

Marriages, 257,513. 

Overplus ^ Males, 255,432 ^ 

of births, ^Females. 196,093 i ‘^'^^'*^25. 

f 

To estimate the popiilation Mr. Tooke multi¬ 
plies the deaths by 58. But as this table has the 
appearance of being more correct than those 
which preceded it, and as the proportion of deaths 
compared with the birth.s is greater in this table 
than in the others, it is probable that 58 is too 
great a multiplier. It may be observed, that in 
this table the births are to the deaths nearly as 
183 to 100, the births to marriages as 385 to 
100, and the deaths to the marriages as 210 to 
100 . 

These are all more probable proportions thian 
the result^ of the former tables. 
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1825. 

The population of Russia, including the wan¬ 
dering tribes, and the acquired territories, was in 
1822 estimated at 54,470,931. But the ^ost 
interesting part of the population to examfUe, is 
that where lists of the births, deaths and mar¬ 
riages can be obtained. 

The following table, which is given in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica, under the head of Russia, is 
formed from the reports published by the Synod, 
including only the members of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, the most numerous body of the people. 



180G 

1810 

1816 

1820 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

299,057 

1,361,280 

818,585 

320,389 

1,374,920 

903,380 

329,683 

1,457,606 

820,383 

317,805 

1,570,399 

917,680. 


The population belonging to the Greek Church 
is estimated at 40,351,000. 

If the average excess of the births above the 
deJtlhs be applied to the 14 years ending with 
1820, it will appear that, from this excess alone, 
the population had increased in that period, 
8,064,616; and if the population in 1820 were 
40,351,000, the population in 1806 was 32,286,384. 
Comparing the average excess of births with the 
average population during the 14 years, it will be 
found that the proportion is as 1 to C3, which 
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(according to :Table H. at t^ 4nd of the 11th 
Chiapte# of this Book) would doubl^th^ popul^ion 
in less than 44 years; a most rapid rate of in¬ 
crease. 

The proportion of births to marriages is a little 
above'4i to 1; of births to deaths, as 5 to 3 ; of 
marriages to the population, as 1 to 114; of births 
to the population as 1 to 25.2 ; and of deaths to 
the population, or the mortality, as 1 to 41.9. 

Most of these proportions are essentially dif¬ 
ferent from those mentioned in the earlier part jof 
this chapter; but there is good reason to believe 
that they are more accurate ; and they certainly 
accord better with the very rapid increase of po¬ 
pulation which is known to be going on in Russia. 

The apparent increase of mortality is to be at¬ 
tributed rather to the former inaccuracy of the 
registers, than to increased unhealthiness. It is 
now allowed that the registers before 1790 were 
very imperfectly kept. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Cheels to Population in the MhItUe Paris (f 
Europe. 

I HAVE dwelt longer on the northern states of 
Europe than their relative importance might to 
some appear to demand, because their internal 
economy is in many respects essentially different 
from our own, and a j>ersonal though slight ac¬ 
quaintance with these countries has enabled me 
to mention a few particulars which have not yet 
been before the public. In the middle parts of 
Europe the division of labour, the distribution of 
employments and the proportion of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, differ so little from what is 
observable in England, that it would be in vain 
to seek for the checks to their population in any 
peculiarity of habits and manners sgfficicntly 
marked to admit of description. I shall therefore 
endeavour to direct the reader's attention prin¬ 
cipally to some inferences drawn from the lists of 
births, marriages and deaths in different coun¬ 
tries; and these data will, in many important 
points, give us more information respecting their 
internal economy than we could receive from the ' 
most observing traveller. 

One of the most curious and instructive points 
of view, in whlfh we can consider lists of this 
kind, appears to me to be the dependence of the 
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marriages on the (leatlis'. It been justly ob¬ 
served by Montesquieu, that, wlierlvqir ther^ 'hi a 
place for two persons to live comfortably, a marriage 
will certainly ensue:* but in most of the coun¬ 
tries in Europe, in the present state of their po¬ 
pulation, experience will not allow us to expect 
any sudden and great increase in the means of 
supporting a family. The place therefore for the 
new marriage must, in general, be made by the 
dissolution of an old one; and we find in conse¬ 
quence, that except after some great mortality,, 
from whatever cause it may have proceeded, or 
some sudden change of jiolicj' peculiarly favour* 
able to cultivation and trade, the number of annual 
marriages is regulated principally by the number 
of annual deaths. They reciprocally influence 
each other. There are few c ountries in which 
the common people have so much foresight, as to 
defer marriage till they have a fair prospect of 
being able to support properly all their children. 
Some of the mortality therefore, in almost e^ ery 
country, is 'forced by the too great frequency of 
marriage; and in every country a great mortality, 
whether arising principally from this cause or 
occasioned by the number of great towns and, 
manufactories and the natural pnhcalthiness of the 
situation, will necessarily produce a great fre-, 
quency of marriage. 

A most striking exemplification of this observa¬ 
tion occurs in the case of some villages in Holland, 
l^ussmilch haA calculated the mean proportion of 

* Esprit dcs Loix, liv. xxii. c. x. 
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annual marriages compared with the number of 
inhhbitants as between 1 in 107 and 1 in 113, in 
countries which have not been thinned'by plagues 
or wars, or in which there is no sudden increase 
in the means of subsistence.* * * § And Crome, a later 
statistical writer, taking a mean between 1 in 92 
and 1 in 122, estimates the average proportion of 
marriages to inhabitants as 1 to 108.^ But in the 
registers of 22 Dutch villages, the accuracy of 
which, according to Sussmilch, there is no reason 
to doubt, it appears that out of 64 persons there 
is 1 annual marriage This is a most extraor¬ 
dinary deviation from the mean proportion. When 
I first saw this number mentioned, not having then 
adverted to the mortality in these villages, I was 
much astonished; and very little satisfied with 
Sussmilch’s attempt to account for it, by talking 
of the great number of trades, and the various 
means of getting a livelihood in Holland ;§ as it is 
evident that, the country having been long in the 
same state, there would be no reason to expect 
any great accession of new trades and new means 

* Sussmilch, Gottliche Orrfnung, vol. i. c. iv. sect. M. p. 126. 

t Crome, ueber die Grosse und Bevdikerung der Europ. Staftten, 
p. 88, Leips. 1785. 

t Sussmilch, Gottliche Ordming, vol. i. c. iv. sect. Iviii. p. 127. 
Such a proportion of marriages could not, however, he supplied in 
country like Holland, from the births within the territory, but 
must be caused principally by the influx of foreigners : and it is 
known that such an influx, before the Revolution, was constantly 
taking place. Holland, indeed, has been called the grave of Ger¬ 
many. ' ^ 

§ Sussmilch, Gottliche Ordnung, vol. i. c. iv, sect, Iviii. p, 128. 
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of subsistence, ancbthe.old ones would of course 
all be full. But the difficulty u^as in a great mea¬ 
sure solved, when it appeared that the mortality 
was between 1 in 22 and 1 in 23,* instead of 
being 1 in 36, as is usual when the marriages are 
in the proportion of 1 to 108. The births and 
deaths were nearly equal. The extraordinary 
number of marriages was not caused by the 
opening of any new sources of subsistence, and 
therefore produced no increase of population. 
It was merely occasioned by the rapid dissolution 
of the old marriages by death, and the consequent 
vacancy of some employment by which a family 
could be supported. 

It might be a question, in this case, whether 
the too great frequency of marriage, that is, the 
pressure of the population too hard against the 
limits of subsistence, contributed most to produce 
tlm mortality; or the mortality, occasioned natu¬ 
rally by the employments of the people and un- 
hcalthiness of the country, the frequency of mar- 
riagfe. In the present instance I should, without 
doubt, incline to the latter supposition; particu¬ 
larly as it seems to be generally agreed, that the 
common people in Holland before the Revolution 
were, upon the whole, in a good state. The great 
mortality probably arose partly from the natural 
marshiness of the soil and the number of canals, 
and partly from the very great proportion of the* 
people engaged in sedentary occupations, and the 

* Sussiuilch, c.ottlirhf OrtUiung, vol. i. c. ii. sect.xxxvi. p.92. 

V 2 
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very small number in the healthy employments 
of agriculture. f",' 

., A very curious and striking contrast to these 
Dutch villages, tending to illustrate the present 
subject, will be recollected in what was said re¬ 
specting the state of Norway. In Norway the 
mortality is 1 in 48, and the marriages are 1 in 
130. In the Dutch villages the mortality 1 in 23, 
and the marriages 1 in 04. The difference both 
in the marriages and deaths is above double. 
They maintain their relative proportions in a very 
exact manner, and shew how much the deaths 
and marriages mutually depend upon each other; 
and that, except where some sudden start in the 
agriculture of a country enlarges the means of 
subsistence, an increase of marriages must be 
accompanied by an increase of mortality, and 
vice versa. 

In Russia this sudden start in agriculture has 
in a great measure taken place; and consequently, 
though the mortality is very small, yet the pro¬ 
portion of marriages is not so. But in the progp:ess 
of the population of Russia, if the proportion of 
marriages remain the same as at present, the 
mortality will inevitably increase; or if the mor¬ 
tality remain nearly the same, the proportion of 
marriages will diminish. 

Sussmilch has produced some striking instances 
hf this gradual decrease in the proportional num¬ 
ber of marriages, in the progress of a country to 
a greater degree of cleanliness, heaithiness antT 
population, and a more complete occupation of all 
the means of gaining a livelihood. 
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In the town’of Halle, in the year 1700, the 
number of annual marriages was to the whole po¬ 
pulation as 1 to 77. During the course of the 55 
following years, this proportion changed gradually, 
according to Sussmilch’s calculation, to 1 in 1(57.* * * § 
This i^ a most extraordinary difference, and, if 
the calculation were quite accurate, would prove 
to what a degree the check to marriage had ope¬ 
rated, and how completely it had measured itself 
to the means of subsistence. As however the 
number of people is estimated by ealeulation and 
not taken from enumerations, this very great dif¬ 
ference in the proportions may not be perfectly 
correct, or may be occasioned in part by other 
causes. 

In tl^e town of Leipsic, in the year 1(520, the 
annual marriages were to the population as 1 to 
82; from the year 1741 to 1750 they were as 1 to 

120.t 

In Augsburg, in 1510, the proportion of mar¬ 
riages to the population was 1 to 80; in 1750 as 1 
to 123..}: 

In Dantzic, in the year 1705, the proportion 
was as 1 to 8i); in 1745 as 1 to 118.^ 

In the dukedom of Magdeburgh, in 1700, the 
proportion was as 1 to 87; from 1752 to 1755 as 
1 to 125. 

In the principality of Halberstadt in 1690^ 

* Sussiuilcb, Gotilichc Ordnuug, vol. i. c. iv. sect. Ixii. p. 

' t Id. sect. IxUi. p. 134. 

X Id. sect. Ixiv. p. 134. 

§ Id, sect. bcv. p. 13r>. 
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the proportion was as I to 88; in 1756 as 1 to 
112 . 

',,,Inthe dukedom of Cleves, in 1705, the pro¬ 
portion was 1 to 83; in 1755, 1 to 100. 

In the Churmark of Brandenburgh, in 1700, 
the proportion was 1 to 76; in 1755, 1 to 
108.* 

More instances of this kind might be produced; 
but these are sufficient to shew that in countries, 
where from a sudden increase in the means of 
subsistence, arising either from a great previous 
mortality or from improving cultivation and trade, 
room has been made for a great proportion of 
marriages, this proportion will annually decrease 
as the new employments are filled up, and there 
is no further room for an increasing population. 

But in countries which have long been fully 
peopled, in which the mortality continues the 
same, and in which no new sources of subsistence 
are opening, the marriages being regulated prin¬ 
cipally by the deaths, will generally bear nearly 
the same proportion to the whole population at 
one period as at another. And the same con¬ 
stancy will take place even in countries where 
there is an annual increase in the m^ns of subsis¬ 
tence, provided this increase be uniform and per¬ 
manent. Supposing it to be such, as for a 
century to allow every year of a fixed proportion 
of marriages beyond those dissolved by death, the 
population would then bS increasing, and perhaps 

* SussDiilch, Gottliche OrdnuDg, vol. i. c. iv, sect. Ixxi. p> 140- 
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rapidly; but it is evident, that the proportioa of 
marriages to the whole population might remain 
the same during the whole period. 

This proportion Sussmilch has endeavoured to 
ascertain in different countries and different situa¬ 
tions. In the villages of the Churmark of Bran- 
denburgh, one marriage out of 109 persons takes 
place annually:* * * § and the general proportion for. 
agricultural villages he thinks may be taken at 
between 1 in 108 and 1 in 11 S.f In the small 
towns of the Churmark, where the mortality is 
greater, the proportion is 1 to 98 in the Dutch 
villages mentioned before, 1 to 64; in Berlin 1 
to 110;§ in Paris 1 to 137-11 According to Crome, 
in the unmarrying cities of Paris and Rome the 
proportion is only 1 to 60.i[ 

All general proportions however of every kind 
should be applied with considerable caution, as it 
s(;ldom happens that the increase of food and of 
population is uniform; and when the circum¬ 
stances of a country are varying, either from this 
cause or from any change in the habits of the 
people with respect to prudence and cleanliness, 
it is evident that a ]>roporlion which is true at one 
period will not be so at another. 

* Sussmilch, (jlotiliclic Orduiiiig, vol. i. c. iv. sccl. Ki. p. 125. 

■+ Id. sect. Ixxv. p. 14/. 

i Id. sect, lx. p. 129. 

§ Ibid. 

II Id. sect. Ixix. p. 137. 

Crome, iKber die (libsisc nud Bcvolkcruii}; dcr Europuischcii 
Staalcn, p. 89. 
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Nothing is moreMifficuIt than to lay down rules 
on these subjects that do not admit of exceptions. 
Generally speaking, it might be taken fo'r granted 
^hat an increased facility in the means of gaining 
a livelihood, eitlier from a great previous mortality 
or from improving cultivation and trade, would 
produce a greater proportion of annual marriages; 
but this effect might not perhaps follow. Sup- 
*posing the people to have been before in a very 
depressed state, and much of the mortality to have 
arisen from the want of foresight whicli usually 
accompanies such a state, it is possible that the 
sudden improvement of their condition might give 
them more of a decent and proper pride; and the 
consequence would be, that the proportional num¬ 
ber of marriages might remain nearly the same, 
but they would all rear more of their children, and 
the additional population that was wanted would 
be supplied by a diminished mortality, instead .of 
an increased number of births. 

In the same manner, if the population of any 
country had been long stationary, and would nOt 
easily admit of an increase, it is possible that a 
change in the habits of the people, from improved 
education or any other cause, might diminish the 
^proportional number of marriages; but as fewer 
children would be lost in infancy from thedise^^s 
consequent on poverty, the diminution in the ntitn- 
ber of marriages would be balanced by the dimi¬ 
nished mortality, and the population would be 
kept up to its proper level by a smaller number of 
births. 
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Such changes therefore in the habits of a people 
should evidently be taken into consideration. 

The t&ost general rule that can be laid down on 
this subject is, perhaps, that any direct encourage¬ 
ments to marriage must be accompanied by an 
increased mortality. The natural tendency to 
marriage is in every country so great, that with¬ 
out any encouragements whatever a proper plac^ 
for a marriage will always be filled up. Such en¬ 
couragements therefore must either be perfectly 
futile, or produce a marriage where there is not a 
proper place for one; and the consequence must 
necessarily be increased poverty and mortality. 
Montesquieu, in his LettresPersannes,says, that,, 
in the past wars of France, the fear of being en¬ 
rolled in the militia tempted a great number of 
young men to marry without the proper means of 
supporting a family, and the effect was the birth 
of a crowd of children, “ que I on cherche encore 
“ en France, et que la raisere, la famine et les 
“ maladies en ont fait disparoitre."* 

After so striking an illustration of the necessary 
eflFects of direct encouragements to marriage, it is 
perfectly astonishing that, in his Esprit des Loix 
he should say that Euro])e is still in a state to re-ji 
quire laws, Nvhich favour the propagation of the 
human species.t 

.iSussmilch adopts the same ideas; and though 
he contemplates the case of the number of mar- . 

• Lllttre exxii. 

t Esprit ties Loix, liv. xjtiii. c, xxvi. 
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riages coming necessarily to a stand when the 
food IS not capable of further^increase, and ex- 
.jpEpines some countries in which the number of 
Contracted marriages is exactly measured by the 
number dissolved by death, yet he still thinks that 
it is one of the principal duties Of government to 
attend to the number of marriages. He cites the 
^examples of Augustus and Trajan, and thinks that 
a prince or a statesman would really merit the 
name of father of his people, if, from the propor¬ 
tion of 1 to 120 or 125, he could increase the mar¬ 
riages to the proportion of 1 to 80 or 90.* But as 
it clearly appears, from the instances which he 
himself produces, that, in countries which have 
been long tolerably well peopled, death is the most 
powerful of all the encouragements to marriage; 
the prince or statesman, who shoiild succeed in 
thus greatly increasing the number of marriages, 
might, perhaps, deserve much more justly the title 
of destroyer, than father, of his people. 

The proportion of yearly births to the whole po¬ 
pulation must evidently depend principally upon 
the proportion of the people marrying annually ; 
and therefore, in countries which will not admit 
of a great increase of population, must, like the 
marriages, depend principally on the deaths. 
Where an actual decrease of population is not 
taking place, the births will always supply 'the 
, vacancies made by death, and exactly so tnuch 

Sussinilcb, (ibttlicLc Orihiuii^, vijl. i, c, iv, sect. Ixxviii. 
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more as the increasing resources of the country 
will admit. In aln^st every part of Europe, during 
the intervals of the great plagues, epidemicsi^ 
destructive wars, with which it is occasionally 
visited, the births exceed the deaths ; but as the 
mortality varies very much in different countries 
and situations, the births will be found to vary in 
the same manner, though from the excess of births 
above deaths which most countries can admit, not 
in the same degree. 

In 39 villages of Holland, where the deaths are 
about 1 in 23, the births are also about 1 in 23.* 
In 15 villages round Paris, the births bear the 
same, or even a greater, proportion to the whole 
population, on account of a still greater mortality; 
the births are 1 in 22J-, and the deaths the same.f 
In the small towns of Brandenburgh which are in 
an increasing state, the mortality is 1 in 29, and 
the births 1 in 24-j’„-.J In Sweden, where the 
mortality is about 1 in 35, the births are 1 in 28.§ 
In 1056 villages of Brandenburgh in which the 
mortality is about 1 in 39 or 40, the births are 
about 1 in 30.|1 In Norway, where the mortality 
is 1 in 48, the births are 1 in 34.^ In all these 
instances, the births are evidently measured by 
the deaths' after making a proper allowance for 

'S. 

* Sussiuilch, (ibttliclic OrUnun|, vol. i. c. vi. s. cxvi. p, 225. 

t Ibid, and c. ii. s. xxvii. p. 93. 

t Id. c, ii. s. xxviii. p. 80, aud c. vi. s. cxvi. p. 225. 

§ Id. c. vi. s. cxvi. p. 225.' 

iribid. * 

% 'J^aanip's Statislik, vol. ii. p. 4. 
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the excess of births which the state of each cban- 
try will admit. ^ • 

^Statistical writers have endeavoured to obtain 
a'^general measure of mortality for all countries 
taken together; but, if such a measure could be 
obtained, I do not see what good purpose it could 
answer. It would be but of little use in ascer¬ 
taining the population of Europe or of the world ; 
and it is evident, tliat in‘applying it to particular 
countries or particular places, we might be led 
into the grossest errors. When the mortality of 
the hyman race in different countries and different 
situations, varies so much as from I in 20 to 1 in 
60, no general average could be used with safety 
in a particular case, without such a knowledge of 
the circumstances of the country, with respect to 
the number of towns, the habits of the people and 
the healthiness of the situation', as would pro¬ 
bably supersede the necessity of resorting to any 
• general proportion, by the knowledge of the par¬ 
ticular proportion suited to the country. 

There is one leading circumstance, however, 
affecting the mortality of countries, which maybe 
considered as very general, and which is, at the 
same time, completely open to observation. This 
’ is the number of towns, and the proportion of k)wn 
to country inhabitants. The unfavourable effects 
of close habitations and sedentary employments 
on the health are universal; and therefore on the 
number of people living in this manner, compared 
with the number employed in agriculture, will 
much depend the general mortality of the state. 
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Upon this principle it has been calculated that 
when the proportion of the people in the towns to 
those in the country is as 1 to 3, then the ntor- 
taJity is about 1 in 3G : which rises to 1 in 35, et 
1 in 33, when the j)roportion of townsmen to vil¬ 
lagers is 2 to,,5, or 3 to 7 ; and falls below 1 in 3G, 
when this proportion is 2 to 7, or 1 to 4. On these 
grounds the mortality in Prussia is J in 38; in 
Pomerania, 1 in 37 *-; in the Neuniark I in 37 ; in 
the Churmark 1 in 35; according to the lists for 
1756 * 

The nearest average measure of mortality for all 
countries, taking towns and villages together, is, 
according to Sussmilch, 1 in 3G.1' But Crome 
thinks that this measure, though it might possibly 
have suited the time at which Sussmilch wrote, is 
not correct at present, when in most of the states 
of Europe both the number and size of the towns 
have increased.;}; He seems to be of opinion in¬ 
deed, that this mortality was rather below the 
truth in Sussmilch's time, and that now 1 in 30 
would be found to be nearer the average measure. 
It is not improbable that Sussmilch's proportion 
is too small, as he had a little tendency, with many 
other statistical writers, to throw out of his cal¬ 
culations epidmhic years; but Crome has not ad¬ 
vanced proofs sufficient to establish a general m^- 
sure of mortality in opposition to that proposed by 

* SuMtnilch, (jiiittliclie Oninung, vnl. iii. p. 60. 

+ Vol. i. c, ii. s. XXXV. p. 91'. 

t <^romc, iber die Gibssc iind Bcvolkcrung dcr Europaisclien 
Staaten^p. IIC. ', 
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Sussmilcb. He quotes Busching, who states the 
mortality of the whole Prussian monarchyto be 1 
ip 30.* But it appears that this inference was drawn 
fr^^ipists for only three years, a period much too 
shi^to determine any general average. This pro¬ 
portion, for the Prussian monarchy, ia.indeed com¬ 
pletely contradicted by subsequent observations 
mentioned by Crome. According to li^ts for five 
years, ending in 1784, the mortality was only 1 
in ST.-f During the same periods, the births were 
to the deaths as 131 to 100. In Silesia tfie mor¬ 
tality from 1781 to 1784 was I in 30; and the 
births to deaths as 128 to ipo. In Gelderland the 
mortality from 1770 to 1781 was 1 inj^7, and the 
births 1 in 20. These are the two provinces of 
the monarchy, in which the mortality is the 
greatest. In some others it is very small. From 
1X81 to 1784 the average mortality in Neufchalel 
and Ballengin was only 1 in 44, and the births 1 
. in 31. In the principality of Ilalberstadtz, from 
1778 to 1784, the mortality was still less, being 
only 1 in 45 or 40, and the proportion of births to 
deaths 137 to 100,| 

The general conclusion which Crome draws is, 
that the states of Eui’ope may be divided into 
three classes, to which a different rpeasure 
mortality ought to be applied. In the richest and 
most populous states, where the inhabitants of 
the towns are to the inhabitants of the country in 

♦ Crome, iiber die Bevdlkcrung der Europaisch. Staat. p. 11S. 

t Id. p. 120. < 

t Id.tiil22. 
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so high a proportion as 1 to 3, the mortality may' 
be taken as 1 in 30. In those countries which are 
in a middle state with regard to population and 
cultivation, the mortality may be considered^^ 1 
in 32. And in the thinly-peopled northern stj^s, 
Sussmileh*s proportion of 1 in 36 may be applied.* 
These proportions seem to make the general 
mortality j:oo great, even after allowing epidemic 
years to have their full effect in the calculations. 
The imjiroved habits of cleanliness, which appear 
to have prevailed of late years in most of the 
towns of Europe, have probably, in point of salu¬ 
brity, more than counterbalanced their increased 
size. « 


1825. 

In a census which was made in 1817, of 
pppulation of Prussia in its present enlar|ld 
state, the number of inhabitants was found to b^fs,, 
10,536,571, of which 5,244,308 were males, arid . 
5,32^^535 were females. The births were 454,031, 
the deaths 306,484, and the mai'riages 112,034. 
Of'the births 53,576, or were illegitimate. 
The proportion of males to females born w^as as 
1^0 to 19. .^Of the illegitimate children 3 out of 
every 10 died in the first year after birth; of the 
legitimate 2 out of lO.f 

The numbers here stated give a proportion of 
births to deaths, as 149 to 100; of births to mar- 

* Cromc’s^uropaisclum .Staaten, p. 127. 

t Supplement to tl»c Encyclopaedia Brilaniiica, ArticKlPrussia. 
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riages as 4 ttf 1; births to the population as I to * 
23.2; of deaths to the population, of miles, as 
’1 to 33; of females, as 1 to 36 ; of both together, 
as 1 to 34J; and of marriages to the population as 
1 to 94. The proportion of the excess qf the 
births above the deaths to the popqj^tiorr is as, 1- 
to 62; an excess which, if continued, would double . 
the population in about 43 years. if ii not 
however stated how lon^ these proportions have 
continued, no very certain conclusions can be 
drawn from them; but there is little doubt that the 
population is proceeding with great rapidity; 
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Of the Cheeks to Poimlation in Switzerland. 


Tuk situation of Switzerland is in many respects 
so different from the other states of Europe, and 
some of the facts that ha\e been collected re¬ 
specting* it are so curious, and tend so strongly 
to illustrate the general principles of this work, 
that it seems to merit a se^iarate consideration. 

About 35 or 40 years ago, a great md sudden 
alarm appeals to have pre\ailed in Switzerland 
respecting the depopulation of the country; and 
the transactions of the Economical Society of 
Berne, whicli had been est ibhshed some years 
before, were crowded with pa])crs deploring the 
debay of industry, arts, agiiculture and manufac¬ 
tures, and the imminent danger of a total want 
of people. The greater part of these writers 
considered the depopulation of the country as a 
fact so obvious, as not to rciiuire proof. They 
employed themselves, thercfoie, chiefly in pro¬ 
posing re|ncdies, and, among others, the importa- 
tioh of snidwives, the establishment of foundling 
hospitals, the portioning of young virgins, the 
prevention of emigration, and the encouragement 
of foreign settlers.* 

A paper^ containing very valuable materials 

* See the different Memoirs for the year 1766. ** 

VOL. I. z 
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was, however, about this time published by M. 
Muret, minister of Vevay^who, before he pro¬ 
ceeded to point out remedies, thought it neces¬ 
sary to substantiate tibe existence of the evil. 
He made a very laborious and carefill research 
into the registers of the different parishes, up to 
the time of their first establishment, and compared 
the number of births which had taken place during 
three different periods of 70 years each, the first 
ending in 1620, the second in 1690, and the third 
in 1760.* Finding upon this comparison, that 
the number of births was rather less in the^second 
than in ^^rst period, (and by the help of sup¬ 
posing s^e omissions in the second period, and 
some redundances in the third,) that the number 
of births in the third was also less than in the 
second, he considered the evidence for a con¬ 
tinued depopulation of the country from the year 
1550 as incontrovertible. 

Admitting all the premises, the conclusion is 
not perhaps so certain as he imagined it to be: 
and from other facts which appear in his memoir, 
I am strongly disposed to believe, that Switzer¬ 
land, during this period, came under the case 
supposed in the last chapter; and that the im¬ 
proving habits of the people with respebt to pru¬ 
dence, cleanliness &c., had increased gradually 
the general healthiness of the country, and, by 
enabling them to ^ear up to manhood a greater 


• Mtimoircs, &c. par la Socict6 Economique de Berne. Ann^e 
1766, ^mi^re partie, p. 15 et seq. octavo. Berne. 
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proportion of their children, had furnished the 
requisite populatioif^ith a smaller number of 
births. Of course, the proportion of annual 
births to the whole population, in the latter pe¬ 
riod, would be less than in the former. 

From accurate calculations of M. Muret, it ap¬ 
pears, that during the last period the mortality 
was extraordinarily small, and thg proportion of 
children reared from infancy to puberty extra¬ 
ordinarily great.* In the former periods tins 
could not have been the case in the same degree. 
M. Muret himself observes, that “ the ancient 
“ depopulation of the country was to b#'^ttributed 
“ to the frequent plagues which, in foiMfer times, 
“ desolated itand adds, “ if it could support 
itself, notwithstanding the frequency of so 
“ dreadful an evil, it is a proof of the goodness 
“ of the climate, and of the certain resources 
" v'hich the country could furnish, for a prompt 
“ recovery of its population.f He neglects to 
apply this observation as he ought, and forgets 
that such a prompt repeopling could not take 
place without an unusual increase of births, and 
that, to enable a country to support itself agaiiist 
such a source of destruction, a greater proportion 
of .births'to the whole population would be ne¬ 
cessary than at other times. 

In one of his tables he gives a list of all the 
plagues that have prevailed in Switzerland since 

* M6inoires, &c. par la Socictc Economiquc de Berne, table 
xili. p. 120. Ann& 176C. 

1" Id. p. 22. 
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the year 1312, from which it appears that this 
dreadful scourge desolated |he country, at short 
intervals, during the whole of the first period, and 
extended its occasional ravages to within 22 
years of the termination of the second.* 

It would be contrary to every rule of probability 
to suppose that, during the frequent prevalence 
of this disorder, the country could be particularly 
healthy, and the general mortality extremely 
small. Let us suppose it to have been such as 
at present takes place in many other countries, 
which are exempt from this calamity, about 1 in 
32, instealltof 1 in 45, as in the last period. The 
births would of course keep their relative propor¬ 
tion, and instead of 1 in 36,f be about 1 in 26. 
In estimating the population of the country by 
the births, we should thus have two very different 
multipliers for the different periods; and though 
the absolute number of births might be greater 
in the first period, yet the fact would by no means 
imply a greater population. 

In the present instance, the sum of the births 
in 17 parishes, during the first 70 years, is given 
as 49,860, which annually would be about 712. 
This, multiplied by 26, would indicate a popula^ 
tion of 18,512. In the last period the sum of the 
births is given as 43,910,which will be about 
626 annually. This, multiplied by 36, will indi- 

* Memoires, &c. par la Socicte Econ. tic Benie. Ann6e 1766, 

prenucre partic, table iv. p. 22. * 

t Id. table i. p. 21. 

* Id. table i. p. 16. 
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cate a population of 22,536; and if the oMiltipliers 
be just, it will thu#fippear, that instead of the 
decrease which was intended to be proved, there 
had been a considerable increase. ^ 

That I have not estimated the mortality too 
high during the first period, I have many reasons 
for supposing, particularly a calculation respect¬ 
ing the neighbouring town of Geneva, in which it 
appears that, in the 16th century, the probability 
of life, or the age to which half of the born live, 
was only 4*883, rather less than four years and 
•j%ths; and the mean life 18*511, about 18 years 
and a half. In the 17th century, the pfrobability 
of life was 11*607, above 11 years and a half; the 
mean life 23*358. In the 18th century the proba¬ 
bility of life had increased to 27H183, 27 years 
and nearly a fifth, and the mean life to 32 years 
and a fifth.* 

h is highly probable that a diminution of mor^ 
tality, of the same kind, though perhaps not in 
the same degree, should have taken place in 
Switzerland; and we know from the registers of 
other countries which have been already noticed, 
that a greater mortality naturally produces a 
greater proportion of births. 

Of this dependence of the births on the deaths 
M. Muret himself produces many instances; but 
not being aware of the true principle of popula¬ 
tion, they only serve to astonish him, and he does 
not apply them. 

• See a paper in the Bibliothccpie Britannique, published at 
CiciievB, tom. iv. p. 328. 
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Speaking of the want of fruitfulness in the Swiss 
women, he says, that Prubia, Brandenburgh, 
Sweden, Prance, and indeed every country, the 
registers of which he had seen, give a greater pro¬ 
portion of baptisms to the number of inhabitants, 
than the Pays de Vaud, where this proportion is 
only as 1 to 36.* He adds, that from calculations 
lately made in the Lyonois, it appeared, that in 
Lyons itself the proportion of baptisms was 1 in 
28, in the small towns 1 in 25, and in the parishes 
1 in 23 or 24. What a prodigious difference, he 
exclaims, between the Lyonois and the Pays de 
Vaud, where the most favourable proportion, and 
that only in two small parishes of extraordinary 
fecundity, is not above 1 in 26, and in many pa¬ 
rishes it is codfeiderably less than 1 in 40 If The 
same difference, he remarks, takes place in the 
mean life. In the Lyonois it is a little above 26 
years, while in the Pays de Vaud the lowest m&an 
life, and that only in a single marshy and un¬ 
healthy parish, is 29^ years, and in many places 
it is above 45 years.J 

“ But whence comes it," he says, “ that the 
“ country where children escape the best from 
" the dangers of infancy, and where the mean life, 
“ in whatever way the calculation is made, is 
“ higher than in any other, should be precisely 

“ that in which the fecundity is the smallest ? 

« 

* Memoires, &c. par la Soci^te Econ. de Beroe. Ann^ 
premiere partie, p, 47, 48. ' 

+ Id. p. 48. 

Jib. 
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“ How comes it again that, of all our parishes, the 
one which gives Hhe mean life the highest, 
“ should also be the one where the fendency to 
" increase is the smallest ? 

“ To resolve this question, I will hazard a con- 
“ jecture, which, however, I give only as such. 
“ Is it not, that in order to maintain in all places 
“ the proper equilibrium of population, God has 
“ wisely ordered things in such a manner, as that 
“ the force of life in each country should be in 
“ the inverse ratio of its fecundity ?* 

“ In fact, experience verifies my conjecture. 
“ Leyzin, a village in the Alps, with a population 
“ of 400 persons, produces but a little above eight 
“ children a year. The Pays de Vaud, in general, 
“ in proportion to the same number of inhabitants, 
“produces 11, and the Lyonois 16. But if it 
“ happen, that at the age of 20 years, the 8, the 
“•11, and the 16, are reduced to the same number, 
“ it will appear that the force of life gives in one 
“ place what fecundity does in another. And 
“ thus the most healthy countries, having less 
“ fecundity, will not overpeople themselves, and 
“ the unhealthy countries, by their extraordinary 
“ fecundity, will be able to sustain their popu- 
“ lation.” 

We may judge of the surprize of M. Muret, at 
finding from the registers, that the most healthy 
people were the least prolific, by his betaking 

f 

• Memoires, &c. par la Socifetc Econ. de Berne. Amira 1766, 
premiere partie, p. 48, et scq. 
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himself to a miracle in order to account for it. 
But the difficulty does not seem, in the present 
instance, tb be worthy of such an interference. 
The fact may be accounted for, without resorting 
to so strange a supposition as that the fruitfulness 
of women should vary inversely as their health. 

There is certainly a considerable difference in 
the healthiness of different countries, arising 
partly from the soil and situation, and partly from 
the habits and employment of the people. When, 
from these or any other causes whatever, a great 
mortality takes place, a proportional number of 
births immediately ensues, owing both to the 
greater number of yearly marriages from the in¬ 
creased demand for labour, and the greater fecun¬ 
dity of each marriage from being contracted at an 
earlier, and naturally a more prolific age. 

On the contrary, when from opposite causes 
the healthiness of any country or parish is extra¬ 
ordinarily great; if, from the habits of the people, 
no vent for an overflowing population be found in 
emigration, the absolute necessity of the preventive 
check will be forced so strongly on their attention, 
that they must adopt it or starve; and conse¬ 
quently the marriages being very late, the num¬ 
ber annually contracted will not only be small in 
proportion to the population, but each individual 
marriage will naturally be less prolific. 

In the parish of Leyzin, noticed by M. Muret, 
all these circumstances appear to have been com-, 
bined in an unusual degree. Its situation in the 
Alps, but yet not too high, gave it probably the 
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most pure and salubrious air; and the employ¬ 
ments of the people, being all pastoral, were con¬ 
sequently of the most healthy nature* From the 
calculations of M. Muret, the accuracy of which 
there is no reason to doubt, the probability of life 
in this parish appeared to be so extraordinarily 
high as 61 years.* And the average number of 
the births being for a period of 30 years almost 
accurately equal to the number of deaths,! clearly 
proved that the habits of the people had not led 
them to emigrate, and that the resources of the 
parish for the support of population had repiained 
nearly stationary. We are warranted therefore 
in concluding, that the pastures were limited, and 
could not easily be increased either in quantity or 
quality. The number of cattle, which could be 
kept upon them, would of course be limited; and 
in the same manner the number of persons re¬ 
quired for the care of these cattle. 

Under such circumstances, how would it be 
possible for the young men who had reached the 
age of puberty, to leave their fathers’ houses and 
marry, till an employment of herdsman, dairy¬ 
man, or something of the kind, became vacant by 
death ? And as, from the extreme healthiness of 
the people, this must happen very slowly, it is 
evident that the majority of them must wait 
during a great part of their youth in their irichelor 
state, or run the most obvious risk ol‘ starving 

* M6Dioir<^, &c. par la Socifite Econ. dc Bcriic. Ann6e 1766, 
table V. p. 64, 

t Id. table i. p. 15. 
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tfaemsdves and their families. The case is still 
stronger than in Norway, and receives a particu¬ 
lar precision from the circumstance of the births 
and deaths being so nearly equal. 

If a father had unfortunately a larger family 
than usual, the tendency of it would be rather to 
decrease than increase the number of marriages. 
He might perhaps w’ith economy be just able to 
support them all at home, though he could not 
probably find adequate employment for them on 
his smsill property; but it would evidently be 
long before they could quit him, and the first 
marriage among the sons would probably be after 
the death of the father; whereas, if he had had 
only two children, one of them might perhaps 
have married without leaving the parental roof, 
and the other on the death of the father. It may 
be said perhaps in general, that the absence or 
presence of four grown-up unmarried people will 
make the difierence of there being room or not, 
for the establishment of another marriage and a 
fresh family. 

As the marriages in this parish would, with few 
exceptions, be very late, and yet from the extreme 
healthiness of the situation be very slowly dis¬ 
solved by the death of either of the parties, it is 
evident that a very large proportion of the sub¬ 
sisting marriages would be among persons so far 
advanced in life, that most of the women would 
have ceased to bear children; and in consequence 
the whole number of subsisting marriages was 
found to be to the number of annual births in the 
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very unusual proportion of 12 to 1. The births 
were only about a 49th part of the population; 
and the number of persons above sixteen was to 
the number below that age nearly as 3 to 1.* 

As a contrast to this parish, and a proof how 
little the number of births can be depended upon 
for an estimate of population, M. Muret produces 
the parish of St. Cergue in the Jura, in which the 
subsisting marriages were to the annual births only 
in the proportion of 4 to 1, the births were a 26th 
part of the population, and the number of persons 
above and below sixteen just equal.t 
Judging of the population of these parishes from 
the proportion of their annual births, it would ap¬ 
pear, he says, that Leyzin did not exceed St. 
Cergue by above one-fifth at most; whereas, from 
actual enumeration, the population of the former 
turned out to be 405, and of the latter only 171.^ 
* I have chosen, he observes, the parishes where 
the contrast is the most striking; but though the 
difference be not so remarkable in the rest, yet it 
will always be found true that from one place to 
another, even at very small distances, and in si¬ 
tuations apparently similar, the proportions will 
vary considerably.^ 

It is strange that, after making these observa¬ 
tions, and others of the same tendency, which I 

* M^moires, &c, par la Soci^t6 Bcon. de Berne. Ann&e 1766, 
p. 11 and 12. 
t Ibid. *• 

J Id. p. 11. 

I Id. p. 13. 
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have n(5t produced, he should rest the whole proof 
of the de^pulation of the Pays de Vaud on the 
proportion of births. There is no good reason for 
supposing that this proportion should not be dif¬ 
ferent at different periods, as well as» in different 
situations. The extraordinary contrast in the fe¬ 
cundity of the two parishes of Leyzin^and St. 
Cergue depends upon causes within the power of 
time and circumstances to alter. *From the great 
proportion of infants which was found to grow up 
to maturity in St. Cergue, it appeared that its na¬ 
tural healthiness was not much inferior to that of 
Leyzin.* The proportion of its births to deaths, 
was 7 to 4 ;f but as the whole number of its inha¬ 
bitants did not exceed 171, it is evident that this 
great excess of births could not have been regu¬ 
larly added to the.population during the last two 
centuries. It must have arisen therefore either 
from a sudden increase of late years in the agri¬ 
culture or trade of the parish, or from a habit of 
emigration. The latter supposition I conceive to 
be the true one; and it seems to be confirmed by 
the small proportion of adults which has already 
been noticed. The parish is situated in the Jura, 
by the side of the high road from Paris to Geneva, 
a situation which would evidently tend to facili¬ 
tate emigration; and in fact, it seems to have acted 
the part of a breeding parish for the towns and flat 
countries; and the annual drain of a certain por- 

• Memoires, &c. par la SocieteEcon. de Berne. ' Ann6e 1766, 
table xiii. p. 120. 

f Id. table i. p. 11. 
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tion of the adults mOTe room for all thq .rest to 
marry, and to rear a numerous olFspring. 

A habit of emigration in a particular pariiiA, wijl 
not only depend on situation, but probably often 
on accident,. I have little doubt that three or four 
very successful emigrations have frequently given 
a spirit of enterprise to a whole village ; and three 
or four dnsuccessful ones a contrary spirit. If a 
habit of emigration were introduced into the vil¬ 
lage of Leyzin, it is not to be doubted that the pro¬ 
portion of births would be immediately changed ; 
and at the end of twenty years an examination of 
its registers might give results as different from 
those at the time of M. Muret’s calculations, as 
they were then from the contrasted parish of St. 
Cergue. It will hence appear that other causes 
besides a greater mortality will concur, to make 
an estimate of population, at different periods, 
fcom the proportion of births, liable to great un¬ 
certainty. 

The facts which M. Murct has collected are all 
valuable, though his inferences cannot always be 
considered in the same light. He made some 
calculations at Vevay, of a nature really to ascer¬ 
tain the question respecting the fecundity of mar¬ 
riages, and to shew the incorrectness of the usual 
mode of estimating it, though without this parti¬ 
cular object in view at the time. He found that 
375 mothers had yielded 2,093 children, all born 
alive; from which it followed, that each mother 
had produced 5|-"-, or nearly six children.* These, 

* M^fnoires, &c. par la SocietC* Econ. de Berne. Annfc 1766, 
p. 29, et seq. 
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howevi^, were all actualTf^otters, which eveiy 
wife is note; allowing for the usual proportion 
of ^arlSfen wives at Vevay, which he had found to 
be 20 out of 478, it will still appear that the mar¬ 
ried women one with another produ<^d above 
children.* And yet this was in a town, the inha¬ 
bitants of which he seems to accuse of not enter¬ 
ing into the marriage state at the period ^hen na¬ 
ture calls them, and, when married, of not having 
all the children which they might have.f The ge¬ 
neral proportion of the annual marriages to the 
annual births in the Pays de Vaud is as 1 to 3‘9,‘J 
and of course, according to the common mode of 
calculation, the marriages would appear to yield 
3'9 children each. 

In a division of the Pays de Vaud into eight 
different districts, M. Muret found, that in seven 
towns the mean life was 36 years ; and the pro¬ 
bability of life, or the age to which half of the 
born live, 37. In 36 villages, the mean life was 
37, and the probability of life 42. In nine parishes 
of the Alps the mean life was 40, and the proba¬ 
bility of life 47. In seven parishes of the Jura 
these two proportions were 38 and 42: in 12 corn 
parishes, 37 and 40; in 18 parishes among the 


* On account of secoml and third marriages, the fecundity of 
marriages must always be less than the fecundity of married 
women. The mothers alone are here considered, without refer¬ 
ence to the number of husbands. 

t Mbmoires, &c. par la Soci6t6 Econ. de Berne. Ann6e 176C, 
p. 32. 

{ Id. table i, p. 21. 
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great vineyardsf 34 iKS^ 37; in six pari|^es of 
mixed vines and hills* 33-jV nnd 3$; ,jind in one 
marshy parish, 29 and 24.* 

From another table it appears, that the numiber 
of persons ^ying under the age of 15 was less 
than f in the extraordinary parish of Leyzin; and 
less than ^ in rhany other parishes of the Alps and 
the Jura? For the whole of the Pays de Vaud it 
was less than -1^4' 

In some of the largest towns, such as Lausanne 
and Vevay, on account of the number of strangers 
settling in them, the proportion of adults to those 
under 16 was nearly as great as in the parislh of 
tieyzin, and not far from 3 to 1. In the parishes 
from which there were not many emigrations, this 
proportion was about 2 to 1. And in^hose which 
furnished inhabitants for other countries, it ap¬ 
proached more towards an equality.J 
. The whole population of the Pays de Vaud, M. 
Muret estimated at 113,000, of which 76,000 were 
adults. The proportion of adults therefore to those 
under the age of sixteen, for the whole country, 
was 2 to 1. Among these 76,000 adults, there 
were 19,000 subsisting marriages, and conse¬ 
quently 38,000 married persons; and the same 
number of persons unmarried, though of the latter 
number 9,000, according to M. Muret, would pro- 


* Mcmoires, &c. par la Sociutc de Berae. Anu6e 1766, table 
viii. p. 92, et %eq. 

t Id. table'xiii. p. 120. 
t Id. table xii 
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bably Jbe widows x)r wi^bwejs/ With such an 
average siprciof unmarried persons, notwithstand¬ 
ing th© acknowledged emigrations, there was little 
gr^nd for the supposition that these emigrations 
had essentially affected the number of annual 
marriages, and checked the progress of popula¬ 
tion. 

The proportion of annual marriages to inhabi¬ 
tants in the Pays de Vaud, accordjiig to M. Muret’s 
tables," was only 1 to HO,"!’ which is even less than 
in Norway. 

All these calculations of M. Muret imply "the 
operation of the preventive check to population in 
a considerable degree, throughout the whole of 
the district which he considered; and there is 
reason to brieve, that the' same habits prevail in 
other parts of Switzerland, though varying con¬ 
siderably from place to place, according as the 
situation or the employments of the people render 
them more or less healthy, or the resources of the 
country make room or not for an increase. 

In the town of Berne, from the year 1583 to 
1654, the sovereign council had admitted into the 
Bourgeoisie 487 families, of which 379 became 
extinct in the space of two centuries, and in 1783 
only 108 of them remained. During the hundred 
years from 1684 to 1784, 207 Bernoise families 
became extinct. From 1624 to 1712, the Bour- 


* M6moires, &c. par la Soci6t6 de Berne. Anp^e 1766 , pre¬ 
miere partie, p. 27. 
t Id. premiere partie, tab. i. 
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geoisie was givefi to m families. In 162jj^ the 
sovereign council United the membeiA oi> 112 dif¬ 
ferent families, of which 58 only remain.* ^ ^ 

The proportion of unmarried persons in Berne, 
including wi^ws and widowers, is considerably 
above the half of the adults; and the proportion 
of those below sixteen to those above, is not far 
from 1 td' 3.f These are strong proofs of the 
powerful operatiofi of the preventive check. 

The peasants in the canton of Berne have al¬ 
ways had the reputation of being rich, and with¬ 
out doubt it is greatly to be attributed to tps 
cause. A law has for some time prevailed, which 
makes it necessary for every peasant to prove 
himself in possession of the arms and accoutre¬ 
ments necessary for the militia, before he can 
obtain permission to marry. This at once ex¬ 
cludes- the very poorest from marriage; and a 
very favourable turn may be given to the habits 
of many others, from a knowledge that they can¬ 
not accomplish the object of their wishes, without 
a certain portion of industry and economy. A 
young man who, with this end in view, had en¬ 
gaged in service either at home or in a foreign 
country, when he had gained the necessary sum, 
might feel his pride rather raised, and not be 
contented merely with what would obtain him 


* Statistique de la Suisse, Durand, tom. iv. p. 405, Svo. 4 vols. 
Lausanne, 1 796 . 

• t Bescbreibnng von Bern, vol. ii. tab. i. p. 35, 2 vols. Svo. 
Bern. 1796. 
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permission to marry, bul go^ till he could ob¬ 
tain somftthmg like a pro^sit^pFor a family. 

A was much disappointed, when iri^Switzerland, 
arnot being able to procure any details respecting 
the smaller cantons; but the disturbed state of' 
the country made it impossible, ft' is to.be pre¬ 
sumed, however, that as they are almost entirely 
in pasture, they must resemble in a gr^ measure 
the alpine parishes of the Pays de Vaud in the 
extrasprdinary health of the people, and the abso¬ 
lute necessity of the preventive check; except 
v^ere these circumstances may have been altered 
by a more than usual habit of emigration, or by 
the introduction of manufactures.* 

The limits to the population of a country strictly 
pastoral are strikingly ?obvious. -There are no 


* M. Prevost, of Geneva, in his Uunslatimi of this work, gives 
some account of the smalt Canton of Glavis, in which the. cotton- 
manufacture had been introduced. It appears that it bad ‘been 
very prosperous at first, and had occasioned a habit of early mar¬ 
riages, and a considerable increase of population; but subse¬ 
quently wages becune extremely low, and a fourth part of the 
population was dependent upon charity for their support. The 
proportions of the births and deaths to the populatbn, instead of 
being 1 to 36, and 1 to 45, as in the Pays de Vaud, had become 
as 1 to 26, and 1 to 35. And, according to a later account in the 
last translation, the proportion of the births to the population, 
during the 14 yews from 1805 to 1819, was as 1 to 24, andirf ^ 
deaths as 1 to 30. 

These proportions shew the prevalence of early marriages, and 
its natural consequences in such a situation, and under such circum¬ 
stances—great poverty and great mortality. M. Heer, who gave 
M. Prevost the information, seems to have for^en these conse¬ 
quences early. 
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grounds less su^ptibl^ of improvemeni^ than 
niountainous pasHres.* They mus4 necessarily 
be left chie% to nature; and when*theyth^e 
been adequately stocked with cattle, little more 
can be done.^ The great difficulty in these parts 
of Switzerland, as in Norway, is to procure a 
sufficient quantity of fodder for the winter sup¬ 
port of tte cattle which have been fed on the 
mountains in the summer. For this purpose grass 
is collected with the greatest care. In plactes in¬ 
accessible to cattle, the peasant sometimes makes 
hay with crampons‘ on bis feet; in some places 
grass not three inches *high is cut three times a 
year; and in the valleys, the fields are seen shaven 
as close as a bowling-green, and all the inequali¬ 
ties clipped as with a pair of scissors...^ In Swit¬ 
zerland as in Norway, for the same reasons, the 
art of mowing seems to be carried to its highest 
pitfh of perfection. As, hovvever, the improve¬ 
ment of the lands in the valleys must depend 
principally upon the manure arising from the 
stock, it is evident that the quantity of hay and 
the number of cattle will be mutually limited by 
each other; and as the population .will of course 
be limited by the produce of the stock, it does 
not seem .possible to increase it beyond a certain 
point, and that at no great distance. Though the 
population, therefore, in the flat parts of Switzer¬ 
land, has increased during tbe last century, there 
is reason to believe lhat.it has been stationary in 
the mountainous. parts. According to M. Muret 
it has decreased very considerablyjn the Alps of 

/ A A 2 
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the Pays de Vaud; but his proofs of this feet 
have been noticed as extremely uncertain. It is 
not probable, that the Alps are less^tocked with 
cattle than they were formerly; and if ^e inhabi¬ 
tants be really rather fewer in number, it is pro¬ 
bably owing to the smaller proportion of children, 
and to the improvement which has taken place in 
the mode of living. 

In some of the smaller cantons, manufactures 
have ibeen introduced, which, by furnishing a 
greater quantity of employment, and at the same 
tiipe a greater quantity of exports for the pur- 
clilse of corn, have of course considerably in¬ 
creased their population. But the Swiss writers 
seem generally to agree, that the districts where 
they have been established, have upon the 
whole suffered in point of health, morals and 
happiness. 

It is the nature of pasturage to produce food 
for a much greater number of people than it can 
employ. In countries strictly pastoral, therefore, 
many persons will be idle, or at most be very 
inadequately occupied. This state of things na¬ 
turally disposes to eniigration, and the principal 
reason why the Swiss have been so much engaged 
in foreign service. When a father has more than 
one son, those who are not wanted on the farm 
are powerfully tempted to enrol themselves as 
soldiers, or to emigrate in some other way, as 
the only chance of enabling them to marry. 

It is possible, though not probable,vthat a more* 
than usual spirit of emigration, operating upon a 
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country, in which,.jis it has appeared, the preven¬ 
tive check prevailed to a very consideVable de¬ 
gree, might have produced a temporary check’^to 
increase at the period when there was such an 
universal cry‘about depopulation. If this were 
so, it without doubt contributed to improve the 
condition of the lower classes of people. All the 
foreign travellers in Switzerland, soon after this 
time, invariably take notice of the state of the 
Swiss peasantry as superior to that of other coun¬ 
tries. In a late excursion to Switzerland, I was 
rather disappointed no|,to find it so superior as I 
had been taught to expect. The greatest part of 
the unfavourable change might justly be attri¬ 
buted to the losses and sufferings of the people 
during the late troubles; but a part perhaps to 
the ill-directed efforts of the different govern¬ 
ments to increase the population, and to the ulti- 
marte consequences even of efforts well directed, 
and for a time calculated to advance the comforts 
and happiness of the people. 

I was very much struck with an effect of this 
last kind, in an expedition to the Lac de Jov.v in 
the Jura. The party had scarcely arrived at a 
little inn at the end of the lake, when the mistress 
of the house began to complain of the poverty and 
misery of all the parishes in the neighbourhood. 
She said that the country produced little, and yet 
was full of inhabitants; that boys and girls were 
^marrying who ought still to be at school; and 
that, while'’this habit of early marriages conti- 
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nued, they should always be wretched and dis¬ 
tressed for subsistence. 

The peasant, who afterwards conducted us to 
the source of the Orbe, entered more fully into 
the‘ subject, and appeared to understand the 
principle of population almost as well as any man 
I ever met with. He said, that the women were 
prolific, and the air of the mountains so pure and 
healthy, that very few children died, except from 
the dbnsequences of absolute want; that the soil, 
being barren, was inadequate to yield employ¬ 
ment and food for the niynbers that were yearly 
growing up to manhood; that the wages of labour 
were consequently very low, and totally insuffi¬ 
cient for the decent support of a family; but that 
the misery and starving condition of the greater 
part of the society did not operate properly as a 
warning to others, who still continued to marry, 
and to produce a numerous offspring which they 
could not support. This habit of early marriages 
might really, he said, be called le vice du pays; 
and he was so strongly impressed with the neces¬ 
sary and unavoidable wretchedness that must 
result from it, that he thought a law ought to be 
made, restricting men from entering into the mar¬ 
riage state before they were forty years of age, 
and then allowing it only with “ des vieilks Jilksf 
who might bear them two or three children ip- 
stead of six or eight. 

I could not help being diverted with the earn- , 
estness of his oratory on this subjeci*, and parti-* 
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cularly with his concluding proposition. He 
must have seen and felt the misery arising from 
a redundant population most forcibly, to have 
proposed so violent a remedy. I found upon in¬ 
quiry that he had himself married very young. 

The only point in which he failed, as to his 
philosophical knowledge of the subject, was in 
confining his reasonings too much to barren and 
mountainous countries, and not extending them 
to the plains. In fertile situations, he thought, 
perhaps, that the plenty of corn and employment 
might remove the difficulty, and allow of early 
marriages. Not having lived much in the plains, 
it was natural for him to fall into this error; par¬ 
ticularly, as in such situations the difficulty is not 
only more concealed from the extensiveness of 
the subject; but is in reality less, from the greater 
mortality naturally occasioned by low grounds, 
towns, and manufactories. 

On inquiring into the principal cause of what 
he had named the predominant vice of his country, 
he explained it with great philosophical precision. 
He said, that a manufacture for the polishing of 
stones had been established some years ago, 
which for a time had been in a very thriving state, 
and had furnished high wages and employment 
to all the neighbourhood; that the facility of pro¬ 
viding for a family, and of finding early employ¬ 
ment for children, had greatly encouraged early 
^marriages; and that the same habit had conti¬ 
nued, whenf from a change of fashion, accident, 
and other^caiises, the manufacture was almost at 
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an end. Very great emigrations, he said, had of 
late years taken place; but the breeding system 
went on so fast, that they were not sufficient to 
relieve the country of its superabundant mouths, 
and the effect was such as he had described to 
me, and as 1 had in part seen. 

In other conversations which I had with the 
lower classes of people in different parts of Swit¬ 
zerland and Savoy, I found many, who, though 
not sufficiently skilled in the principle of popula¬ 
tion to see its effects on society, like my friend 
of the fac de Joux, yet saw them clearly enough 
as affecting their own individual interests; and 
were perfectly aware of the evils which they 
should probably bring upon themselves by mar¬ 
rying before they could have a tolerable prospect 
of being able to maintain a family. From the 
general ideas which I have found to prevail on 
these subjects, I should by no means say that it 
would be a difficult task to make the common 
people comprehend the principle of population, 
and its effect in producing low wages and po- 
verty. 

, Though there is no absolute provision for the 
poor in Switzerland, yet each parish generally 
possesses some seignioral rights and property in 
land for the public use, and is expected to main¬ 
tain its own poor. These funds, hovvever, being 
limited, will of course often be totally insufficient; 
and occasionally voluntary collections are made 
for this purpose. But the whole of‘•the supply * 
being comparatively scanty and uncertain, it has 
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not the same bad effects as the parish-rates of 
England. Of late years much of the common 
lands belonging to parishes have been parcelled 
out to individuals, which has of course tended to 
improve the soil, and increase the number of peo¬ 
ple ; but from the manner in which it has been 
conducted, it has operated perhaps too much as 
a systematic encouragement of marriage, and has 
contributed to increase the number of poor. In 
the neighbourhood of the richest communes, I 
often observed the greatest number of beggars. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the 
efforts of the Economical Society of Berne to 
promote agriculture were crowned with some 
success; and that the increasing resources of the 
country have made room for an additional popu¬ 
lation, and furnished an adequate support for the 
greatest part, if not the whole, of that increase 
wjiich has of late taken place. 

In 1764 the population of the whole canton of 
Berne, including the Pays de Vaud, was esti¬ 
mated at 336,689. In 1791, it had increased to 
414,420. From 1764 to 1777, its increase pro¬ 
ceeded at the rate of 2,000 each year; and, from 
1778 to 1791, at the rate of 3,109 each year.* 


* Bcschreibung von Bern, vol. ti. p. 40. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Checks to Population in France. 

As the parochial registers in France, before the 
revolution, were not kept with particular care, 
nor for any great length of time, and as the few 
•which have been produced exhibit no very extra¬ 
ordinary results, 1 should not have made this 
country the subject of a distinct chapter, but for 
a circumstance attending the revolution, which 
has excited considerable surprise. This is, the 
undiminished state of the population in spite of 
the losses sustained during so long and destruc¬ 
tive a contest.* 

A great national work, founded on the reports 
of the prefects in the different departments, is at 
present in some state of forwardness at Paris, and 
when completed may reasonably be expected to 
form a very valuable accession to the materials of 
statistical science in general. The returns of all 
the prefects are not however yet complete; but I 
was positively assured by the person who has the 
principal superintendence of them, that enough 
is already known to be certain that the popula¬ 
tion of the old territory of France has rather in¬ 
creased than diminished during the involution. 

* This chapter was written in 1802, and refers to the State of 
France before the peace of Amiens. 
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Such an event, if true, very strongJy confirms 
the general principles of this work; and assuming 
it for the present as a fact, it may tend to throw 
some light on the subject, to trace a little in de¬ 
tail the manner in which such an event might 
happen. 

In every country there is always a considerable 
body of unmarried persons, formed by the gradual 
accumulation of the excess of the number rising 
annually to the age of puberty above the number 
of persons annually married. The stop to the 
further accumulation of this body is when its 
number is such, tliat the yearly mortality equals 
the yearly accessions that are made to it. In the 
Pays de Vaud, as appeared in the last chapter, 
this body, including widows and widowers, per¬ 
sons who are not actually in the state of marriage, 
equals the whole number of married persons. 
But in a country like France, where both the 
mortality and the tendency to marriage are much 
greater than in Switzerland, this body does not 
bear so large a proportion to the population. 

According to- a calculation in an Essai (Tune 
Statistique Ghierale, published at Paris in 1800, 
by M. Peuchet, the number of unmarried males 
in France between 4 8 and 50 is estimated at 
1,451,003; and the number of males, whether 
married or not, between the same ages, at 
5,000,000.* *.It does not appear at what period 

* P. 3^, 8vo. 78 pages. 
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exactly tMs calculation was made; but as the 
author uses the expression en terns ordinairCy it is 
probable that he refers to the period before the 
revolution. Let us suppose, then, that this num¬ 
ber of 1,461,063 expresses the collective body of 
unmarried males of a military age at the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution. 

The population of France before the beginning 
of the war was estimated by the Constituent As¬ 
sembly at 26,363,074 ;* * * § and there is no reason to 
‘believe that this calculation was too high. Necker, 
though he mentions the number of 24,800,000, ex¬ 
presses his firm belief that the yearly births at 
that time amounted to above a million, and con¬ 
sequently, according to his multiplier df 25-J-, the 
whole population was nearly 26 millions;! and 
this calculation was made ten years previous to 
the estimate of the Constituent Assembly. 

Taking then the annual births at rather above 
a million, and estimating that rather above | 
would die under 18, which appears to be the case 
from some calculations of M. Peuchet,! it will 
follow, that above 600,000 persons will annually 
arrive at the age of 18. 

The annual marriages, according to Necker, are 
213,774 but as this number is an average of 


* A. Young’s Travels in France, vol. i. c. xvii. p. 466,4to. 1792. 

t De TAdministration des Finances, tom. i. c. ix. p. 236, 12mo. 
1785. 

tEssai, p. 31. 

§ De rAdministratiou des Finances, tom. i. c. ix.'p. 233. 
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ten years, taken while the population was in¬ 
creasing, it is pro^bly too low. If we take 
220,000, then.440,000 persons will be supposed 
to marryoutoMie600,000 rising to a marriageable 
age; and, consequently, the excess of those rising 
to the age of 18 above the number wanted to 
complete the usual proportion of annual marriages, 
will be 160,000, or 80,000 males. It is evident, 
therefore, that the accumulated body of 1,451,063 
unmarried males, of a military age, and the annual 
supply of 80,000 youths of 18, might be taken for 
the service of the state, without affecting in any 
degree the number of annual marriages. But we 
cannot suppose that the 1,451,063 should be 
taken all at once; and many .soldiers are married, 
and in a situation not to be entirely useless to the 
population. Let us suppose 600,000 of the corps 
of unmarried males to be embodied at once; and 
this number to be kept up by the annual supply 
of 150,000 persons, taken partly from the 80,000, 
rising annually to the age of 18, and not wanted 
to complete the number of annual marriages, and 
partly from the 851,063 remaining of the body of 
unmarried males, which existed at the beginning 
of the war; it is evident, that from these two 
sources 150,000 might be supplied each year, 
for ten years, and yet allow of an increase in 
the usual number of annual marriages of abpve 
10 , 000 . 

It is true that in the course of the ten years 
many of the*original body of unmarried males will 
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have passed the inilital*y age; but Jthis'’wai be 
balsmcedfi abd indeed' i^uch jpaore than bobbed, 
by their utility in the married life* > Froirt^ the 
begifinibg it should be taken into«^ns!deration, 
that though a man of fifty be generally^ cbnsidei^d 
as past the military ag^, yet, if he marry a firtiit- 
ful subjectf he may by no means be useless to the 
populafipn;‘and in fabt the supply of 150,000 
recruits each year would be taken principally 
from the 300,000 males rising annually to^lS; ilnd 
the annual marriages would be supplied in a great 
measure from the remaining part of the original 
body pf unmarried persons. Widowers and ba¬ 
chelors pf forty and fifty, who in the common 
state of things might have found it^ifficult to 
obtaip an agreeable partner, would probably see 
these difficulties removed in such a scarcity of 
husbands; and the absence of 600,000 per-sons 
would of course make room for a very considera¬ 
ble addition to the number of annual marriages. 
This addition in all probability took place. ^Many 
among the remaining part of the originjil-body of 
bachelors, who might otherwise have^continuad 
single, would marry under this change of circum¬ 
stances; and it is known, that a very considemble 
portion of youths under 18, in order to avoid the 
ipilitary conscriptions, enured prematurely, into 
thg. married state. This was so much the case^ and 
contributed so much to diminish the number of 
unmarried j»ersons, that in the beginning of the 
year 1798 it was found necessm^y td*i«pefl^the 
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layr, whicji had exempted married persons from 
conscriptions^ and th<j|B*who marked iubse- 
quently to thjs nei^ regulation were taken indis- 
criminati^ly vjrith the unmarried. And though 
after this t!!e levies fell in part upon those wjio' 
were actually engaged in the peopling of the 
country; yet the number of marriages untouched 
by these levies might sthi Temain greater ipianlhe 
usual number of marriages before the revolution; 
and the. marriages which were broken by the 
removal Of the husband to the armies would not 
probably have been entirely barren. 

Sir Francis d’lvernois, who had certainly a 
tendency to exaggerate, and probably has exag¬ 
gerated considerably, the losses of the Flench 
nation, estimates the total ioSs of the troops of 
France, both by land^nd sea, up to the year 1799, 
at million and a half.* The round numbers 
which I have allowed for the sake of illustrating 
the subject, exceed Sir Francis d ivernois's dsti- 


* Tabteaa dea Pcrtes, &c. c. ii. p. 7.—M. Gamier, iu the 
notes to kis edition oir Adam Smith, calculates that only about a 
sixtieth part df the French population was destroyed in the armies. 
He supposes only .500,000 embodied at once, and that this num¬ 
ber was supplied by 400,000 more in the course of the war j and 
allowing for the number wiiich would die naturally, that the 
additional mratality occasioned by the war w'us only about 45,000 
each year. Tom. v. note xxx. p. 2B4. If the actual loss wei;^ no 
mor^than these statements mdke it, a small increase of births would 
have easily repaired it; but I should think that these estimates 
, are probablp ^mneh below the truth, as Sir Francis dTvmtoia’s 
are above. ' * ’* 
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mate by six hundred ^j^ousand. He calculates 
however «1osj» of a million of jpersons moife, from 
the other causes of destruction attendant on the 
revolution; but as this loss fell indiacrhninately 
on all ages and both sexes, it would not affect the 
population in the same degree, and will be much 
more than coverc*d by the 600,000 men in the full 
vigour of life, which remain above Sir Francis’s 
calculation. It should be observed also, that in 
the,latter part of the revolutionary war the mili- 
' tary conscriptions were j)robably enforced with 
still more severity in the newly-acquired territo¬ 
ries titan in the old state; and as the population 
of these new acquisitioub is estimated at five or sij^ 
millions, it would bear a considerable proportion 
of the million and a half supjtosed to be destroyed 
in the armies. 

The law wliich facilitated divorces to so 
great a degree in the early part of the revolution 
was radically bad both in a moral and political 
vietv, yet, under the circumstance qf a |;reat 
scarcity of men, it would operate a little like 
the custom of j)olygan)y, and increase the num¬ 
ber of children in ])ropoi’tion to the number of 
husbands. In addition to this, the women with¬ 
out husbands do not appear all to havo been 
barren; as the proportion of illegitimate births is 
now raised to of the whole number of births, 
from which it was before the revolution; and 
though this be a melancholy proof of the depra- 


* Essai dc Pcuchet, p. 28. 
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vation of morals, yet it would certainly, pontribute 
toincre^ the number of births; an<|as the female 
peasants in France were enabled to earn mere than 
usual dufing.iithe revolution, on account of the 
scarcity of hands, it is probable that a consider¬ 
able portion of these children would arrive. 

Under all these circumstances, it cannot appear 
impossible, and scarcely even improbable, that 
the population of France should remain undimi¬ 
nished, in spite of all the causes of destruction 
which have operated upon it during the course of" 
the revolution, provided the agriculture of the 
country has been such as to continue the means 
of subsistence unimpaired. And it seems now to 
be generally acknowledged that, however severely 
the manufactures of France may have suffered, her 
agriculture has rather increased than diminished. 
At no period of the war can we suppose that the 
number of embodied troops exceeded the number 
of men employed before the revolution in manu¬ 
factures. Those who were thrown out of work 
by the destruction of these manufactures, and 
who did not go to the armies, would of course 
betake themselves to the labours of agriculture; 
and it was always the custom in France for the 
wonien to work much in the fields, which custom " 
was probably iiicreased during the revolutions^ 
At the same time^the absence of a large portion 
of the best pud most vigorous hands would raise ' 
the price of labour; and as, from the, new land 
broiiglit into cultivation, and the absence of a con- 
voL. ' 1 } n 
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siderable part of the greatest couisuraers* in fo¬ 
reign countries, the price of provisions would not 
rise in proportion, this advance in the real price 
of labour would not only operate as a powerful 
encouragement to marriage, but would enable the 
peasants to live better, and to rear a greater 
number of their children. 

At all times the number of small farmers and 
proprietors in France was great; and though such 
a state of things is by no means favourable to the 
clear surplus produce or disposable wealth of a 
nation; yet sometimes it is not unfavourable to 
the absolute produce, and it has always a strong 
tendency to encourage ])opulation. From the sale 
and division of many of the large domains of the 
nobles and clergy, the number of landed proprie¬ 
tors has considerably increased during the revo¬ 
lution ; and as a part of these domains consisted 
of parks and chases, new territory has been giyen 
to the plough. It is true that the land-tax has 
been not only too heavy, but injudiciously im¬ 
posed. It in probable, however, that this disad¬ 
vantage has been nearly counterbalanced by the 
removal of the former oppressions, under which 
the cultivator laboured; and that the sale and 
division of the great domains may be considered 
as a clear advantage on the side of agriculture, or 

* Supposing tiie increased number of children at any jicriod to 
eijual the niimbcr of men absent in the armies, yet these children, 
being all very young, could not be «upposed to consume a quantity^ 
equal to that which would be conHumed by the 'same number ol 
grown-up persons. 
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at any rate of the gross prpduce, which is the prin¬ 
cipal point with regard to mere population. 

These considerations make it appear probable 
that the means of subsistence have at least re¬ 
mained unimpaired, if they have not increased, 
during the revolution ; and a view of the cultiva¬ 
tion ol' France in its present state certainly rather 
tends to confirm this supposition. 

We shall not therefore be inclined to agree with 
Sir Francis d’lvemois in his conjecture that the 
annual births in France have diminished by onc- 
seventh during the revolution.* On the contrary, 
it is more probable that they have increased by 
this nuntber. The average proportion of births 
to the population in all Franco, before the revo¬ 
lution, was, according to Necker, a.s 1 to 26«.t 
It has appeared in the reports of some of the 
prefects which have been returned, that the pro¬ 
portion in many country places was raised to 1 to 
21,22, 22 J , and 23; |; and though these ])roportions 
might, in some degree, be caused by the absence 
of a part of the population in the armies, yet I 
have little doubt that they arc principally to be 
attributed to the birth of a greater number of 
children than usual. If, when the reports of all the 
prefects are put together, it should appear, that 
the number of births has not increased in propor¬ 
tion to the population, and yet that the popidation 


* Tableau Pcrlcs, &e. e. ii. j). 1 I. 
t l)c i'Adiiiiiiislration <lcs Fiiiaiiecs, n>m. i. c. ix. ]i. 2ad. 
t Eswii «lc I’eucliet, p. 28. 

n n 2 
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is undiminished; it will follow, either that Neck- 
er’s multiplier for the births was too small, which 
is extremely probable, as from this cause he 
appears to have calculated the population too 
low; or that the mortality among those not ex¬ 
posed to violent deaths has been less than usual ; 
which, from the high price of labour and the 
desertion of the towns i'or the country, is not 
unlikely. 

According to Neckcrand Moheau, the mortality 
in France, before the resolution, was 1 in 30 or 
31J-.* * * § Considering that the proportion of the 
population which lives in the country is to that 
in the towns as3j to l,i this mortality is e.xtra- 
ordinarily great, caused probably by the misery 
arising from an excess of population; and from 
the remarks of Arthur Young on the state of the 
peasantry in France,;]: which are completely sanc¬ 
tioned by Necker,§ this a})pears to have been 
really the case. If we suppose that, from the 
removal of a part of this redundant population, 
the mortality has decreased from 1 in 30 to 1 in 
3-5, this favourable change would go a consider¬ 
able way in repairing the breaches made by war 
on the frontiers. 

The probability is, that both the causes men- 

* Dc rAdniinistraUon des Finances, tom. i. c. ix. p. 2ij5. 
Ebsai de Pcuchet, p. 29 . 

t Youngs Travels in France, vol. i. c. xvii, p. 4CC. 

+ See generally c. xvii. vol.i. and tlie just obsacyations on tbese* 
subjects interspersed in iiiiiiiy other parts of his very valuable Tour. 

§ Dc I’Admluistration rlcs Finances, torn. i. c. i\. p. 2C2, ct scij. 
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tioned have operated in part. The births have 
increased, and the deaths of those remaining in 
the country have diminished ; so tliat, putting the 
two circumstances together, it will probably ap¬ 
pear, when the results of all the reports of the pre¬ 
lects are known, that, incltuling those wlio have 
fallen in the armies and by violent means, the 
deaths have not exceeded the births in the coarse 
of the revolution. 

The returns of the iirefocts arc to be given for 
the year IX. of the rejinblic, and to be compared 
with the year 17iSl); but if the proportion of 
births to the population be given merely for the 
individual year IX. it will not shew the average 
jiroportion of births to the population during 
the course of the revolution. In the confusion 
occasioned by this event, it is not probable that 
any very exact registers should have been kept; 
but*from theory 1 should be inclined to expect 
that soon after the beginning of the war, and at 
oth.er periods during the tvuirse of it, the propor¬ 
tion of births to the whole population would be 
greater than in ISOO and 1-^01.* If it should 

* In I ho Sl<ilisli<jiic (ii'nudh ct Ptniicuhcrc ilc ht Ftiim'C, tf tic 
•'(•A Ciiltmitx, liitoly imhliHliod, tlio roiiinis of ihc prifocts tor ttic 
y('!ir IX. iiro fiivcii, inul '.com to .iii'lily tlii.. ooiijocUiii'. 'lie 
liirllo. iirc art.'i. I.'iO, the clo.ilhs SI .S" I, nni! tin' nimTiiiijos ‘J(t2,1 77 . 
'I'liosf iiiiiiibri's linnllv o(|H!il Nookcr’s estimates; atid yet all the 
ealriiliitioiis in this work, both with resjieet to the M'hole popiila- 
tioii iiiicl its pmportion t(> a sipiare lent;tio, make the old ten'itory 
'*>( I'raiicc more jifijmlous now than at the beginning of the re\o- 
hitioii. The cstiin.atc of the |K>putation, at the period of the (’oii- 
''••iluent .\s$enibty, has ulremly been inciitioued; aiul at this time 
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appear by the returns, that the number of annual 
marriages has not increased during the revolution, 


the number of persons to a square league was reckoned 996. In 
the year VI. of the republic, tlie result of the Bureau de Cadastre 
gave a population of 2(>,048,2.54, and the number to a square 
league 1,020. In the year VII. Depcrc calculated the whole po¬ 
pulation of France at 33,.501,094, of which 28,810,094 belonged 
to ancient France; the number to a square league 1,101; but 
the calculations, it appears, were founded upon the first estimate 
made by the Constituent Assembly, w'bicli was afterwards rejected 
as too high. In the year IX. and X. the addition of Piedmont 
and the isle of Elba raised the whole popnhition to 34,376,313; 
the number to a square league 1,086. The number belongiiig to 
Old France is not stated. It seems to have been about 28,000,000. 

In the face of these calculations, the author takes a lower multi¬ 
plier than Neeker for the births, observing that though Nccker's 
proportions remained true in the towns, yet in the country the pro¬ 
portion of births had increased to jtj, ^ -Jj, which he at¬ 
tributes to the premature marriages, to avoid the military levies ; 
and on the whole, concludes with mentioning 2 .') as the proper 
multijilier. And yet, if we make ttsc of this multiplier, we^shall 
get a population under 23 millions, instead of 28 millions. It is 
true, indeed, that no just inferences can be drawn from the births 
of a single year ; but, as these arc the only births referred to, the 
contradiction is obvious. Perhaps the future returns may solve the 
difficulty, and the births in the following years be greater ; but I 
am inclined to think, as I have mentioned in the text, that the 
greatest increase in the proportion of births was before the year 
IX. and probably during the first six or seven years of the republic, 
while married persons were exempt from the military conscriptions. 
If the state of the agricultural part of the nation has been im¬ 
proved by the revolution, I am strongly inclincrl to believe that the 
proportions both of births and deaths will be found to diminish. 
In so fine a climate as France, nothing but the very great misery 
of the lower classes could occasion a mortality.,qf . 3 *^, and a pro¬ 
portion of births as J, according to Necker's calculations. And 
consequently, upon this supposition, the births for the year IX. 
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the circumstance will be obviously accounted for 
by the extraordinary increase in the illegitimate 
births mentioned before in this chapter, which 
amount at present to one-eleventh of all the births, 
instead of one-forty-seventh, according to the cal¬ 
culation of Necker before the revolution.* 

may not be incorrect, and in future, the births and deaths may not 
bear so large a proportion to the population. The contrast between 
France and England in this resiJcct is quite wonderful. 

The part of this work relating to |x>pulation is not drawn up with 
much knowledge of the subject. One remark is very curious. It 
is observed that the proportion of marriages to the population is as 
I to 110, and of births as 1 to 2.5 ; from which it is inferred, that 
oue-fourth of the born live to marry. If this inference were just, 
France would soon be depopulated. 

In calculating the value of lives, the author makes use of Buf- 
fon’s tables, which are entirely incorrect, being founded priiici- 
p<ally on registers taken from the villages round I’ai is. They make 
the probability of life at birth only a little above eight years; 
which, taking the towtis and the countiy together, is very short of 
thc'ju.st average. 

Scarcely any thing worth noticing has been added in this work 
to the details given in the Essay of IVuchet, which I have already 
frequently referred to. On the whole I have not seen suiheient 
grounds to make me alter any of my conjectures in this chapter, 
though probably they are not well-founded. Indeed, in adopting 
Sir F. d’lveniois’ calculations respecting the actual loss of men 
during the revolution, I never thought myself borne out by facts; 
but the reader w'ill be aware that 1 adopted them rather for the 
sake of illustration than from supposing them strictly true. 

* Essai de Feuchet, p. 28. It is highly prob;ible tliat this in¬ 
crease of illegitimate births occasioned a more than usual number 
of children to be exposed in those dreadful receptacles, leu Ilopitaiix 
ties Enfans troures, as noticed by Sir Francis dTvernois ; but pro¬ 
bably this crue,l* custom was confined to particular districts, and 
the number exposed, upon the whole, might bear no great pTO|X)r- 
tioii to the sum of all the births. 
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Sir Francis d’lvernois observes, “ that those 
“ have yet to learn the first principles of political 
“ arithmetic, vrho imagine that it is in the field of 
“ battle and the hospitals that an account can be 
“ taken of the lives which a revolution or a war 
“ has cost. The number of men it has killed is of 
“ much less importance than the number of chil- 
“ dren which it has prevented, and will still pre- 
“ vent, from coming into the world. This is the 
“ deejjest wound which the population of France 
“ has received.”—“ Supposing,” he says, “ that, 
“ of the whole number of men destroyed, only 
“ two millions had been united to as many fe- 
“ males : according to the calculation of Buffon, 
“ these two millions of couples ought to bring into 
“ the world twelve millions of children, in order 
“ to supply, at the age of thirty-nine, a number 
“ ecjual to that of their parents. This is a point 
“ of view, in which the consequences of suclv a 
“ destruction of men become almost incalculable; 
“ because they have much more effect with re- 
“ gard to the twelve millions of children, which 
“ they prevent from coming into existence, than 
“ with regard to the actual loss of the two millions 
“ and a half of men for whom France mourns. It 
“ is not till a future period that she will be able 
“ to estimate this dreadful breach.”* 

And yet, if the foregoing reasonings are well- 
founded, France may not have lost a single birth 
by the revolution. She has the most just reason 


* Tableau des Pertes, $cc. c. ii. p. 13, 14. 
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to mourn the two millions and a half of individuals 
which she may have lost, but not their posterity; 
because, if these individuals had remained in the 
country, a proportionate number of children, bom 
of other parents, which are now living in France, 
would not have come into existence. If, in the 
best governed country in Europe, we were to 
mourn the posterity which is prevented from 
coming into being, we should always wear the 
habit of grief. 

It is evident that the constant tendency of the 
births in every country to supply the vacancies 
made by death, cannot, in a moral point of view, 
afford the slightest shadow of excuse for thcwanton 
sacrifice of men. The positive evil that is com¬ 
mitted in this case, the pain, misery, and wide- 
spreading desolation and sorrow, that are occa¬ 
sioned to the existing inhabitants, can by no 
means be counterbalanced by the consideration, 
that the numerical breach in the population will 
be rapidly repaired. We can have no other right, 
moral or political, except that of the most urgent 
necessity, to exchange the lives of beings in the 
full vigour of their enjoyments, for an equal num¬ 
ber of helpless infants. 

It should also be remarked that, though the nu¬ 
merical population of France may not have suf¬ 
fered by the revolution, yet, if her losses have 
been in any degree equal to the conjectures on 
the subject, her military strength cannot be unim¬ 
paired. Her population at present must consist 
of a much greater proportion than usual of women 
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and children; and the body of unmarried persons, 
of a military age, must be diminished in a very 
striking manner. This indeed is known to be the 
case, from the returns of the prefects which have 
already been received. 

It has appeared that the point at which the 
drains of men will begin essentially to aflect the 
population of a country is, when the original body 
of unmarried persons is exhausted, and the annual 
demands are greater than the excess of the num¬ 
ber of males, rising annually to the age of puberty, 
above the number wanted to complete the usual 
proportion of annual marriages. France was pro¬ 
bably at some distance from this point at the con¬ 
clusion of the war; but in the present state of her 
population, with an increased proportion of women 
and children, and a great diminution of males of a 
military age, she could not make the same gigantic 
exertions, which were made at one period, M'ith- 
out trenching on the sources of her population. 

At all times the number of males of a military 
age in France was small in proportion to the po¬ 
pulation, on account of the tendency to marriage,* 
and the great number of children. JVecker takes 
particular notice of this circumstance. He ob¬ 
serves, that the effect of the very great misery 
of the peasantry is to produce a dreadful mor¬ 
tality of infants under three or four years of age; 
and the consequence is, that the number of yoiing 


* The proportion of marriages to the jmpnlation in France, ac¬ 
cording to Necker, is 1 to 113, tom. i, c. ix. p. 2.‘>5. 
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children will always be in too great a proportion 
to the number of grown-up people. A million of 
individuals, he justly observes, will in this case 
neither present the same military force nor the 
same capacity of labour, as an equal number of 
individuals in a country where the people are less 
miserable.* • 

Switzerland, before the revolution, could have 
brought into the field, or have employed in labour 
appropriate to grown-up persons, a much greater 
proportion of her population than France at the 
same period .f 


♦ Dc I’Administration des Finances, tom. i. c. ix. p. 263. 

"I- Since 1 wrote this chapter, I have had an opportuuitj' of see¬ 
ing the Analyse des Vroces I'crbaux dcs Conscils Gen&roux de De- 
partemenf, which gives a very particular and highly curious ac¬ 
count of the internal state of France for the year VIII. With 
respect to the population, out of 69 departments, the reports from 
which are given, in 16 the population is supposed to be increased ; 
in 42 diminished ; in 9 stationary; and in 2 the active population 
is said to be diminished, but the nuinericid to remain the same. It 
appears, however, that most of these reports arc not founded on 
actual enumerations; and without such jrositive data, the prevail¬ 
ing opinions on the subject of population, together with the ne¬ 
cessary and universally acknowledged fact of a very considerable 
diminution in the males of a military age, would naturally dis¬ 
pose people to think that the numbers upon the whole must be 
diminished. Judging merely from appearances, the substitution 
of a hundred children for a hundred grown-up persons would cer¬ 
tainly not produce the same impression with regard to population. 

I should not be surprised, therefore, if, when the enumerations for 
the year IX. are completed, it should aj)pcar that the population 
upon the whole has not diminished. In some of the reports Pai- 
sance genirak ripandue sur k peupk, and la division des grands pro- 
priStes, are mentioned as the causes of increase ; and abnost uni- 
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For the state of population in Spain, I refer the 
reader to the valuable and entertaining travels of 
Mr, Townsend in that country, in which he will 


vereally, lef manages prematures, and les tnariages mulliplih par la 
crainte des loiv militaires, are particularly noticed. 

With respect to the state of agriculture, out of 78 reports, 6 are 
of opinion that it is improved ; 10, that it is deteriorated ; 70 de¬ 
mand that it should be encouraged in general j 32 complain de la 
muUipUeilc des defriehemem; and 12 demand des eitcouragemeiis 
pour les difrichemens. One of the reports mentions, la quantile pro^ 
digieuse de ferres vogues wise eii culture depuis quelqiie terns, ct les 
truxaux multiplies, au deld de ce que pcuvciit cxecutcr les bras em¬ 
ployes eu agrieulture; and others speak of les de/richt mens multi¬ 
plies qtd ont Cl! lieu depuis plusieurs ani.eis, which appeared to be 
successful at first; but it was soon perceived tliat it would be more 
profitable to cultivate less, and cultivate well. IVlany of the reports 
notice the cheapness of corn, and the want of suiiicicnt vent for 
this commodity ; and in the discussion of the question respecting 
the division of the bietis commnnaux, it is observed, that, “ le par- 
“ tage, en operant le dcfrichemcnt de ces biens, a sans doute pro- 
“ diiit uuc augmentation reellc dc denrecs, mais d'un autre coto, 
" les vaines patures n’existent pins, et les bestiaux sont peut-^tre 
“ diminues.*’ On tbc whole therefore 1 should be inclined to infer 
that, though the agriculture of the country docs not appear to have 
been conducted judiciously so as to obtain a large neat produce, 
yet the gross produce had by no means been diminished during the 
revolution ; and that the attempt to bring so much new land under 
cultivation had contributed to make the scarcity of labourers still 
more sensible. And if it be allowed that tbc food of the cotmtry 
did not decrease during the revolution, the high price of labour, 
which is very generally noticed, must have operated as a most 
powerful encouragement to population among the labouring part 
of the society. 

The land-tax, or contribution fonedre, is universally complained 
of; indeed it appears to be extremely heavy, and to fall very un¬ 
equally. It was intended to be only a fifth of the neat produce ; 
but, from the unimproved state of ugricullnrc in general, the nuin- 
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often find the principle of population very happily 
illustrated. 1 should have made it the subject of 
a distinct chapter, but was fearful of extending 

her of suiall proprietors, and particularly the attempt to cultivate 
t(X) much surface in proportion to the capital employed, it often 
amounts to a fourth, a third, or even a half. When property is so 
much divided that the rent and profit of a farm must be combined, 
in order to support a family uiH>n it, a land-tax must necessarily 
greatly impede cultivation ; though it has little or no effect of this 
kind when farms are large, and let out to tenants, as is most fre¬ 
quently the case in Pingland. Among the impediments to agricul¬ 
ture mentioned in the reports, the too givat division of lands from 
the new laws of succession is noticed. The partition of some of 
the great domains would probably contribute to the improvement 
of agriculture ; but subdivisions of the nature here alluded to 
would certainly have a contrary ell'ect, and would tend most parti¬ 
cularly to diminish neat produce, and make a land-tax both op¬ 
pressive and unproductive. If all the land in England were divided 
into farms of 20/. a-year, we should probably be more populous 
than we arc at present; but as a nation wc should be extremely 
poor, and should he under a total inability of maintntning the 
same number of manufactures or collecting the same taxes as at 
present. All the (icpartiiients demand a diminution of the con- 
trihutiutt fimcih'c as absolutely necessary to the prosi)crity of agri¬ 
culture. 

Of the state of the hospitals and charitable establi.slimcnts, of 
the prevalence of beggary and the mortality among the cxp.>scd 
children, a most deplorable picture is drawn in almost all (be re¬ 
ports ; from which we should at first be disposed to infer a greater 
degree of poverty and misery among all the lower classes of people 
in general. It appears, however, tliat the hos])itals and charitable 
establishments lost almost the whole of their revenues during the 
revolution; and this sudden subtraction of support from a great 
number of people who bad no other reliance, together with the 
known failure of nmnufactures in the towns, and the very great 
increase of illegitimate children, might produce all the distressing 
appearances described in the reports, without impcaching the great 
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this part of the work too much, and of falling al¬ 
most unavoidably into too many repetitions, from 
the necessity of drawing the same kind of infei'- 


fact of tbe meliorated condition of agricultural labourers in gene¬ 
ral, necessarily arising from the acknowledged high price of labour 
aiul comparative cheapness of corn; and it is from this part of tbe 
society that the eft’ective population of a country is principally sup¬ 
plied. If tbe poor’s rates of England were suddenly abolished, 
there would undoubtedly be the most complicated distress among 
those who were before supported by them ; but I should not ex¬ 
pect that either the condition of the labouring part of the S(x:iety 
in general, or tbe population of the country, would suffer from it. 
As the proportion of illegitimate children in France h^s risen so 
extraordinarily as from ^ of all the births to -jtj-, it is evident that 
more might be abandoned in hospitals, and more out of these die 
than usual, and yet a more than usual number be reared at home, 
and escape the mortality of those .dreadful receptacles. It appear.^ 
that from the low state of the funds in the hospitals the proper 
nurses could not be paid, and numbers of children died from abso¬ 
lute famine. Some of the hospitals at last very properly refused 
to receivS any more. ' 

Tlie reports, upon the whole, do not present a favourable picture 
of the internal state of France ; but something is undoubtedly to 
be attributed to the nature of these reports, which, consisting as 
they do of observations explaining the state of the different depart¬ 
ments, and of particular demands, with a view to obtain assistance 
or relief from government, it is to be expected that they should 
lean rather to the unfavourable side. When the question is respect¬ 
ing the imposition of new taxes, or the relief from old ones, people 
will generally complain of their poverty. On the subject of taxes, 
indeed, it would appear, as if the French government must be a 
little puzzled. For though it very properly recommended to Ihe 
Conscih geniraux not to indulge in vague complaints, but to men¬ 
tion specific grievances, and propose specific remedies, and parti¬ 
cularly not to advise the abolition of one tax withqut suggesting 
another; yet all the taxes appear to me to be reprobated, and most 
frequently in general terms, without the proposal of any substitute. 
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ence from so many different countries. I could 
expect, besides, to add very little to what has 
been so well done by Mr. Townsend. 

La contribution fondbre, la tase mobiliaire, les barriires, les droits de 
douane, all excite bitter complaints; and the only new substitute 
that struck me was a tax upon game, which, being at present al¬ 
most extinct in France, cannot be expected to yield a revenue suf¬ 
ficient to balance all the rest. The work, upon the whole, is ex¬ 
tremely curious; and as shewing the wish of the government to 
know the state of each dcpartme'nt, and to listen to every obser¬ 
vation and proposal for its improvement, is highly cTOlitable to the 
ruling power. It was published for a short time; but the circu¬ 
lation of it was soon stopped and confined to the ministers, les con- 
seils gfneraux, &c. Indeed the documents arc evidently more of a 
private than of a public nature, and certainly have not the air of 
being intended for general circulation. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Checks to Population in France (continued.) 

I HAVE not thought it advisable to alter fhe 
conjectural calculations and suppositions of the 
preceding chapter, on 'account of the returns 
of the prefects for the year IX., as well as 
some returns [)ublished since by the governinent 
in 1813, having given a smaller proportion of 
births than I had thought probable; first, because 
these returns do not contain the early years of the 
revolution, when the encouragement to marriage 
and the proportion of births might be expected to 
be the greatest; and secondly, because they still 
seem fully to establish the main fact, which it was 
the object of the chapter to account for, namely, 
the undiminished -population of France, notwith¬ 
standing the losses sustained during the revolu¬ 
tion ; although it may have been effected rather 
•by a decreased proportion of deaths than an in¬ 
creased proportion of births. 

According to the returns of the year IX., the 
proportions of the births, deaths, and marriages, 
to the whole population, are as follows;— 

Births. Deaths. Marriages. 

Iin33 lin38-t 1 in 157.* 

■* *■, 

* Sec a valuable note of M. Prevost of Geneva to his transla¬ 
tion of this work, vol. ii. p. 88. M. Prevost thinks it probable that 
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But these are in fact only, the proportions of 
one year, from which no certain inference can be 
drawn. They arc also applied to a population 
between three and four millions greater than was 
contained in ancient France, which population 
may have always had a smaller proportion of 
births, deaths, and marriages; and further, it 
appears highly probable from some of the state¬ 
ments in the Analyse des Proch Vcrbanx, that the 
registers had not been very carefully kept. Under 
these- circumstances, they cannot be considered 
as proving what the numbers imply. 

In the year XL, according to the Statistique 
El^-mentaire by Pcuchet, i)ublished subsequently 
to his Essai, an inquiry was instituted under the 
orders of M. Chaptal for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the average ])roportion of births to 
the population;* and such an inquiry, so soon 
aft§r the returns of the year IX., affords a clear 
proof that these returns were not considered by 
the minister as correct. In order to accomplish 
the object in view, choice was made of those 
communes in 30 departments distributed over the 
whole surface of France, which were likely to 


there arc omissions in the returns of the births, dunths, and mar¬ 
riages, for the year IX. He further shews that the proportion of 
the population to the square league for Old France should be 1014, 
and'^M 1080. But if there is reason to believe that there are 
omissions in the registers, and that the po])ulation is made too 
great, the real proportions will be essentially different from those 
M’hich are here given. 

* P. 331. Paris, 1800. 

VOL. 1. C C 
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afford the most accurate returns. And these 
returns for the year VIII., IX., and X., gave a 
proportion of births as 1 in 28.35; of deaths, as 
1 in 30.09; and of marriages, as 1 in 132.078. 

It is observed by M. Peuchet that the propor¬ 
tion of population to the births is here much 
greater than had been formerly assumed, but he 
thinks that, as this calculation had been made 
from actual enumerations, it should be adopted 
in preference. 

The returns published by the government in 
1813 make the population of ancient France 
28,786,911, which, compared with 28,000,000, 
the estimated population of the year IX., shew 
an increase of about 800,000 in the 11 years, from 
1802 to 1813. 

No returns of marriages arc given, and the re¬ 
turns of births and deaths are given only for fifty 
departments. 

In these fifty departments, during the ten 
years beginning with 1802 and ending with 1811, 
the whole number of births amounted to 5,478,669, 
and of deaths to 4,696,857, which, on a population 
of 16,710,719, indicates a proportion of births, as 
1 in 30^, and of deaths as 1 in 35^. 

It is natural to suppose that these fifty depart¬ 
ments were chosen on account of their shewing 
the greatest increase. They contain indeed 
nearly the whole increase that had taken place in 
all the departments from the time of the enumera¬ 
tion in the year IX.; and consequently the popula- ’ 
tionof the other de[)artinents musthave been almost 
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stationary. It may further be reasonably con¬ 
jectured that the returns of marriages were not 
published on account of their being considered as 
unsatisfactory, and shewing a diminution of mar¬ 
riages, and an increased proportion of illegitimate 
births. 

From these returns, and the circumstances 
accompanying them, it may be concluded, that 
whatever might have been the real proportion of 
births before the revolution, and for six or seven 
subsequent years, when the manages prhnaturh 
are alluded to in the Proems Verbaux, and pro¬ 
portions of births as 1 in 21, 22, and 23, are men¬ 
tioned in the Statistique G^n^rale, the proportions 
of births, deaths, and marriages, are now all con¬ 
siderably less than they were formerly supposed 
to be.* 

It has been asked, whether, if this fact be al¬ 
lowed, it does not clearly follow that the popula¬ 
tion was incorrectly estimated before the revolu¬ 
tion, and that it has been diminished rather than 
increased since 1792? To this question I should 
distinctly answer, that it does not follow. It has 
been seen, in many of the preceding chapters, 

* In the year 1 792 a law was passed extremely favourable to 
early marriages. Tliis was repealed in the year XI., and a law 
substituted which threw great obstacles in the way of marriage, 
according to Peuchet (p. 234.) These two laws will assist in ac¬ 
counting for a small proportion of births and iiiaiTiages in the ten 
years previous to 1813, consistently with the possibility of a large 
proportion in the first six or seven years after the commencement 
of the revolution. 


C C 2 
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that the proportions of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, are extremely different in different coun¬ 
tries, and there is the strongest reason for be-*^ 
lieving that they are very different in the same 
country at different periods, and under different 
circumstances. 

Tliat changes of this kind have taken place in 
Switzerland has appeared to be almost certain. 
A similar effect from increased healthiness in our 
own country may be considered as an established 
fact. And if we give any credit to the best 
authorities that can be collected on the subject, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the rate of mor¬ 
tality has diminished, during the last one or two 
hundred years, in almost every country in Europe. 
There is nothing therefore that ought to surprise 
us in the mere fact of the same population being 
kept up, or even a decided increase taking place, 
under a smaller proportion of births, deaths and 
marriages. And the only question is, whether 
the actual circumstances of France seem to render 
such a change probable. 

Now it is generally agreed that the condition of 
the lower classes of people in France before the 
revolution was very wretched. The wages of la¬ 
bour were about 20 sous, or ten pence a day, at a 
time when the wages of labour in England were 
nearly seventeen pence, and the price of wheat of 
the same quality in the two countries was not 
very different, Accordingly Arthur Young re¬ 
presents the labouring classes of Ftance, just at' 
the commencement of the revolution, as “ 70 per 
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cent, worse fed, worse clothed, and worse sup¬ 
ported, both in sickness and health, than the same 
classes in England.”* And though this statement 
is perhaps rather too strong, and sufficient allow¬ 
ance is not made for the real difference of prices, 
yet his work every where abounds with observa 
tions which shew the depressed condition of the 
labouring classes in France at that time, and imply 
the pressure of the population very hard against 
the limits of subsistence. 

On the other hand, it is universally allowed 
that the condition of the French peasantry has 
been decidedly improved by the revolution and 
the division of the national domains. All the 
writers who advert to the subject notice a consi¬ 
derable rise in the price of labour, partly dccasioned 
by the extension of cultivation, and partly by the 
demands of the army. In the Statistique El^men- 
taife of Peuchet, common labour is stated to have 
risen from 20 to 30 sous,| while the price of pro¬ 
visions appears to have remained nearly the same; 
and Mr. Birbeck, in his late Agricultural Tour in 
France,.): says that the price of labour without 
board is twenty pence a day, and that provisions 
of all kinds are full as cheap again as in England. 
This would give the French labourer the same 
command of subsistence as an English labourer 
would have with three shillings and four pence a 
day. But at no time were the wages of common 
* • 

* Yoniig’s'I’fHvels in France, vol. i. p. 437. 

t 

• X r. 13. 
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day-labour in England so high as three shillings 
and four pencfe. 

Allowing for some errors in these statements, 
they are evidently sufficient to establish a very 
marked improvement in the condition of the lower 
classes of people in France. But it is next to a 
physical impossibility that such a relief from, the 
pressure of distress should take place without a 
diminution in the rate of mortality; and if this 
diminution in the rate of mortality has not been 
acc&mpanied by a rapid increase of population, it 
must necessarily have been accompanied by a 
smaller proportion of births. In the interval be¬ 
tween 1802 and 1813 the population seems to have 
increased, but to have increased slowly. Conse¬ 
quently a smaller proportion of births, deaths, and 
marriages, or the more general operation of pru¬ 
dential restraint, is exactly what the circum¬ 
stances would have led us to expect. There is 
perhaps no proposition more incontrovertible than 
this, that, in two countries, in which the rate of 
increase, the natural healthiness of climate, and 
the state of towns and manufactures are sup¬ 
posed to be nearly the same, the one in which the 
pressure of poverty is the greatest will have the 
greatest proportion of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages. 

It does not then by any means follow, as has 
been supposed, that because since 1802 the pro¬ 
portion of births in France has bee,n as 1 in 30,. 
Necker ought to have used 30 as his multiplier in¬ 
stead of 25f. If the representations given of the 
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state of the labouring classes in France before and 
since the revolution be in any degree near the truth, 
as the march of the population in both periods 
seems to have been nearly the same, the present 
proportion of births could not have been applicable 
at the period when Necker wrote. At the same 
time it is by no means improbable that he took 
too low a multiplier. It is hardly credible under 
all circumstances that the population of France 
should have increased in the interval between 1785 
and 1802 so much as from 25 millions to 28. 
But if we allow that the multiplier might at that 
time have been 27 instead of 25® , it will be allow¬ 
ing as much as is in any degree probable, and yet 
this will imply an increase of nearly two millions 
from 1785 to 1813; an increase far short of the 
rate that has taken place in England, but still suf¬ 
ficient amply to shew the force of the principle of 
j)epulalion in overcoming obstacles apparently the 
most powerful. 

With regard to the question of the increase of 
births in the six or seven first years after the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution, there is no proba¬ 
bility of its ever being determined. 

In the confusion of the times, it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to suppose that the registers should have 
been regularly kej)l; and as they were not col¬ 
lected in the year IX., there is no chance of their 
being brought forward in a correct state at a sub¬ 
sequent period. 
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. 1825. 

Subsequent to the last edition of this work, fur- 
llicr details have appeared respecting the popula¬ 
tion of France. 

Since 1817, regular returns have been made of 
the animal births, deaths, and marriages, over the 
whole of the territory comprised in the limits of 
France, as settled in 1814 and 1815; and an enu¬ 
meration was made of the population in 1820. 

In the Amuiaire of the Biircm dcs Longitudes for 
1825, the numbers of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages are given for six years ending with 1822. 
The sum of these are. 

Excess of births 

Births. Deaths. Marrinjrcs. above deaths. 

5,747,249 4,589,089 1,313,502 1,158,100 
The annual average: 

Avernije Excess 

Births. D(!.aths. M;irri:i<jcs. of births. 

957,875 704,848 218,917 193.027 

Tj;je population in 1820, according to an enu¬ 
meration in each department, was 30,451,187. 

From these numbers it appears that the pro¬ 
portion of annual births to the population is as 
1 to 31.79, or nearly ; the annual mortality as 
1 to 39.81, or nearly ; the proportion of annual 
marriages to the population is as 1 to 139: the 
proportion of births to deaths as 125.23 to 100, or 
very nearly as 5 to 4 ; and the proportion of mar¬ 
riages to births as 1 to 4.37. The prdportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate births is as 1 to 14.6; the 
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proportion of male to female births as 16 to 15; 
and the proportion of the annual excess of the births 
above the deaths to the whole population, which, 
if the returns are accurate, determines the rate 
of increase as 1 to 157. 

To what degree the returns of the births, deaths, 
and marriages in the 6 years ending with 1822 
are accurate, it is impossible to say. There is a 
regularity in them which has a favourable ap¬ 
pearance. We well know, however, that with 
the same appearance of regularity there are great 
omissions in the births and deaths of our own 
registers. This is at once proved by the circum¬ 
stance of the excess of the births above the deaths 
in the interval between two enumerations falling 
considerably short of the increase of population 
which appears by such enumerations to have taken 
place. The enumerations in France during the 
last twenty-five years have not been so regular, or 
so much to be depended upon, as those in Eng¬ 
land. The one in 1813, before noticed, may, 
however, be compared with that in 1820, and if 
they are both equally near the truth, it will ap¬ 
pear that the population of France during the 
seven years from 1813 to 1820 must have in¬ 
creased considerably faster than during the six 
years ending with 1822, as determined by the ex¬ 
cess of the births above the deaths. The whole 
of this excess during these six years, as above 
stated, was 1,158,160, the annual average of which 
is 193,027, which, compared with the mean popu¬ 
lation, or the population of 1820, reduced by the 
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increase of a year, will give a proportion of annual 
increase to tb^^population, as 1 to about 156; and 
this proportion'of the annual excess of the births 
above the deaths, to the population, will, accord¬ 
ing to Table II. at the end of Ch. xi. Book ii., 
give a rate of increase which would double the 
population in about 108 years. 

On the other hand, as the population of old 
France in 1813 was 28,786,911, and in. 1820 
30,451,187, the difference or the increase of po¬ 
pulation during the seven years being 1,664,276, 
the annual average increase will be 237,753, in¬ 
stead of 193,026; and this greater annual in¬ 
crease, compared with the mean population of the 
seven years, will be as 1 to 124, instead of 1 to 
156, and the rate of increase will be such as would 
double the population in about 86 years, instead 
of 108, showing the probability of* considerable 
omissions in the returns of births and deaths in 
the 6 years ending with 1822. If, indeed, the 
two enumerations can be considered as equally 
near^he truth, as there is no reason for supposing 
that^aiiy great difference in the proportion of 
births could have occurred in the three years 
preceding 1817, it follows that the French regis¬ 
ters require the same kind of correction, though 
not to the same extent, as our own. In a subse¬ 
quent chapter I have supposed that the returns of 
the births for England and Wales are deficient 
and of the burials -jV- This correction applied 
to the French returns would exceed what is ne¬ 
cessary to account for the increase between 1813 
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and 1820. Bat if we suppose the births to be 
deficient the deaths , the proportion of 

the births to the population will then be and 
the proportion of the deaths These propor¬ 
tions will make the annual excess of the births 
above the deaths, compared with the population, 
as 1 to a little above 123, which, after a slight 
allowance for deaths abroad, will give the same 
periqd of doubling, or the same rate of increase 
as that which took place in France between 1813 
and 1820, supposing both enumerations '•to be 
equally near the truth. 

It is worthy of remark, that, after making the 
above allowances for omissions in the returns of 
births and deaths, the proportion of deaths ap¬ 
pears to be smaller than in any of the registers 
before collected; and as the proportion of the 
births is also smaller than either before the revo¬ 
lution, or in the returns from the 30 departments 
in the years VIII., IX. and X. before noticed; and 
as there is every reason to believe that there were 
great omissions in the general returns of th§ year 
JX. and that the omissions in the returns fro6ithe 
50 departments in 1813, were not fewer than in 
the later registers, it may fairly be presumed that 
the proportion of births has diminished notwith¬ 
standing the increased rate at which the popula¬ 
tion has been proceeding of late years. This in¬ 
creased rate appears to be owing to a diminished 
mortality,, occasioned by the improved situation 
of the labouring classes since the revolution, and 
aided probably by the introduction of vaccination. 
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It shews that an acceleration in the rate of in¬ 
crease is quite eonsistent with a diminution in the 
proportion of births, and that such a diminution 
is likely to take place under a diminished morta¬ 
lity from whatever cause or causes arising. 

As a curious and striking proof of the error into 
which we should fall, in estimating the population 
of countries at different periods by the increase 
of births, it may be remarked that, according to 
Necker, the annual births in France on an ave¬ 
rage of six years, ending with 1780, were 958,586. 
The births for the same number of years ending 
with 1822, were, as above stated, 957,875. Esti¬ 
mating therefore the population by the births, it 
would appear that in 42 years it had rather di¬ 
minished than increased, whereas, by enumera¬ 
tions, there is every reason to believe that it has 
increased in that time nearly four millions. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Checks to Population in England. 

TH K most cursory view of society in this country 
must convince us, that throughout all ranks the 
preventive check to population prevails in a con¬ 
siderable degree. Those among the higher classes, 
who live principally in towns, often want the in¬ 
clination to marry, from the facility with which 
they can indulge themselves in an illicit inter¬ 
course with the sex. And others are deterred 
from marrying by the idea of the expenses that 
they must retrench, and the pleasures of which 
they must deprive themselves, on the supposition 
of having a family. When the fortune is large, 
these considerations are certainly trivial; but a 
preventive foresight of this kind has objects of 
much greater weight for its contemplation as we 
go lower. 

A man of liberal education, with an income 
only Just sufficient to enable him to associate in 
the rank of gentlemen, must feel absolutely cer¬ 
tain that, if he marry and have a family, he shall 
be obliged to give up all his former connexions. 
The woman, whom a man of education would 
naturally make the object of his choice, is one 
brought up in the san\e habits and sentiments 
with hinvself, and used to the familiar intercourse 
of a society totally different from that to which 
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she must be reduced by marriage. Can a man 
easily consent«!^ place the object of his affection 
in a situation s*6 discordant, probably, to her 
habits and inclinations ? Two or three steps of 
descent in society, particularly at this round of 
the ladder, where education ends and ignorance 
begins, will not be considered by the generality 
of people as a chimerical, but a real evil. If so¬ 
ciety be desirable, it surely must be free, equal 
and reciprocal society, where benefits are con¬ 
ferred as w'ell as received, and not such as the 
dependent finds with his patron, or the poor with 
the rich. 

These considerations certainly prevent many in 
this rank of life from following the bent of their 
inclinations in an early attachment. Others, in¬ 
fluenced either by a stronger passion or a weaker 
judgment, disregard these considerations ; and it 
would be hard, indeed, if the gratification of so 
delightful a passion as virtuous love did not some¬ 
times more than counterbalance all its attendant 
evils. But I fear it must be acknowledged that 
the more general consequences of such marriages 
are rather calculated to justify than disappoint 
the forf^bodings of the prudent. 

The sons of tradesmen and farmers are ex¬ 
horted not to marry, and generally find it neces¬ 
sary to comply with this advice, till they are 
settled in some business or farm, which may 
enable them to support a family. These events 
may not perhaps occur till they are far advanced 
in life. The scarcity of farms is. a very general 
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complaint; and the competition in every kind of 
business is so great, that it is not possible that all 
should be successful. Among the clerks in count¬ 
ing-houses, and the competitors for all kinds of 
mercantile and professional employment, it is 
probable that the preventive check to population 
prevails more than in any other department of so¬ 
ciety. 

The labourer who earns eighteen pence or two 
shillings a day, and lives at his ease as a single 
man, will hesitate a little before he divides that 
pittance among four or five, which seems to be 
not more than sufficient for one. Harder fare 
and harder labour he would perha])s be willing to 
submit to for the sake of living with the woman 
he loves ; but he must feel conscious, that, 
should he have a large family and any ill fortune 
whatever, no degree of frugality, no possible ex¬ 
ertion of his manual strength, would preserve him 
from the heart-rending sensation of seeing his 
children starve, or of being obliged to the parish 
for their support. The love of independence is a 
sentiment that surely none would wish to. see 
eradicated ; though the poor-laws of England, it 
must be confessed, are a system of all otl\§rs the 
most calculated gradually to weaken this senti¬ 
ment, and in the end will probably destroy it 
completely. 

The servants who live in the families of,.the 
rich have restraints yet stronger to break through 
in venturin'g upon marriage. They possess the 
necessaries, and even the comforts of life, almost 
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in as great plenty as their masters. Their work 
is easy and tl^ir food luxurious, compared with 
the work and food of the class of labourers ; and 
their sense of dependence is weakened by the 
conscious power of changing their masters if they 
feel themselves offended. Thus comfortably si¬ 
tuated at present, what are their prospects if 
they marry? Without knowledge or capital, 
either for business or farming, and unused and 
therefore unable to earn a subsistence by daily 
labour, their only refuge seems to be a miserable 
alehouse, which certainly ojSers no very enchanting 
prospect of a happy evening to their lives. The 
greater number of them, therefore, deterred by this 
uninviting view of their future situation, content 
themselves with remaining single where they are. 

If this sketch of the state of society in England 
be near the truth, it will be allowed that the pre¬ 
ventive check to population operates with consi¬ 
derable force throughout all the classes of the 
community. And this observation is further 
confirmed by the abstracts from the registers re¬ 
turned in consequence of the Population Act* 
passed in 1800. 

The results of these abstracts shew, that the 
annual marriages in England and Wales are to 
the whole population as 1 to 123J-,t a smaller 

* This chapter was written in 1802, just after tlic first enu¬ 
meration, the results of which were piiblishcil in 1801. 

t Observ. on the Results of the Population Act, p. 11, printed. 
in 1801. The answers to the Population Act have'at length hap¬ 
pily rescued the question of the population of this country from 
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proportion of marriages than is to be found in 
any of the countries which have b^n examined, 
except Noi^vay and Switzerland. 

In the earlier part of the last century. Dr. Short 
estimated this proportion at about 1 to 115.* It 
is probable that this calculation was then correct; 
and the present diminution in the proportion of 
marriages, notwithstanding an increase of popu¬ 
lation more rapid than formerly, owing to the 
more rapid progress of commerce and agricul¬ 
ture, is partly a cause, and partly a consequence, 
of the diminished mortality observed of late 
years. 

The returns of the marriages, pursuant to the 
late act, arc supposed to be less liable to the sus¬ 
picion of inaccuracy than any other parts of the 
registers. 

Dr. Short, in his Neto Observations on Town 
and Country Bills of Mortality, says, he will 
“ conclude with the observation of an eminent 

the obscurity in which it hiul been so long involved, and have 
afforded some very valuable data to the political calculator. At the 
same time it must be confessed that they arc not so complete as 
entirely to exclude reasonings and conjectures respecting the in¬ 
ferences whi<-h are to he drawn from them. It is earucstl]^ to he 
hoped that the .subject may not be suffered to drop after the pre¬ 
sent effort. Now that the first difficulty is removed, an emimeratioa 
every ten years might be rendered easy and familiar j and the 
registers of births, deaths and marriages might be received every 
year, or at least every five years. I am persuaded, that mbre 
inferences arc to be drawn respecting the internal state of a 
country from sudi registers than we Lave yet been in the habit of 
supposing. 

* New Observ. on Bills of Mortality, p. 265. 8vo. 1750. , 

VOL. 1. ' . ■ D D 
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“Judge of this nation, that the growth and in- 
“ Cl wo?®® mankind is more stinted from the 
“ cautio.tjs«s difficulty people make to enter on 
“ marriage,, 0 ^ from the prospect of the trouble and 
“ expenses jiroviding for a family, than from 
» any thing in tho’ “ nature of the species.” And, 
in conformity to this k*’‘dea, Dr. Short proposes 
to lay heavy taxes aud fine!}' • on those who live 
single, for the support of the marriet, t poor.* 

The observation of the eminent Judgeo. jg 
regard to the numbers which are prevciui.'^pjj 
being born, perfectly just; but the iuferecl.,jj.g 
the unmarried ought to be punished, ’‘'’doog 
appear to be equally so. The prolificid g|> 
nature is very far indeed from being c* ^Hed fully 
into action in this country. And yel^i when we 
contemplate the insufficiency of the p g^- 
hour to maintain a large family, and t- jjg amount 
of mortality which arises directly andd indirectly 
from poverty ; and add to this the cro'C^d., 
dren, which arc cut off prematurely i**',, g„j. „|.g^|. 
towns, our manufactories and our >'/orkhouses • 
we shall be compelled to acknowlci^lirp^ 
the number bom annually were ,jo(- oreatlv 
ihinmed by this premature mortality^ l},g fajj^g 
for the maintenance of labour must increase with 
much greater rapidity than they liayg gygj. ^Q^g 
hitherto in this country, in order to yygj.jj 
food for the additional numbers tlm would then 
grow up to manhood. 


* New Observ. on Bills of Mortality, p. '.j; 
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Those, therefore, who live single, or marry late, 
do not by such conduct contribute in any degree 
to diminish the actual population; but merely to 
diminish the proportion of premature mortality, 
which would otherwise be excessive; and conse¬ 
quently in this point of view do not seem to 
deserve any very severe reprobation or punish¬ 
ment. 

The returns of the births and deaths are sup¬ 
posed, on good grounds, to be deficient; and it 
will therefore be difficult to estimate, with any 
degree of accuracy, the proportion which they 
bear to the whole population. 

If we divide the existing population of England 
and Wales by the average of burials for the five 
years ending in 1800, it would appear, that the 
mortality was only 1 in 49; * but this is a pro¬ 
portion so extraordinarily small, considering the 
number of our great towns and manufactories, 
that it cannot be considered as approaching to 
the truth. 

Whatever may be the exact proportion of the 
inhabitants of the towns to the inhabitants of the 
country, the southern part of this island certainly 
ranks in that class of states, where this proportion 
is greater than 1 to 3 ; indeed there is ample rea¬ 
son to believe, that it is greater than 1 to 2. Ac¬ 
cording to the rule laid down by Crome, the mor¬ 
tality ought consequently to be above 1 in 30 ;t 

* The population is taken at 9,168,000, and the annual deaths 
at 186,000. (Obs, on the Results of Pop. Act. p. 6 and 9.) 

t Ueber die Bevblkerung der Europaischen Staaten, p. 127. 

. . D» 2 
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according to Sussmilch, above 1 in 33 * In the 
Olfset'vations on the Results of the Population Act,'\ 
many probable causes of deficiency in the registry 
of the burials are pointed out; but no calculation 
is offered respecting the sum of these deficiencies, 
and I have no data whatever to supply such a cal¬ 
culation. I will only observe, therefore, that if 
we suppose them altogether to amount to such a 
number as will make the present annual mortality 
about 1 in 40, this must appear to be the lowest 
proportion of deaths that can well be supposed, 
considering the circumstances of the country; 
and, if true, would indicate a most astonishing 
superiority over the generality of other states, 
either in the habits of the people with respect to 
prudence and cleanliness, or in natural healthiness 
of situation.'! Indeed, it seems to be nearly 
ascertained that both these causes, which tend to 
diminish mortality, operate in this country to a 


* Snssmilch, Gottliclic Onlnung, vol. iii. p. 60. 
t P. 6. 

t It is by no means suq)rising, that our population should have 
been underrated formerly, at least by any person who attempted 
to estimate it from the pioportion of births or deaths. Till the late 
Population Act no one could have imagined that the actual returns 
of annual deaths, which might naturally hare been expected to be 
as accurate in this country as in others, would turn out to be less 
than a 49th part of the population. If the actual returns for 
France, even so long ago as the ten years ending with 1780, had 
been multiplied by 49, she would have appeared at that time to 
have a population of above 40 millions. The avprage of annual • 
deaths was 818,491. Nccker, do TAdministration dcs Finances, 
tom. i. c. ix. p. 255. 12mo. 1785. 
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considerable degree. The small proportion of 
annual marriages before mentioned indicates that 
habits of prudence, extremely favourable to hap¬ 
piness, prevail through a large part of the com¬ 
munity, in spite of the poor-laws; and it appears 
from the clearest evidence, that the generality of 
our country parishes are very healthy. Dr. Price 
quotes an account of Dr. Pcrcival, collected from 
the ministers of dilFercnt parishes and taken from 
positive enumerations, according to which, in some 
villages, only a 45th, a 50th, a COth, a G6th, and 
even a 75th, part dies annually. In many of these 
parishes the births are to the deaths above 2 to 1, 
and in a single parish above 3 to 1 .* These how¬ 
ever are particular instances, and cannot be ap¬ 
plied to the agricultural part of the country in 
general. In some of the flat situations, and par¬ 
ticularly those near marshes, the proportions are 
found very difterent, and in a few the deaths ex¬ 
ceed the births. In the 54 country parishes, the 
registers of which Dr. Short collected, choosing 
them purposely in a great variety of situations, the 
average mortality was as high as 1 in 37.f This 
is certainly much above the present mortality of 
our agricultural parishes in general. The period 

* Price's Observ. on Rovers. Payni. vol. il. note, p. 10. First 
additional Essay, 4th edit. In particular parishes, private cuminu- 
iiications ai’e perhaps more to be depended upon than public re¬ 
turns ; because in general those elcrgyracn only are applied to, 
who arc in sonfc degree interested in the subject, and of course 
take more pains to be accurate. 

f New Observations on Bills of Mortality, table ix, p. 133. 
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which Dr. Short took, included some considerable 
epidemics, which may possibly have’ been above 
the usual proportion. But sickly seasons should 
always be included, or we shall fall into great 
errors. In 1056 villages of Brandenburgh, which 
Sussmilch examined, the mortality for six good 
years was 1 in 43; for 10 mixed years about 1 in 
38^.* * * § In the villages of England which Sir F. M. 
Eden mentions, the mortality seems to be about 1 
in 47 or 48;'|' and in the late returns pursuant to 
the Population Act, a still greater degree of health¬ 
iness appears. Combining these observations to¬ 
gether, if we take 1 in 46 or 1 in 48, as the average 
mortality of the agricultural part of the country, 
including sickly seasons, this will be the lowest 
that can be supposed with any degree of proba¬ 
bility. But this proportion will certainly be raised 
to 1 in 40, when we blend it with the mortality 
of the towns and the manufacturing part of the 
community, in order to obtain the average for the 
whole kingdom. 

The mortality in London, which includes so 
considerable a part of the inhabitants of this 
country, was, according to Dr. Price, at the time 
he made his calculations, 1 in 20^; in Norwich 1 
in 24 ; in Northampton 1 in26-J-; in Newbury 
1 in 27 ^J in Manchester 1 in 28; in Liverpool 1 
in 27 &c. He observes that the number dying 

* Gottliche Ordnung, vol. i. c. ii. s. xxi. p. 74, 

Estimate of tlic Number of Inhabitants in G.'Britain. 

t Price’s Observ. on Revers. Paym. vol. i. note, p. 272. 

§ Id. vol. ii. First additional Essay, note, p. 4, 
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annually in towns is seldom so low as 1 in 28, 
except in consequence of a rapid increase pro¬ 
duced by an influx of people at those periods of 
life when the fewest die, which is the case with 
Manchester and Liverpool,* * * § and other very flou¬ 
rishing manufacturing towns. In general he thinks 
that the mortality in great towns maybe stated at 
from 1 in lOf to 1 in 22 and 23; in moderate 
towns, from 1 in 24 to 1 in 28; and in the country 
villages, from 1 in 40 to 1 in 50,J 

The tendency of Dr. Price to exaggerate the 
unhealthiness of towns may ])erha])s be objected 
to these statements; but the objection seems to 
be only of weight with regard to London. The 
accounts from the other towns, which are given, 
are from documents wdiich his particular opinions 
could not influence.§ It should be remarked, 
however, that there is good reason to believe, that 
not only London, but the other towns in England, 
and probably also country villages, were at the 


* Price's Observ. on Revers. Paym. vol. ii. First additional 
Essay, note, p. -1. 

‘t 'Ilic mortality at Stockholm was. according to Wargciitin, 1 
in 19. 

J Observ. on Rc\crs. Paym. vol, ii. First additional Essay, p. 4. 

§ An estimate of the ])opulatiou or mortality of London, before 
the late enumeration, ahvaj's depended much on conjecture and 
opinion, on account of the great acknowledged deficiencies in the 
registers ; but this was not the ease in the same degree with the 
other towns litre namctl. Dr. Price, in allusion to a diminishing 
liopulation, on Which subject it appears that he has so widely erred, 
says very candidly, that perhaps he may have been insensibly in¬ 
fluenced to maintain an opinion once advanced. 
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time of these calculations less healthy than at 
present. Dr. William Heberdeu observes, that 
the registers of the ten years from 1759 ^ 1768,* 
from which Dr. Price calculated the probabilities 
of life in London, indicate a much greater degree 
of unhealthiness than the registers of late years. 
And the returns pursuant to the Population Act, 
even after allowing for great omissions in the 
burials, exhibit in all our provincial towns, and in 
the country, a degree of healthiness much greater 
than had before been calculated. At the same 
time I cannot but think that 1 in 31, the propor¬ 
tion of mortality for London mentioned in the 
Observations on the Results of the Population Act,'\ 
is smaller than the truth. Five thousand are not 
probably enough to allow for the omissions in the 
burials; and the absentees in the employments 
of war and commerce are not sufficiently adverted 
to. In estimating the proportional mortality the 
resident population alone should be considered. 

There certainly seems to be something in great 
towns, and even in moderate towns, peculiarly 
unfavourable to the very early stages of life ; and 
the part of the community, on which the mortality 
principally falls, seems to indicate that it arises 
more from the closeness and foulness of the air, 
which may be supposed to be unfavourable^to the 
tender lungs of children, and the greater confine¬ 
ment which they almost necessarily experience, 


* Iiicrca&c and Dccruasiu of Diseases, p. 3'J, -Ito. 1801. 
tl*. 13. 
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than from the superior degree of luxury and de¬ 
bauchery usually and justly attributed to towns. 
A married pair wkh the best constitutions, who 
lead the most regular and quiet life, seldom find 
that their children enjoy the same health in towns 
as in the country. 

In London, according to former calculations, 
one half of the born died under three years of 
age; in Vienna and Stockholm under two; in 
Manchester under five; in Norwich under five : in 
Northampton under ten.* In country villages, 
on the contrary, half of the born live till thirty, 
thirty-five, forty, forty-six, and above. In the 
parish of Ackworth, in Yorkshire, it appears, 
from a very exact account kept by Dr. Lee of the 
ages at which all died there for 20 years, that half 
of the inhabitants live to the age of 4G and 
there is little doubt, that, if the same kind of 
account had been kept in some of those parishes 
before mentioned, in which the mortality is so 
small as 1 in 60, 1 in 66, and even 1 in 75, half of 
the born would be found to have lived to 50 or 55. 

As the calculations respecting the ages to which 
half of the born live in towns depend more upon 
the births and deaths which appear in the regis¬ 
ters, than upon any estimates of the number of 
peoplfe, they are on this account less liable to 
uncertainty, than the calculations respecting the 

* Price’s Observ. on Ucvcrs. Piiyiu. %ol. i. p. 204—2CC. 4tb 
edit. 

+ Id. vol. i. p. 268. 
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proportion of the inhabitants of any place which 
dies annually. 

To fill up the void occasioned by this mortality 
in towns, and to answer all further demands for 
population, it is evident that a constant supply of 
recruits from the country is necessary; and this 
supply appears in fact to be always ^‘Jbwing in 
from the redundant births of the counttry. Even 
in those towns where the births exceed the deaths, 
this effect is produced by the marriages of persons 
not born in the place. At a time when our pro¬ 
vincial towns were increasing much less rapidly 
than at present, Dr. Short calcv-’^'hed that of 
the married were strangers.* * * § (’ -^^4018 married 
men, and 1GI8 married womerc tl<amined at the 
Westminster infirmary, only 329-'f the men and 
495 of the women had been born in London.f 

Dr. Price supposes that London with its neigh¬ 
bouring parishes, w’here the deaths exceed the 
births, requires a supply of 10,000 persons annu¬ 
ally . Graunt, in his time, estimated the supply 
for London alone at 0,000;.}; and he further ob¬ 
serves, that, let the mortality of the city be what 
it will, arising from plague, or any other great 
cause of destruction, it always fully repairs its 
loss in two years. § 

As all these demands, therefore, are supplied 


* New Observations on Hills of Mortality, p. 7C. 

t Price’s Observ. on Rovers. Payni. vol. ii. p. 17. 

{ Short’s New Observ. Abstract from Graunt, p. 277. 

§ Id. p. 276. 
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from the country, it is evident that we should fall 
into a very great error, if we were to estimate the 
proportion of births to deaths for the whole king¬ 
dom, by the proportion observed in country 
parishes, from which there must be such nu¬ 
merous emigrations. 

We need not, however, accompany Dr. Price in 
his apprehensions that the country will be depo¬ 
pulated by these emigrations, at least as long as 
the funds for the maintenance of agricultural 
labour remain unimpaired. The proportion of 
births, as well as the proportion of marriages, 
clearly proves, that, in spite of our increasing 
towns and manufactories, the demand on the 
country for people is by no means very pressing. 

If we divide the present population of England 
and Wales by the average number of baptisms 
for the last five years,* it will appear, that the 
baptisms are to the population as 1 to very 
nearly 36 but it is supposed, with reason, that 
there are great omissions in the baptisms. 

Dr. Short estimated the proportion of births to 
the population of England as one to 28.$ In the 
agricultural report of Suffolk, the proportion of 


* This was written before the omitted returns were added in 
1810. These additions make the births in 1800 amount to 263,000, 
instead of 255,426, and increase the proportion of registered births 
to 1 in 35.—Sec the next chapter. 

f Average medium of baptisms for the last five years 255,426. 
Pop. 9,198,000. (Observ, on Results, p. 9.) 

X New Observ. p. 267. 
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births to the population was calculated at 1 to 
30. For the whole of Suffolk, accotding to the 
late returns, this proportion is not much less than 
i to 33.* According to a correct account of thir¬ 
teen villages from actual enumerations, produced 
by Sir F. M. Eden, the proportion of births to 
the population was as 1 to 33; and according 
to another account on the same authority, taken 
from towns and manufacturing parishes, as 1 to 
27f .f If, combining all these circumstances, and 
adverting at the same time to the acknowledged 
deficiency in the registry of births, and the known 
increase of our population of late years, we sup¬ 
pose the true proportion of the births to the popu¬ 
lation to be as 1 to 30; then assuming the pre¬ 
sent mortality to be 1 in 40, as before suggested, 
we shall nearly keep the proportion of baptisms 
to burials which appears in the late returns. The 
births will be to the deaths as 4 to 3 or 13| to 10, 
a proportion more than sufficient to account for 
the increase of population which has taken place 
since the American war, after allowing for those 
who may be supposed to have died abroad. 


* In private incpiirics, dissenters and those who do not christen 
their chihlrcn, will not of course he reckoned in the population ; 
consequently such inquiries, as far its they extend, will more accu¬ 
rately express the tnic proportion of births; and we' are fairly 
justified in making use of them, in order to estimate the acknow¬ 
ledged deficiency of births in the public returns. 

t Estimate of the Number of Inhabitants in Great, Britain, &c. 
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In the Observations on the Results of the Pecula¬ 
tion Act it is remarked that the average duration 
of life in England appears to have increased in 
the proportion of 117 to 100,* since the year 
1780. So great a change, in so short a time, if 
true, would be a most striking phenomenon. But 
I am inclined to suspect that the whole of this 
proportional diminution of burials does not arise 
from increased healthiness, but is occasioned, in 
part, by the greater number of deaths which must 
necessarily have taken place abroad, owing to the 
very rapid increase of our foreign commerce since 
this period; and to the great number of persons 
absent on naval and military employments, and 
the constant supply of fresh recruits necessary to 
maintain undiminished so great a force. A per¬ 
petual drain of this kind would certainly have a 
tendency to produce the elFect observed in the 
returns, and might keep the burials stationary, 
while the births and marriages were increasing 
with some rapidity. At the same time, as the 
increase of population since 1780 is incontrover¬ 
tible, and the present mortality extraordinarily 
small, I should still be disposed to believe, that 
much the greater part of the effect is to be attri¬ 
buted to increased healthiness. 

A mortality of 1 in 36 is perhaps too small a 
proportion of deaths for the average of the whole 
century; but a proportion of births to deaths as 
12 to 10, calculated on a mortality of 1 in 36, 


* P. 6. 
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would double the population of a country in 125 
years, and is therefore as great a proportion of 
births to deaths, as can be true for the average of 
the whole century. None of the late calculations 
imply a more rapid increase, than this. 

We must not suppose, however, that this pro¬ 
portion of births to deaths, or any assumed pro- 
■'portion of births and deaths to the whole popula¬ 
tion, has continued nearly uniform throughout the 
century. It appears from the registers of every 
country which have been kept for any length of 
time, that considerable variations occur at different 
periods. Dr. Short, about the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, estimated the proportion of births to deaths 
as 11 to 10;* and if the births were at the same 
time a twenty-eighth part of the population, the 
mortality was then as high as 1 in 30 a. We now 
suppose that the proportion of births to deaths is 
above 13 to 10; but if we were to assume this 
proportion as a criterion by which to estimate 
the increase of population for the next hundred 
years, we should probably fall into a very gross 
error. We cannot reasonably suppose that the 
resources of this country should increase for any 
long continuance with such rapidity as to allow of 
a permanent proportion of births to deaths as 13 
to 10, unless indeed this proportion were;^inci- 
pally caused by great foreign drains. " j. 

From all the data that could be collected, the 


* New Observ. tables ii. and iii. p. 22 and 44 j Price’s Obsarv. 
on Revers. Paym. vol. ii. p, 311. 
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proportion of births to the whole population of 
England and Wales has been assumed to be as 1 
to 30; but this is a smaller proportion of births 
than has appeared in the course of this review to 
take place in any other country except Norway 
and SwitzQ^rland; and it has been hitherto usual 
with political calculators, to consider a great pro¬ 
portion of births as the surest sign of a vigorous 
and flourishing state. It is to be hoped, however, 
that this prejudice will not last long. In countries 
circumstanced like America or Russia, or in other 
countries after any great mortality, a large pro¬ 
portion of births is a favourable symptom; but 
in the average state of a well-peopled territory 
there cannot well be a worse sign than a large 
proportion of births, nor can there well be a better 
sign than a small proportion. 

Sir Francis d’lvernois very justly observes, that, 
“ if the various states of Europe kept and pub- 
“ lished annually an exact account of their popu- 
“ lation, noting carefully in a second column the 
“ exact age at which the children die, this second 
“ column would shew the relative merit of the 
“ governments, and the comparative happiness of 
“ their subjects. A simple arithmetical statement 
“ would then perhaps be more conclusive than all 
“ the 8&rgunients that could be adduced.”* In 
the importance of the inferences to be drawn from 
such tables, I fully agree with him; and to make 


'* Tableau des Pertes, &c. c. ii. p. 16. 
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these inferences, it is evident, that we should 
attend less to the column expressing the number 
of cliildren born, than to the column expressing 
the number which survived the age of infancy 
and reached manhood; and this number will al¬ 
most invariably be the greatest, where the pro* 
portion of the births to the whole population is 
the least. In this j)oiiit, we rank next after Nor¬ 
way and Switzerland, which, considering the 
number of our great towns and manufactories, is 
certainly a very extraordinary fact. As nothing 
can be more clear, than that all our demands for 
population are fully supplied, if this be done with 
a small proportion of births, it is a decided jiroof 
of a very small mortality, a distinction on which 
we may justly pride ourselves. Should it appear 
from future investigations that I have made too 
great an allowance for omissions both in the births 
and in the burials, I shall be extremely happy-to 
find that this distinction, which, other circum¬ 
stances being the same, I consider as the surest 
test of happiness and good government, is even 
greater than I have supposed it to be. In des¬ 
potic, miserable, or naturally unhealthy countries, 
the proportion of births to the whole populatioi^ 
will generally be found very great. 

On an average of the five years ending^ 1800, 
the proportion of births to marriages If ^347 to 
100. In 17G0, it was 362 to 100, from wliich an 
inference is drawn, that the registers of births, 
however deficient, were certainly not ‘more defi- 
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cieut formerly than at present.* But a change of 
this nature, in the appearance of the registers, 
might arise from causes totally unconnected with 
deficiencies. If from the acknowledged greater 
healthiness of the latter part of the century, com- 
Ipared with the middle of it, a greater number of 
children survived the age of infancy, a greater 
proportion of the born would of course live to 
marry, and this circumstance would produce a 
greater present proportion of marriages compared 
with the births. On the other hand, if the mar¬ 
riages were rather more [)rolific formerly than at 
present, owing to their being contracted at an 
earlier age, the efiect would bo a greater propor¬ 
tion of births compared with the marriages. The 
operation of either or both of these causes would 
produce exactly the effect observed in the regis¬ 
ters : and consequently from the existence of such 
an effect no inference can justly be drawn against 
the supposed increasing accuracy of the registers. 
The influence of the two causes just mentioned on 
the proportions of annual births to marriages will 
be explained in a subsequent chapter. 

With regard to the general question, whether 
yirphave just grounds for supposing that the regis¬ 
try of births and deaths was more deficient in the 
former of the century than in the latter part; 

I shoul(jpay, that the late returns tend to confirm 
the suspicion of former inaccuracy, and to shew 
that the registers of the earlier part of the century. 


* Observ. on the Results of the Population Act, p. 8. 
VOL. I. K E 
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in every point of view, afford very uncertain data 
on which to ground any estimates of past popula¬ 
tion. In the years 1710, 1720, and 1730, it ap¬ 
pears from the returns that the deaths exceeded 
the birtlis; and taking the six periods ending in 
1750,* including the first half of the century, if we • 
compare the sum of the births with the sum of the 
deaths, the excess of the births is so small, as to 
be perfectly inadequate to account for the increase 
of a million, which, upon a calculation from the 
births alone, is supposed to have taken place in 
that time.f Consequently, either the registers 
are very inaccurate, and the deficiencies in the 
births greater than in the deaths; or these periods, 
each at the distance of ten years, do not express 
the just average. These particular years may 
have been more unfavourable with respect to the 
proportion of births to deaths than the rest; in¬ 
deed one of them, 1710, is known to have be^n a 
year of great scarcity and distress. But if this 
suspicion, which is very probable, be admitted, 
so as to affect the six first periods, we may justly 
suspect the contrary accident to have happened 
with regard to the three following periods ending 
with 1780; in which thirty years it would seei^ by 
the same mode of calculation, that an increase bf 
a million and a half had taken place^lfe At any 
rate it must be allowed, that the three separate 

* Population Abstracts, Parish Registers. Final summary, 
p. 4.55. • _ . 

Observ. on the Results of the Population Act, p. 9. 

X Ibid. « 
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years, taken in this manner, can by no means bt. 
considered as sufficient to establish a just average; 
and what rather encourages the suspicion, that 
these particular years might be more than usually 
favourable with regard to births is, that the in¬ 
crease of births from 1780 to 1785 is unusually 
small,* which would naturally be the case with¬ 
out supposing a slower progress than before, if 
the births in 1780 had been accidentally above 
the average. 

On the wfiole, therefore, considering the pro¬ 
bable inaccuracy of the earlier registers, and the 
very great danger of fallacy in drawing general 
inferences from a few detached years, I do not 
think that we can depend upon any estimates of 
past population, founded on a calculation from 
the births, till after the year 1780, when every 
following year is given, and a just average of the 
bifths may be obtained. As a further confirma¬ 
tion of this remark I will just observe, that in the 
final summary of the abstracts from the registers 
of PIngland and Wales it appears, that in the year 
1790, the total number of births was 248,774, in 
the year 1795, 247,218, and in 1800, 247,147.t 
•.Consequently if we had been estimating the popu¬ 
lation from the births, taken at three separate 
periods 5Lpf five years, it would have appeared, 
that th^pbpulation during the last ten years had 
been regularly decreasing, though we have very 

* Obsefv. on the Results of the Population Act, p. 9. 

^ t Population Abstracts, Parish Registers, p. 455. 
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good reason to believe, that it has increased con¬ 
siderably. 

In the Observations on the Results of the Popu¬ 
lation Act* a table is given of the population of 
England and Wales throughout the last century, 
calculated from the births; but for the reasons 
given above, little reliance can be placed upon it; 
and for the population at the revolution, I should 
be inclined to place more dependence on the old 
calculations from the number of houses. 

It is possible, indeed, though not probable, that 
these estimates of the population at the different 
periods of the century may not be very far from 
the truth, because opposite errors may have cor¬ 
rected each other; but the assumption of the 
uniform proportion of births on which they are 
founded is false on the face of the calculations 
themselves. According to these calculations, the 
increase of population was more rapid in the period 
from 1760 to 1780, than from 1780 to 1800; yet 
it appears, that the proportion of deaths about 
the year 1780 was greater than in 1800 in the 
ratio of 117 to 100. Consequently the proportion 
of births before 1780 must have been much greater 
than in 1800, or the population in that period 
could not possibly have increased faster. This 
overthrows at once the supposition of any thing 
like uniformity in the proportion of births. 

I should indeed have supposed from the ana¬ 
logy of other countries, and the calculations of 


* P. 9.. 
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Mr. King and Dr. Short, that the proportion of 
births at the beginning and in the middle of the 
century was greater than at the end. But this 
.supposition would, in a calculation from the 
births, give a smaller population in the early part 
®f the century than is given in the llesults of the 
Population Act, though there are strong reasons 
for supposing that the population there given is 
too small. According to Davenant, the number 
of houses in 1690 was 1,319,215, and there is no 
reason to think that this calculation erred on the 
side of excess. Allowing only five to a house in¬ 
stead of 5| , which is supposed to be the propor¬ 
tion at present, this would give a population of 
above six millions and a half, and it is perfectly 
incredible, that from this time to the year 1710, 
the population should have diminished nearly a 
million and a half. It is far more probable that 
the omissions in the births should have been much 
greater than at present, and greater than in the 
deaths; and this is further confirmed by the ob¬ 
servation before alluded to, that in the first half 
of the century the increase of population, as 
calculated from the births, is much greater than 
is warranted by the proportion of births to deaths. 
Tn every point of view, therefore, the calculations 
from lhe.^births are little to be depended on. 

It must indeed have appeared to the reader, in 
the course of this work, that registers of births or 
deaths, excluding any suspicion of deficiencies, 
must at all times afford very uncertain data for 
an estimate of population. On account of the 
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varying circumstances of every country, they are 
both precarious guides. From the greater appa¬ 
rent regularity of the births, political calculators 
have generally adopted them as the ground of 
their estimates in preference to the deaths. 
Necker, in estimating the population of France, 
observes, that an epidemic disease, or an emigra¬ 
tion, may occasion temporary differences in the 
deaths, and that therefore the number of births 
is the most certain criterion.* But the very cir¬ 
cumstance of the apparent regularity of the births 
in the registers will now and then lead into great 
errors. If in any country we can obtain registers 
of burials for two or three years together, a plague 
or mortal epidemic will always shew itself, from 
the very sudden increase of the deaths during its 
operation, and the still greater diminution of them 
afterwards. From these appearances, we should 
of course be directed, not to include the whole of 
a great mortality in any very short term of years. 
But there would be nothing of this kind to guide 
us in the registers of births ; and after a country 
had lost an eighth part of its population by a 
plague, an average of the five or six subsequent 
years might shew an increase in the number of 
births, and our calculations would give the popu¬ 
lation the highest at the very time that jt was the 
lowest. This appears very strikingly in many of 
Sussmilch’s tables, and most particularly in a 
table for Prussia and Lithuania, which I shall in- 

• De rAdministration des Finances, tom. i, c. ix. p. 252. 12mo. 
1785. 
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sert in a subsequent chapter; where, in the year 
following to the loss of one third of the popu¬ 
lation, the births were considerably increased, 
and in an average of five years but very litUe 
diminished; and this at a time when, of courie, 
the country could have made but a very small 
progress towards recovering its former popula¬ 
tion. 

We do not know indeed of any extraordinary 
mortality which has occurred in England since 
1700; and there are reasons for supposing that 
the proportions of the births and deaths to the 
population during the last century have not 
experienced such great variations as in many 
countries on the continent; at the same time it 
is certain that the sickly seasons which are known 
to have occurred, would, in proportion to the 
degree of their fatality, produce similar effects; 
and the change which has been observed in the 
mortality of late years, should dispose us to be¬ 
lieve, that similar changes might formerly have 
taken place respecting the births, and should in¬ 
struct us to be extremely cautious in applying 
the proportions, which are observed to be true at 
present, to past or future periods. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Checks to Population in England (contmued), 

The returns of the Population Act in 1811 un¬ 
doubtedly presented extraordinary results. They 
shewed a greatly accelerated rate of progress, 
and a greatly improved healthiness of the people, 
notwithstanding the increase of the towns and 
the increased proportion of the population en¬ 
gaged in manufacturing employments. They 
thus furnished another striking instance of the 
readiness with which population starts forwards, 
under almost any weight, when the resources of 
a country are rapidly increasing. 

The amount of the population in 1800, togetlier 
with the proportions of births, deaths and mar¬ 
riages, given in the regi.sters, had made it appear 
that the population had been for some time in¬ 
creasing at a rate rather exceeding what would 
result from a proportion of births to deaths as 4 
to 3, with a mortality of 1 in 40. 

These proportions would add to the population 
of a country every year 120th part; and if they 
were to continue, would, according to table ii., 
ch. xi. double the population in every succes¬ 
sive period of 83^ years. This is a rate of pro¬ 
gress which in a rich and well-peopled country 
might reasonably be expected to diminish rather 
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than to increase. But instead of any such dimi¬ 
nution, it appears that as far as 1810 it had been 
considerably accelerated. 

In 1810, according to the returns from each 
parish, with the additions of for the soldiers, 
sailors, &c., the population of England and Wales 
was estimated at 10,488,000,* which, compared 
with 9,168,000, the population of 1800, estimated 
in a similar manner, shews an increase in the ten 
years of 1,320,000. 

The registered baptisms during ten years were 
2,878,906, and the registered burials 1,950,189. 
The excess of the births is therefore 928,717, 
which falls very considerably short of the increase 
shewn by the two enumerations. This deficiency 
could only be occasioned either by the enumera¬ 
tion in 1800 being below the truth, or by the 
inaccuracy of the registers of births and burials, 
or by the operation of these two causes com¬ 
bined ; as it is obvious that, if the population in 
1800 were estimated correctly, and the registers 
contained all the births and burials, the difference 
must exceed rather than fall short of the real 
addition to the population; that is, it would ex¬ 
ceed it exactly by the number of persons dying 
abroad in the army, navy, &c. 

There is reason to believe that both causes had 
a share in producing the effect observed, though 
the latter, that is, the inaccuracy of the registers, 
in much the greatest degree. 

* Sec tlie Population Abstracts published in 1811, and tbc va¬ 
luable Preliminary Observations by Mr. Uickcian. 
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In estimating the population throughout the 
century,* the births have been assumed to bear 
the same proportion at all times to the number of 
people. It has been seen that such an assump¬ 
tion might often lead to a very incorrect estimate 
of the population of a country at different and 
distant periods. As the population however is 
known to have increased with great rapidity from 
1800 to 1810, it is probable that the proportion 
of births did not essentially diminish during that 
period. But if, taking the last enumeration as 
correct, we compare the births of 1810 with the 
births of 1800, the result will imply a larger po¬ 
pulation in 1800 than is given in the enumeration 
for that year. 

Thus the average of the last five years’ births 
to 1810 is 297,000, and the average of the five 
years’ births to 1800 is 203,000. But 297,000 
is to 263,000 as 10,488,000, the population -of 
1810, to 9,287,000, which must therefore have 
been the population in 1800, if the proportion of 
births be assumed to be the same, instead of 
9,198,000, the result of the enumeration. It is 
further to be obseved that the increase of popu¬ 
lation from 1795 to 1800 is according to the table 
unusually small, compared with most of the pre¬ 
ceding periods of five years. And a slight in¬ 
spection of the registers will shew that the pro¬ 
portion of births for five years from 1795, including 

* Sec a table of the population throughout 'the century, in 
page XXV. of the Preliminary Observations to the Population Ab- 
tracts, printed in 1811. 
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the diminished numbers of 1796 and 1800, was 
more likely to be below than above the general 
average. For these reasons, together with the 
general impression on the subject, it is probable 
that the enumeration in 1800 was short of the 
truth, and perhaps the population at that time 
may be safely taken at as much as 9,287,000 at 
the least, or about 119,000 greater than the re¬ 
turns gave it. 

But even upon this supposition, neither the 
excess of births above the deaths in the v;hole of 
the ten years, nor the proportion of births to 
deaths, as given in the registers, will account for 
an increase from 9,287,000, to 10,488,000. Yet it 
is not probable that the increase has been much 
less than is shewn by the proportion of the births 
at the two periods. Some allowance must there¬ 
fore necessarily be made for omissions in the 
registers of births and deaths, which are known 
to be very far from correct, particularly the 
registers of births. 

There is reason to believe' that there are few 
or no omissions in the register of marriages; and 
if we suppose the omissions in the births to be 
one-6th, this will preserve a proportion of the 
births to the marriages as 4 to 1, a proportion 
which appears to be satisfactorily established 
upon other grounds ;* but if we are warranted in 
this supposition, it will be fair to take the omis- 

* Sec the Preliminaiy Observations on the Population Abstracts, 
p. xxvi. 
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sions in the deaths at such a number as will 
make the excess of the births above the deaths in 
the ten years accord with the increase of popula¬ 
tion estimated by the increase of the births. 

The registered births in the ten years, as was 
mentioned before, are 2,878,900, which increased 
by one-Gth will be 3,358,723. The registered 
burials are 1,950,189, which increased by one- 
12th will be 2,112,704. The latter subtracted 
from the former will give 1,240,019 for the ex¬ 
cess of births, and the increase of ])opulation in 
the ten years, which number added to 9,287,000, 
the corrected pojiulation of 1800, wdll give 
10,533,019, forty-hvc thousand above the enu¬ 
meration of 1810, leaving almost exactly the num¬ 
ber which in the course of the ten years appears to 
have died abroad. This number has been cal¬ 
culated generally at about A-\ per cent, on the 
male births; but in the present case there are the 
means of ascertaining more accurately the number 
of males dying abroad during the period in ques¬ 
tion. In the last population returns the male and 
female births and deaths are separated; and from 
the excess of the male births above the female 
births, compared with the male and female deaths, 
it appears that forty-five thousand males died 
abroad.* 


♦ Sen Population Abstracts, 1811, page 196 of tbc Parish 
Register Abstract. 

It is certainly very extraordinai^ that a smaller proportion of 
mules than usual should appear to have died abroad from 1800 
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The assumed omissions therefore in the births 
and burials seem to answer so far very well. 

It remains to see whether the same supposi¬ 
tions will give such a proportion of births to 
deaths, with such a rate of mortality, as will also 
account for an increase of numbers in ten years 
from 9,287,000 to 10,488,000. 

If we divide the population of 1810 by the 
average births of the preceding five years, with 
the addition of onc-Gth, it will appear that the 
proportion of births to the population is as 1 to 30. 
But it is obvious that if the population be in¬ 
creasing with some rapidity, the average of births 
for five years, compared with the population at 
the end of such period, must give the proportion 
of births too small. And further, there is always 
a probability that a proportion which is correct 
for five years may not be correct for ten years. 
Ip order to obtain the true j)roportion applicable 
to the progress of population during the period 
in question, we must compare the annual average 
of the births for the whole term, with the average 
or mean population of the whole term. 

The whole number of births, with the addition 
of is, as before stated, 3,3;>8,723, and the annual 
average during the ten years 335,872. The mean 
population, or the mean between 10,488,000 (the 
population of 1810) and 9,287,000 (the corrected 
population of 1800) is 9,887,000; and the latter 


to 1810; but as the registers for tliis period seem to prove it, I 
have made my calculations accordingly. 
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number^.di‘yid€d by tliie average of the births will 
give a'-phoportion of births t$ 4 the population as l 
to rather less than instead of 30, which will 
make a considerable difference. 

In the same manner, if we divide the population 
of 1810 by the average of the burials for the pre¬ 
ceding five years, with the ^addition of one-12th, 
the mortality will appear to be as 1 in nearly 
50; but upon the same grounds as with regard 
to the births, an average of the burials for five 
years, compared with the population at the end 
of such term, must give the proportion of burials 
too small; and further, it is known, in the present 
case, that the proportion of burials to the popula¬ 
tion by no means continued the same during the 
whole time. In fact the registers clearly shew an 
improvement in the healtliiness of the country, 
and a diminution of mortality progressively 
through the ten years; and while the average 
number of annual births increased from 263,000 
to 287,000, or more than one'8th, the burials 
increased only from 192,000 to 196,000 or one- 
48th. It is obviously necessary then for the pur¬ 
pose in view to compare the average mortality 
with the average or mean population. 

The whole number of burials in the ten years, 
with the addition of one-12th, is, as was before 
stated, 2,112,704, and the mean population 
9,887,000. The latter, divided by the former, 
gives the annual average of burials compared with 
the population as 1 toratber less than 47. But a 
proportion of births as I to 294, with a proportion 
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of deaths as* 1 to 47, will add gfearly to the num¬ 
bers of a country'iDiie-79th of the whole, and in 
ten years will increase the population from 
9,287,000 to 10,531,000, leaving 43,000 for the 
deaths abroad, and agreeing very nearly with the 
calculation founded on the excess of births.* 

t'f 

We may presume therefore that the assumed 
omissions in the births and deaths from 1800 to 
1810 are not far from the truth. 

But if these omissions of one-6th for the births, 
and one-12th for the burials, may be considered as 
nearly right for the period between 1800 and 
1810, it is probable that they may be applied 
without much danger of error to the period be¬ 
tween 1780 and 1800, and may serve to correct 

* A general formula for estimating the population of a country 
at any distance from a certain period, under given circumstances 
of births and mortality, may be found in Bridge’s Elements of 
A^lgehra, p. 225. 

Log. A = log. P + n X log. 1 + m — b 

m b 

A representing the re(iuircd population at the end of any number of 
years ; n the number of years; P the actual population at the given 
period the proportion of yearly dcatiis to the population, or 
ratio of mortality ; -I; the proportion of yearly births to the popu¬ 
lation, or ratio of births. 

In the present case, P = 9,287,000; n=10; m = 47 
b = 29J. 

The log. of = 0054G ; n x log. 1 + m — b 

m b 

= 05460. Log. P. = 6.9678^, which added to 05460 = 7.02247 
the log of A, the number answering to which is 10,531,000. 
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some of., tke-oonclosions founded on the births 
alone.* _!Next to an accuraife,;^numeration, a cal- 
cujUitiofi froih the excess of births above the deaths 
is the mosttto be depended upon. Indeed when 
the registers contain all the births and deaths, and 
there afire the means of setting out from a known 
..population, it is obviously ,^e same as an actual 
enumeration; and where a nearly correct allow¬ 
ance can be made for the omissions in the regis¬ 
ters, and for the deaths abroad, a much nearer 
approximation to it may be obtained in this way 
than from the proportion of births to the whole 
population, which is known to be liable to such 
frequent variations, , 

The whole number of births* returned in the 
tw^enty years, from 1780 to 1800, is 5,014,899, 
and of the burials 3,840,455. If we add one-6th 
to the former, and one-12th to the latter, the two 
numbers will be 5,850,715, and 4,100,492; aad 
subtracting the latter from the former, the excess 
of the births above the deaths will be 1,690,223. 
Adding this excess to the population of 1780, as 
calculated in Mr. Rickman's tables, from the 
births, which is 7,953,000, the result will bo. 
9,643,000, a number which, after making a pro¬ 
per allowance for the deaths abroad, is very much 
above the population of 1800, as before corrected, 
and still more above the number which is given in 
the table as the re^lt of the enumeration. 

But if we proceed upon the safer ground just 
suggested, and, taking lh#corrected population of 
1800 as established, subtract from it the excess of 
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^ • 

the births during the twenty years, diminished 
by the probable nunf||jf)er of deaths abroad',^ which 
in this case will be about -wS shall have 

the number 7,721,000 for the population of 1780, 
instead of 7,953,000; and there is good reason to 
believe that this is nearer the truth;* and that not 
only in 1780, but in mapy of the intermediate pe¬ 
riods, the estimate from the births has represented 
the population as greater, and increasing more 
irrcgulaily, than would be found to be true, if re¬ 
course could be had to enumerations. This b&s 
arisen from the proportion of births to the popu¬ 
lation being variable, and, on the whole, greater 
in 1780, and at other periods during the course of 
the twenty years, than it was in 1800. 

In 1795, for instance, the population is repre¬ 
sented to be 9,055,000, and in 1800, 9,108,000 ;f 
but if we suppose the first number to be correct, 
and add the excess of the births above the deaths 
in the five intervening years, even without making 
any allowance for omissions in the registers, we 
shall find that the population in 1800 ought to 
have been 9,398,000, instead of 9,168,000; or if 
we take the number returned for 1800 as correct, 
it will appear, by subtracting from it the excess of 
births during the five preceding years, that the 
population in 1795 ought to have been 8.825,000, 


* The vei-y small di8cicm-o,bct\vceu the population of 1780 and 
f78r>, as giteu^iii the table, seei^ stiongly to imply that one of 
the two estimate) is erruiitous. 

i" I’opulatiort Ab'.traets, 1811. Prelimiimi-y View, p. \\v. 

VO I,. I. I K 
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instead of 9,Q5'5,dOO. Hence it follows, that the 
estimate from the births in 1795 cannot be 
correct. * 

, To obtain the population at that period, the. 
^fest way is to apply the before-mentioned cor¬ 
rections to the registers, and, having made the 
allowance of 4^ per cent,^n thef. male births for 
the deaths abroad, subtract the remaining excess 
of the births from the corrected returns of 1800. 
The result in this case will be 8,831,080 for the 
population of 1795, implying an increase in the 
five years of 455,914, instead of only 113,000, as 
shewn by the table calculated from the births. 

If we proceed in the same manner with the 
period from 1790 to 1795, we shall find that the 
excess of births above the deaths (after the fore¬ 
going corrections have been applied, and an al¬ 
lowance has been made of 4i per cent, upon the 
male births for the deaths abroad), ,vvill be 
415,069, which, subtracted from 8,831,086, the 
population of 1795, as above estimated, leaves 
8,415,417 for the population of 1790. 

Upon the same principle, the excess of the 
births above the deaths in the interval between 
1785 and 1790 will turn out to be 416,776. The 
population in 1785 will therefore be 7,998,641. 
And in like manner the excess of the births above 
the deaths in thii interval between 1780 and 1785 
will be 277,544,^and th^ population in 1780 
7,721,097. » 

The two tables therigfere, of the population, 
from 1780 to 1810, will stand thus ; . 
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Table, calculated from the births 1] Table; calculated from the ex- 


alone, in the 

Preliminary Ob- 

cess of the births above'the 

servations to 

the Population 

cleatlis^ 

aftmr an allowance 

Abstracts, printed in 18il. 

made for the omissions in the 
registers, and the deaths 
abroad. 

Population in 


Population in 

4 

1780 

7,953,00Q. 

1780 

7,721,000 

1785 

8,016,000 

1785 

7,998,000. 

1790 

8,675,000 

1790 

8,415,000 

1795 

9,055,000 

1795 

8,831,000 . 

1800 

9,168,000 

1800 

9,287,000. 

1805 

9,828,000 

1805 

9,837,000 

1810 

10,488,000 

1810 

10,488,000 


Ill the first table, or table calculated from the 
births alone, the additions made to the population 
in each period of five years are as follow;— 

From 1780 to 1785 63,000 

From 1785 to 1790 659,000 
From 1790 to 1795 380,000 
From 1795 to 1800 113,000 

From 1800 to 1805 660,000 
From 1805 to 1810 660,000 
In the second table, or tabic calculated from 
the excess of the births above the deaths, after the 
proposed corrections have been applied, the ad¬ 
ditions made to the population in each period of 
five years will stand thus:— 

From 1780 to 1785 2'77.000 
From 1785 to 1790 '’417,000 
From 1790 to 1795 416,000 
Pr6m 1795 to M 800 456,000 
From 1800 to 1805 550,000 
From 1805 to 1810 651,000 
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The progress of the population, according to 
this latter table, appears much more natural and 
probable than according to the former. 

It is in no respect likely that, in the interval 
between 1780 and 1785, the increase of the po¬ 
pulation should only have been 63,000, and in the 
next period 659,000; or that, in the interval be¬ 
tween 1795 and 1800, it should have been only 
113,000, and in the next period 660,000. But it 
is not necessary to dwell on probabilities; the 
most distinct proofs may be brought to shew that, 
whether the new table be right or not, the old 
table must be wrong. Without any allowances 
being made for omissions in the registers, the ex¬ 
cess of the births above the deaths, in the period 
from 1780 to 1785, shews an increase of 193,000, 
instead of 63,000. And, on the other hand, no 
allowances for omissions in the registers, that 
could with the slightest degree of probability rbe 
supposed, would make the excess of births above 
the deaths in the period from 1785 to 1790 equal 
to 659,000. Making no allowance for omissions, 
this excess only amounts to 317,306; and if we 
were to suppose the omissions in the births one- 
4th, instead of one-Oth, and that there were no 
omissions in the registers of burials, and that no 
one died abroad, the excess would still fall short 
of the number stated by many thousands. 

The same results would, follow, if we were to 
estimate the progress of popula^on during these 
periods by the proportioh of births" to deaths, and 
the rate of mortality. In the first period the in- 
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crease would turn out to be very much greater 
than the increase stated, and in the other very 
much less. 

Similar observations may be made with regard 
to some of the other periods in tlie old table, par¬ 
ticularly that between 1795 and 1800, which has 
been already noticed. • 

It will be found on the other hand, that, if the 
proportion of births to deaths during each period 
be estimated with tolerable accuracy and com¬ 
pared with the mean population, the rate of the 
progress of the population determined by this cri¬ 
terion will, in every j)eriod, agree very nearly with 
the rate of progress detenniued by the excess of 
the births above the deaths, after applying the 
])roposed corrections. And it is further worthy of 
remark that, if the corrections ymiposed should be 
in some degree inaccurate, as is probable, the 
eiTors arising from any such inaccuracies are likely 
to be very much less considerable than those which 
must necessarily arise from the assuinjition on 
which the old table is founded; namely, that the 
birtlhs bear at all times the same proportion to the 
population. 

Of course I do not mean to reject any estimates 
of population formed in this way, when no better 
materials are to be found; but, in.thc present case, 
the registers of the burials as well as ba])lisms are 
given every year, as far back as 1780, and these 
registers, with the firm ground of the last enume¬ 
ration to stand upon, afford the means of giving a 
more correct table of the, pop illation from 1780 
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than was before furnished, and of shewing at the 
same time the uncertainty of estimates from the 
births alone, particularly with a view to the pro¬ 
gress of population during particular periods. In 
estimating the whole population of a large coun¬ 
try, two or three hundred thousand are not of 
much importance; but, in estimating the rate of 
increase during a period of five or ten years, an 
error to this amount is quite fatal. It will be al¬ 
lowed, I conceive, to make an essential difference 
in our conclusions respecting the rate of increase 
for any five years which we may fix upon, 
whether the addition made to the population 
during the term in question is 63,000 or 
277,000, 115,000 or 456,000, 650,000 or 

417,000. 

With regard to the period of the century pre¬ 
vious to 1780, as the registers of the baptisms 
and burials are not returned for every year, it is 
not possible to apply the same corrections. And 
it will be obvious that, in the table calculated from 
the births previous to this period, when the re¬ 
gisters are only given for insulated years at some 
distance from each other, very considerable errors 
may arise, not merely from the varying proportion 
of the births to the population, on averages of five 
years, but from the individual years produced not 
representing with tolerable correctness these ave¬ 
rages.* A very slight glance at the valuable table 

X 

% 

* From the one or other of these causes, I have little doubt, 
that the numbers in the table for 1760 and 1770, which imply so 
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of baptisms, burials and marriages, given in the 
Preliminary Observations to the Population Ab¬ 
stracts,* will shew how very little dependence 
ought to be placed upon inferences respecting 
the population drawn from the number of births, 
deaths or marriages in individual years. If, for 
instance, we were estimating the population in the 
two years 1800 and 1801, compared with the 
two following years 1802 and 1803, from the pro¬ 
portion of marriage*! to the population, assuming 
this proportion to be always the same, it would 
appear that, if the population in the first two years 
were nine millions, in the second two years im¬ 
mediately succeeding it would be considerably 
above twelve millions, and thus it would seem to 
have increased above three millions, or more than 
one-third, in this short interval. Nor..would the 
result of an estimate, formed from the births for 
tlie two years 1800 and 1801, compared w’ith the 
two years 1803 and 1804, be materially different; 
at least such an estimate would indicate an 
increase of two millions six hundred thousand in 
three years. 

The reader can hardly be surprised at these re¬ 
sults, if he recollects that the births, deaths and 
marriages bear but a small proportion to the whole 
population; and that consequently variations in 
either of these, which may take place from tern- 

rapid an increase of population in that interval, do not bear the 
proper relatioi) to each other. It is probable that the number given 
for 1770 is too great. 

* P. 20. 
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porary causes, cannot possibly be accompanied by 
similar variations in the whole mass of the popu¬ 
lation. An ijjcrease in the births of one-third, 
which might occur in a single year, instead of 
increasing the population one-third, would only 
perhaps increase it one-eightieth or ninetieth. 

It follows therefore, as I stated in the last chap¬ 
ter, that the table of the population for the cen¬ 
tury previous to 1780, calculated from the returns 
of the births alone, at the cSstance of ten years 
each, can only be considered as a very rough ap¬ 
proximation towards the truth, in the absence of 
better materials, and can scarcely in any degree 
be depended upon for the comparative rate of in- 
crea.se at particular periods. 

The population in 1810, compared with that of 
1800, corjected as proposed in this chapter, im¬ 
plies a less rapid increase than the difference be¬ 
tween the two enumerations; and it has furtlier 
appeared that the assumed proportion of births to 
deaths as 47 to 29 j- is rather below than above 
the truth. Yet this proportion is quite extraordi¬ 
nary for a rich and well-peopled territory. It 
would add to the population of a country one-79th 
every year, and, were it to continue, would, ac¬ 
cording to table ii. ch. xi. of this book, double 
the number of inhabitants in less than fifty-five 
years. 

This is a rate of increase, which in the nature 
of things cannot be permanent. It has been oc¬ 
casioned by the stimulus of a greatly-increased 
demand for labour, combined with a greatly-in- 
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creased power of production, both in agriculture 
and manufactures. These are the two elements 
which form the most effective encouragement to 
a rapid increase of population. What has taken 
place is a striking illustration of the principle of 
population, and a proof that in spite of great 
towns, manufacturing occupations, and the gra¬ 
dually-acquired habits of an opulent and luxuriant 
people, if the resources of a country will admit 
of a rapid increase, and if these resources are 
so advantageously distributed as to occasion a 
constantly-increasing demand for labour, the po¬ 
pulation will not fail to keep pace with them. 


I82o. 

Since the publication of the last edition of this 
\york in 1817, a third census of the population 
has taken ])lace, and the results are highly worthy 
of our attention. 

According to the enumeration in 1821, and the 
corrected returns of 1811, and 1801, as given in 
the preliminary observations to the published ac¬ 
count by Mr. Rickman, the population of Great 
Britain was, in 1801, 10,,042,r)4C; in 1811, 
12,596,803, and in 1821, 14,391,631. 

These numbers taken as first stated, and in¬ 
cluding the very large numbers of males added 
in 1811 for the army and navy, give an in¬ 
crease of 15 per cent, in the ten years, from 1800 
to 1811, and only 141 per cent, from 1810 to 
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1821.* But it is calculated that out of the 
640,500 males added for tha army, navy, and 
merchant service, above one-third must have been 
Irish and foreigners. Adding therefore only 
to the resident population in 1801 and 1811, and 
on account of the peace allowing only ^ for the 
absent males in 1821, the population of England 
and Wales at the three different periods, without 
reference to any supposed deficiencj’^ in the first 
enumeration, will stand thus: in 1801, 9,168,000; 
in 1811, 10,502,500; and in 1821, 12,218,500, giv¬ 
ing an increase in the interval between 1800 and 
1811 of 141 per cent, and in the interval between 
1810 and 1821, of 16^ percent. The first of these 
two rates of increase would double the population 
in 51 and the other in 46 years. As, however, 
there must always be some uncertainty respecting 
the proportion of the persons employed in the 
army, navy and merchant service, properly be¬ 
longing to the resident population, and as the 
male population is on other accounts more fre¬ 
quently on the move than the female, it has been 
judiciously proposed to estimate the rate of in¬ 
crease by the female population alone. The 
number of females in Great Britain was in 1801, 
5,492,354; in 1811, 6,262,716; and in 1821, 
7,253,728, giving an increase in the first period 
of 14.02 per cent, and in the second of 15.82.t 
The increase of Scotland taken by itself was in 

* Preliminary Observations, p. viii. 

t Ibid. 
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the first period 13 per cent, and in the second 
14J. The increase of England and Wales exclu¬ 
sive of Scotland appears to be almost exactly the 
same; particularly in the second period, whether 
we estimate it from the females alone, or from the 
whole population, with the proposed allowances 
for the army and navy, &c. a proof that these al¬ 
lowances are not far from the truth. At the same 
time, it shohld perhaps be remarked, that if, on 
account of the war, during the greater part of the 
period from 1800 to 1821, there must have been a 
greater portion of the male population destroyed 
than usual, the increase of the whole population 
ought not to be so great in proportion as the in¬ 
crease of the females; and that if such an increase 
appears, it is probably owing to too great a num¬ 
ber of males having been added to the resident 
population for the army and navy, or to an influx 
from Scotland and Ireland. 

The numbers above-mentioned, and the rates of 
increase, have been stated as given by Mr. Rick¬ 
man in the Preliminary Observations to the Po¬ 
pulation Abstracts. But in the former part of 
this chapter, I assumed on what appeared to me 
to be sufficient grounds that the first enumeration 
was not so correct as that of 1811, and it is pro¬ 
bable that the enumeration of 1811 is not quite so 
correct as that of 1821. In this case the rates of 
increase in the two periods will not be so great 
as above stated, but still they will appear to be 
very extraordinary. 

According to the assumed estimate the popu- 
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lation, as given in the enumeration of 1801, was 
about 119,000 short of the truth; and if on this 
ground we take the female population of the 
census in 1801 as deficient 60,000, and suppose 
that in 1811 it was deficient 30,000, the numbers 
of females in England and Wales at the different 
periods will stand thus: In 1801, 4,687,867; in 
1811, 5,313,219; and in 1821, 6,144,709; giv¬ 
ing an increase of 13.3 per cent, in the period 
from 1800 to 1811, and of 15.6 per cent, in the 
period from 1800 to 1821 ; making the rate of in¬ 
crease in the former period such as, if continued, 
would double the population in about 55 years, 
and in the latter, such as would double it in 48 
years. Taking the whole 20 years together, the 
rate of increase would be such as, if continued, 
would double the population in about 51 years. 

This is no doubt a most extraordinary rate of 
increase, considering the actual po])ulation of the 
country compared with its territory, and the 
number of its great towns and manufactories. It 
is less however than that which is stated in the 
Preliminary Observations to the Population Ab¬ 
stracts. Yet even according to this slower rate 
of increase it is necessary to suppose that the 
omissions in the parish registers, ])artieularly in 
regard to the births, have latterly rather increased 
than diminished ; and this is rendered probable by 
a statement of Mr. Rickman in the Preliminary 
Observations. He saJ^s, “ the question rcs])ecting 
unentered baptisms and burials showed a diffe¬ 
rence of nearly four to one in the degree of defici- 
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ency in the year 1811, the annual average numbey 
of unentered baptisms (as stated at the end of the 
several counties) having been 14,860 ; of burials, 
(setting aside London) 3,899 ; at present the pro¬ 
portion is five to one in the degree of deficiency, 
the annual average number of unentered bap¬ 
tisms (as stated at the end of the several counties) 
being 23,066 ; of burials, (setting aside London) 
4,657.” An,d he goes onto say, “ Nor does this 
represent the full amount or proportion of unen¬ 
tered baptisms, the clergy of the most populous 
places, especially wdicre many of the inhabitants 
are dissenters, usually declining to hazard an esti¬ 
mate.” A burial ground, on the contrary, is a visi¬ 
ble object, and among the persons connected with 
it, the clergyman can usually procure an account 
(more or less accurate) of the number of inter¬ 
ments. 

. On these ground.s it would appear probable that, 
owing to the increasing number of dissenters, or 
other causes, the omissions in the registers of births 
had been lately increasing, rather than diminish¬ 
ing. Yet it has been thought that since the Act 
of 1812 the registers of births have been more 
carefully kept; and it is certain that, in the 10 
year.s ending with 1820, the proportion of births 
to marriages is greater, though the proportions of 
births and marriages to the whole population are 
both less than they were cither in 1800, or in the 
ten years ending with 1810. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it may be advisable to wait for iur- 
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ther documents before any fresh conclusion is 
drawn respecting the probable amount of omis¬ 
sions in the births and burials. Whfit may be 
considered as certain is, that, whereas the sup¬ 
posed admissions of one sixth in the 1)irths and 
one twelfth in the burials, with a proper allow¬ 
ance for the deaths abroad, are more than sufficient 
to account for the increase of population during 
the twenty years from 1781 to 1801, ,iaccordingto 
the numbers stated by Mr. Rickman, they are 
not sufficient to account for the increase of po¬ 
pulation in the 20 years from 1801 to 1821, ac¬ 
cording to the enumerations. 

I have heard it surmised that the enumerations, 
particularly the two last, may by possibility ex¬ 
ceed rather than fall short of the truth, owing to 
persons being reckoned more than once, from their 
having different places of residence. It must be 
allowed, that this supposition would account for 
the fact of the diminished proportions of births 
and marriages to the whole population, notwith¬ 
standing the apparent increase of that population 
with extraordinary rapidity. But the same di¬ 
minished proportions would take place owing to 
a diminished mortality; and as a diminished mor¬ 
tality has been satisfactorily established on other 
grounds, it will fairly account for much of what 
appears. And if anything can justly be attributed 
to over enumerations, it must be of trifling 
amount. 

That there are great omissions both in the births 
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and burials, and greater in the former than in the 
latter, it is quite impossible to doubt. The testi¬ 
mony. of ftll the clergy concerned in making the 
returns was, according to Mr: Rickman, uniform 
in this respect. And if we suppose only the same 
proportion of omissions from 1801 to 1821 as we 
supposed from 1781 to 1801, and commence with 
the census of 1801, on the presumption that the 
number of double entries in that enumeration 
would be balanced probably by the number of de¬ 
ficiencies, it will appear that the excess of the 
births alone, excluding the deaths abroad, would 
bring the population to within 184,404 of-the enu¬ 
meration of 1821, and including the allowance for 
deaths abroad, (w4iich, in this case, from a compa¬ 
rison of the excess of male births with the male 
and female deaths, appears to be 128,051,) to 
within 313,055. 

. On the supposition of such an amount of double 
entries unbalanced by deficiencies in the two last 
returns, the enumerations would still shew a very 
extraordinary increase of population. The rate 
of increase in the period from 1801 to 1811 would 
be nearly 13 per cent. (12.88) which would double 
the population in about 57 years; and in the 
period from 1811 to 1821, it would be very nearly 
15 per cent. (14.95), which would double the po¬ 
pulation in 50 years. 

Under the uncertainty in which we must remain 
at present as to whether the enumerations par¬ 
tially err*in defect or in excess, I have not thought 
it advisable to alter the amended table of the po- 
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pulation from 1781 to 1811, given in the former 
part of this chapter. It is founded on^a principle 
so very much safer than an estimate fojril&e births 
alone, that it must<it any rate sheW^^ta»e progress 
of the population more correctly th^ given 
in the Preliminary Observations. 

The more indeed the population returns are 
considered, the more uncertain will appear alf 
estimates of the past population founded on the 
assumptions that the proportion of the births will 
always be nearly the same. If the popule.tipp 
since the. year ISOl were to be estimated in, tlw 
same wa^ as Mr. Rickman has estimated it j^efore 
that year, it would appear that the population in 
1821, instead of being, according to the enumera¬ 
tion, 12,218,500, would only be 11,025,334, that 
is, 593,106 or nearly 000,000 short of the enume¬ 
ration of 1821. And the reason is, that the pro¬ 
portion of births to the population, which, esti¬ 
mated in the way suggested by Mr. Rickman, and 
without allowing for omissions, was, in 1821, inly 
as 1 to 36.58, was, in 1801, as much as 1 to 34.8. 

Supposing the enumerations to be correct, the 
varying proportions of the births (withou t Allow¬ 
ance for omissions, and comparing the .pojji^fajion 
atdhe ehd, of e|^ch term with the average births 
for the five preceding years,) would be for 1801 
as 1 to 34.8, for 1811 as 1 to 35.3, and for 1821 
as 1 to 30.58. 

Similar and even greater vari^ttpns will be 
found to take place in regard to the^ppoitions of 
the man’iages to the population. ^ -j, 
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In IQOl, the proportion was 1 to 122.2, in 1811 
1 to 126;fivwt. 1*^21, 1 to 131.1; and if, assuming 
that, years ending with 1820, the mar- 

riages^^C^^bfi it is supposed*that there are very 
few omi'^dm, would remain in the same propor¬ 
tion to the population as in 1801, we had esti¬ 
mated the population by the marriages, the num¬ 
bers in 1821, instead of being 12,218,500, would 
only have bpa 11,377,548, that is, 840,952 short 
of the enumeration of 1821. 

appears, then, that if we can put any trust in 
bui*' enumerations,* no reliance can be placed on 
an estimate of past population founded on the 
proportions of the births, deaths, or marriages. 
The same causes which have operated to alter so 
essentially these proportions during the 20 years 
for which we have enumerations may have oper¬ 
ated in an equal degree before; and it will be 
gduerally found true, that the increasing healthi¬ 
ness of a country will not only diminish the pro¬ 
portions of deaths, but the proportions of births 
and marriages. 


• Tli^jjiijij’ations iiiUi England from Ireland and Scotland may 
account for sonie portion of the excess of the enumerations above 
w'bat is warranted by the excess of the births above the deaths. » 
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CHAP. X. 


Of ihe Checks to Po])ulation in Scotland and Ireland. 

A N examination, in detail, of the statistical ac¬ 
count of Scotland, would furnish numerous illus¬ 
trations of the principle of population; but 1 have 
already extended this part of the work so much, 
that I am fearful of tiring the patience of my 
readers; and shall therefore confine my remarks 
in the present instance to a few circumstances 
which have happened to strike me. 

On account of the acknowledged omissions in 
the registers of births, deaths and marriages in 
most of the parishes of Scotland, few just infer¬ 
ences can be 'drawn from them. Many give ex¬ 
traordinary results. In the parish of Crossnii- 
chael* in Kircudbright, the mortality appears to 
be only 1 in 98, and the yearly marriages 1 in 
192. These proportions would imply the most 
unheard-of healthiness, and the most extraor¬ 
dinary operation of the preventive check; but 
there can be but little doubt that they are princi¬ 
pally occasioned by the omissions in the registry 
of burials, and the celebration of a part of the 
marriages in other parishes. 

In general, however, it appears, from registers 

* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. i. p. 1(57. 
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which are supposed to be accurate, that in the 
country parishes the mortality is small; and that 
the proportions of 1 in 45, 1 in 50, and 1 in 55, 
are not uncommon. According to a table of the 
probabilities of life, calculated from the bills of 
mortality in the parish of Kettle by Mr. Wilkie, 
the expectation of an infant’s life is4fi‘fi,* which is 
very high, and the proportion which dies in the 
first year is only one 10th. Mr. Wilkie further 
adds, that from :1G parish accounts, published in 
the first volume, the expectation of an infant’s life 
appears to be 40-3. But in a table which he has 
produced in the last volume, calculated for the 
whole of Scotland from Dr. W’ebster’s survey, 
the expectation at birth appears to be only 31 
years.t This, however, he thinks, must be too 
low, as it exceeds but little the calculations for 
the town of Edinburgh. 

•The Scotch registers appeared to be in general 
so incom[)lete, that the returns of!)9 parishes only 
are published in the P<)j)alation Abstracts of 1801; 
and, if any judgment can be formed from these, 
they shew a very extaordinary degree of healthi¬ 
ness, and a very small proportion of births. The 
sum of the iiopulalion of these parishes in 1801 
was 217,873,-:|: the average of burials, for five 
yearsending in 1800, was about 3,815; and of 
births 4,928 :§ from which it would appear that 

* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 407. 

t Id.yol. xxi. p. 383. 

+ I’opulatfan Abstracts, Pari-sb Registers, p. 

% Id. p. 458. 
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the mortality in these parishes was only 1 in 50, 
and the proportion of births 1 in 44. But these 
proportions are so extraordinary that it is difficult 
to conceive that they approach near the truth. 
Combining them with the calculations of Mr. 
Wilkie, it will not appear probable that the pro¬ 
portion of deaths and births in Scotland should be 
smaller than what has been allowed for England 
and Wales; namely, 1 in 40 for the deaths, and 1 
in 30 for the births; and it seems to be generally 
agreed that the proportion of births to deaths is 
4 to 3.* 

With respect to the marriages, it will be still 
more difficult to form a conjecture. They are 
registered so irregularly, that no returns of them 
are given in the Population Abstract. I should 
naturally have thought, from the Statistical Ac¬ 
count, that the tendency to marriage in Scotland 
was upon the whole greater than in England ; hut 
if it be true that the births and deaths bear the 
same proportion to each other, and to the whole 
population, in both countries, the proportion of 
marriages cannot be very different. It should be 
remarked, however, that supposing the operation 
of the preventive check to be exactly the same in 
both countries, and the climates to be equally 
salubrious, a greater degree of want and poverty 
would take place in Scotland, before the same 

* Statistical Account of Scotland, vf)l. xxi. p. 383. The com¬ 
parison with England here, refers to the time of the.first enumera¬ 
tion. There is little doubt that the mortality of Scotland has 
diminished, and the proportion of births tti deaths increased since 
1800. 
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mortality was produced as in England, owing to 
the smaller proportion of towns and manufactories 
in the former country than in the latter. 

From a general view of the statistical accounts 
the result seems clearly to be, that the condition 
of the lower classes of people in Scotland has been 
considerably improved of late years. The price 
of provisions has risen, but almost invariably the 
price of labour has risen in a greater proportion ; 
and it is remarked in most parishes, that more 
butcher’s meat is consumed among the common 
people than formerly; that they are both better 
lodged and better clothed; and that their habits 
with respect to cleanliness are decidedly improved. 

A part of this imj)rovement is probably to be 
attributed to the increase of the preventive check. 
In some ])arishes a habit of later marriages is 
noticed; and in many places, where it is not men¬ 
tioned, it may be fairly inferred from the propor¬ 
tion of births and marriages and other circum¬ 
stances. The writer of the account of the parish 
of Elgin,* in enumerating the general causes of 
depopulation in Scotland, speaks of the discou¬ 
ragement of marriage from the union of farms, 
and the consequent emigration of the flower of 
their young men, of every class and description, 
very few of whom ever return. Another cause 
that he mentions is the discouragement to mar¬ 
riage from luxury; at least, he observes, till 
people are advanced in years, and then a puny 
race of children are produced. “ Hence how 


* Vol. V. p. 1. 
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“ many men of every description remain single ? 
“ and how many young women ofevery rank are 
“ never married, who in the beginning of this cen- 
“ tury, or even so late as 1745, would have been 
“ the parents of a numerous and healthy pro- 
“ geny ?” 

In those parts of the country where the popu¬ 
lation has been rather diminished by the introduc¬ 
tion of grazing, or an improved system of hus¬ 
bandry which requires fewer hands, this effect 
has chiefly taken place; and I have little doubt 
that in estimating the decrease of the population 
since the end of the last, or the beginning of the 
present century, by the proportion of births at the 
different periods, ihey have fallen into the error 
which has been particularly noticed with regard 
to Switzerland and France, and have in conse¬ 
quence made the diflerence greater than it really 
is* 

The general inference on this subject which I 
should draw from the different accounts is, that 
the marriages are rather later than formerly. 
There are however some decided exceptions. In 
those parishes where manufactures have been in¬ 
troduced, which afibrd employment to children as 
soon as they have reached their Gth or 7 th year, 

* One writer takes notice of tliis circumstance, and observes, 
that formerly the births seem to have borne a greater prcjportion 
to the whole population than at present. Probably, lie says, 
more were born, and there was a greater mortality. Parish ol 
Moinquitter, vol. vi. p. 12). * 
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a habit of marrying early naturally follows; and 
while the manufacture continues to flourish and 
increase, the evil arising from it is not very per¬ 
ceptible ; though humanity must confess with a 
sigh, that one of the reasons why it is not so per¬ 
ceptible is, that room is made for fresh families 
by the unnatural mortality which takes place 
among the children so employed. 

There are other parts of Scotland however, 
particularly the Western Isles, and some parts of 
the Highlands, where population has considerably 
increased from the subdivision of possessions; 
and where perhaps the marriages may be earlier 
than they were formerly, though not caused by 
the introduction of manufactures. Here the po¬ 
verty which follows is but too conspicuous. In 
the account of Delting in Shetland,* it is re¬ 
marked that the people marry very young, and are 
encouraged to do this by their landlords, who 
wish to have as many men on their grounds as 
possible, to prosecute the ling fishery; but that 
they generally involve themselves in debt and 
large families. The writer further observes, that 
formerly there were some old regulations called 
country acts, by one of which it was enacted, that 
no pair should marry unless possessed of 40/, 
Scots of free gear. This regulation is not now 
enforced. It is said that these regulations were 
approved and confirmed by the parliament of 
Scotland in the reign of Queen Mary or James VI, 


Vol. i. j). 
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In the account of Bressay Burra and QuarfF in 
Shetland,* it is observed that the farms are very 
small, and few have a plough. The object of 
the proprietors is to have as many fishermen on 
their lands as possible—a great obstacle to im¬ 
provements in agriculture. They fish for their 
masters, who either give them a fee totally inade¬ 
quate, or take their fish at a low rate. The writer 
remarks, that " in most countries llie increase of 
“ population is reckoned an advantage, and justly. 
“ It is however the reverse in the present state of 
“ Shetland. The farms are s|)lit. The young 
" men are encouraged to marry without having 
” any stock. The consequence is poverty and 
“ distress. It^is believed that there is at present 
“ in these islands double the number of people 
“ that they can properly maintain.” 

The writer of the account of Auchterderran,j' 
in the county of Fife, says, that the meagre food 
of the labouring man is unecjual to oppose the 
effects of incessant hard labour upon his consti¬ 
tution, and by this means his frame is worn down 
before the time of nature’s appointment; and adds, 
“ That people continuing voluntarily to enter upon 
“ such a hard situation by marrying, shews how 
“ far the union of the sexes and the love of inde- 

pendence are principles of human nature.” In 
this observation, perhaps the love of independence 


* Vol. X. p. 19-t. 
"t Vol. i. p. 4-19, 
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had better have been changed for the love of 
progeny. 

The island of Jura* appears to be absolutely 
overflowing with inhabitants in spite of constant 
and numerous emigrations. There are sometimes 
50 or 60 on a farm. The writer observes, that 
such a swarm of inhabitants, where manufactures 
and many other branches of industry are unknown, 
are a very great load upon the proprietors, and 
useless to the state. 

Another writer! is astonished at the rapid in¬ 
crease of population, in spite of a considerable 
emigration to America in 1770, and a large drain 
of young men during the late war. He thinks it 
difficult to assign adecpiate causes for it; and ob¬ 
serves, that, if the population continue to increase 
in this manner, unless some employment be found 
for the people, the country will soon be unable to 
support them. And in the account of the parish 
of Callander,']; the writer says, that the village.s of 
this place, and other villages in similar situations, 
are filled with naked and starving crowds of 
people, who are pouring dhwn for shelter or for 
bread ; and then observes, that whenever the po¬ 
pulation of a town or village exceeds the industry 
of its inhabitants, from that moment the place 
must decline. 

A very extraordinary instance of a tendency to 

* Vol. xir, p. ?>\ 7 . 

t Parish of LoL-halsh, rouiity of Ross, vol. xi. p. 422. 

I Vol. xi. p. .'■>71. 
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rapid increase occurs in the register of the parish 
of Duthil,* in the county of Elgin; and as errors 
of excess are liot so probable as errors of omission, 
it seems to be worthy of attention. The propor¬ 
tion of annual births to the whole population is as 
1 to 12, of marriages as 1 to 55, and of deaths the 
same. The births are to the deaths as 70 to 15, 
or 4^ to 1. We may suppose some inaccuracy 
respecting the number of deaths, which seems to 
err on the side of defect; but the very extraordi¬ 
nary proportion of the annual births, amounting 
to -jV of the whole population, seems not to be 
easily liable to error; and the other circumstances 
respecting the jiarish tend to confirm the state¬ 
ment. Out of p, population of 830, there were 
only three bachelors, and each marriage yielded 
seven children. Yet with all this, the population 
is supposed to have decreased considerably since 
1745,; and it appears that this excessive tendency 
to i^rease had been occasioned by an excessive 
tendency to emigrate. The writer mentions very 
great emigrations ; and observes, that whole tribes, 
who enjoyed the comforts of life in a reasonable 
degree, had of late years emigrated from different 
parts of Scotland, from mere humour, and a fan¬ 
tastical idea of becoming their own masters and 
freeholders. 

Such an extraordinary proportion of births, 
caused evidently by habits of emigration, shews 
the extreme difficulty of depopulating a country 


* Vol. iv. ji, 308, 
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merely by taking away a part of its people. Take 
but away its industry, and the sources of its sub¬ 
sistence, and it is done at once. 

It may be observed that in this parish the aver¬ 
age number of children to a marriage is said to 
be seven, though from the jjroportion of annual 
births to annual marriages it would appear to be 
only 4-2. This difference occurs in many other 
parishes, from which wo may conclude that the 
writers of these accounts very judiciously adopted 
some other mode of calculation, than the mere 
uncorrcctcd proportion of annual births to mar¬ 
riages ; and probably founded the results they 
give, either on personal inquiries, or researches 
into their registers, to rind the number of children, 
which had been born to each mother in the course 
of her marriage. 

The women of Scotland appear to be prolific. 
The average of 6 children to a marriage is^ fre¬ 
quent; and of 7, and even 7 not very uncomiiion. 
One instance is very curious, as it appears as if 
this number was actually living to each marriage, 
which would of course imply, that a much greater 
number had been and would be born. In the 
parish of Nigg,* in the county of Kincardine, the 
account says, that there arc 57 land families, and 
405 children, which gives nearly 7-^ each; 42 
fisher families, and 314 children, nearly 74- each; 
(4f the land families which have had no children 
there were 7 ; of the fishers, none. If this state- 


* Vol. vii. }). 19-1. 
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ment be just, I should conceive that each marriage 
must have yielded, or would yield, in the course 
of its duration, as many asj) or 10 births. 

When from any actual survey it appears, that 
there are about 3 living children to each marriage, 
or 5 persons, or only 44 to a house, which are 
very common proportions, we must not infer that 
the average number of births to a marriage is not 
much above 3. We must recollect, that all the 
marriages or establishments of the present year 
are of course without children, all of the year 
before have only one, all of the year before 
that can hardly be expected to have as many 
as two, and all of the fourth year will certainly, 
in the natural qourse of things, have less than 
three. One out of five children is a very unusu¬ 
ally small proportion to lose in the course of ten 
years; and after ten years, it may be supposed 
that the eldest begin to leave their parents; so 
that if each marriage be supposed accurately to 
yield 5 births in the course of its duration, the 
families which had increased to their full comple¬ 
ment would only have four children; and a very 
large proportion of those which were in the earlier 
stages of increase would have less than three ;* 
and consequently, taking into consideration the 
number of families where one of the parents may 
be supposed to be dead, I much doubt whether in 
this case a survey would give 4 J to a family. In 

• It has been calculated that, on an average, the difference of 
age in the children of the same family is about two years. 
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the parish of Duthil,* already noticed, the number 
of children to a marriage is mentioned as 7, and 
the number of persons to a house as only 5. 

The poor of Scotland are in general supported 
by voluntary contributions, distributed under the 
inspection of the minister of the parish; and it 
appears, upon the whole, that they have been 
conducted with considerable judgment. Having 
no claim of right to relief, ! and the supplies, from 
the mode of their collection, being necessarily un¬ 
certain, and never abundant, the poor have consi¬ 
dered them merely as a last resource in cases of 
extreme distress, and not as a fund on which they 
might safely rely, and an adequate portion of 
which belonged to them by the laws of their 
country in all difficulties. 

The consecpiencc of this is, that the common 
people make very considerable exertions to avoid 
the necessity of applying for such a scanty and 
precarious relief. It is observed, in many of the 
accounts, that they seldom fail of making a pro¬ 
vision for sickness and for age ; and, in general, 
the grown-up children and relations of persons, 
who are in danger of falling u])on the parish, step 
forward, if they are in any way able, to prevent 


* Vol. iv. p. 308. 

t It has lately been staled in Parliament, that the poor-laws of 
Scotland arc not materially dift'erent from those of England, though 
they have been very ditlercntly understood and executed; but, 
whatever may be the laws on the subject, the practice is generally 
as here represented; and it is the practice alone that concerns the 
present question. 
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such a degradation, which is universally consi¬ 
dered as a disgtace to^the family. 

The writers of the accou|its of tiie different pa¬ 
rishes frequently reprobate”" in very strong terms 
the system of Englisli assessments for the poor, 
and give a decided preference to the Scotch inode 
of relief. In the account of Paisley,* though a 
manufacturing town, and with a numerous poor, 
the author still reprobates the English system, 
and makes an observation on this subject, in which 
perhaps he goes too far. He says, that, though 
there are in no country such large contributions 
for the poor as in England, yet there is no where 
so great a number of them; and their condition, 
in comparison p.f of other countries, is truly 

most miserable. ' 

In the account of Caerlavcrock,j' in answer to 
the questio^i. How ought the poor to be supplied ? 
it is most judiciously remarked, ” that distress and 
“ poverty multiply in proportion to the funds 
“ created to relieve them; that the measures of 
“ charity ought to remain invisible, till the mo- 
“ ment when it is necessary that they ,s|>ould be 
“ distributed ; that in the country parishes of 
“ Scotland in general, sn»all occasional voluntary 
“ collections are sufficient; that the Icgi.slature has 
“ no occasiog. to interfere to augment the stream, 
“ which is already copious enough; in fine, that 
“ the estah^^ment of a poor’s rate would not only 

* Vf(). vii. p. 74. 

■\ Id. vi. p. 21. 
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“ be unnecessary but hurtful, as it would tend to 
“ oppress the landholder, without bringing relief 
“ on the poor.”' 

These, upon the whole, appear to be the pre¬ 
vailing opinions of the clergy of Scotland. There 
are, however, some exceptions; and the system 
of assessments is sometimes approved, and the 
establishment of it recommended. But this is not 
to be wondered at. In many of these parishes the 
experiment had never been made; and without 
being thoroughly aware of the principle of popu¬ 
lation from theory, or having fully seen the evils 
of poor-laws in practice, nothing seems, on a first 
view of the subject, more natural than the pro¬ 
posal of an assessment, to which th^uncharitable, 
as well as the charitable, should be made to con¬ 
tribute according to their abilities, and which 
might be increased or diminished, according to 
^he wants of the moment. 

The endemic and epidemic diseases in Scotland 
fall chiefly, (,as is usual, on the poor. The scurvy 
is in some places extremely troublesome and in¬ 
veterate ; and in others it arises to a contagious 
leprosy, the efi’ects of which are always dreadful, 
and not unfrequenlly mortal. One writer calls it 
the scourge and bane of human nature.* It is 
generally attributed to cold and wet situations, 
meagre and unwholesome food, impure air from 
damp and crowded houses, indolent. habits, and 
the want of attention to cleanliness. 

* Parishes of Forbes and Kcarii, County of Aberdeen, vol. x.i. 
p. 1«9. 
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*^0 tlw. same causfes, in a greatmeasnre, are at¬ 
tributed the r,K^iumatis|iis which^are general, and 
the consumptienS which ai^Cfreqhent among the 
coiiimbn pec^le. WIjenevCT, in any place, from 
particular circumstances, the condition of the poor 
has been rendered worse, these disorders, parti¬ 
cularly the latter, have been observed to prevail 
with greater force. 

Low nervous fevers, and others of a more vio¬ 
lent and fatal nature, are frequently epidemic, and. 
sometimes take off considerable numbers; but the 
most fatal epidemic, since the extinction of the 
plague which formerly visited Scotland, is the 
small-pox, the returns of which are, in many 
places, at reg^ar intervals; in others, irregular, 
but seldom at agreater distance than 7 or 8 yearsP 
Its ravages are dreadful, though in some parishes 
not so fat^ as they were some time ago, -The 
prejudices against inoculation are stilLgreat; and 
as the mode of treatment must almos^j.necessarily 
^be bad in small and crowded houses, iihd tl|p cus¬ 
tom of visiting each other during the diso^dBrjljll 
stfbsists in many places, it may be ini^^edyBiat 
the mortality must be considerable, andi the chil¬ 
dren of the poor the principal sufferers, some 
parishes of the Western Isles and the Highlands, 
the numbei^^persons to a house has increased 
from 4ia^i^^lo 6^ and 7. It is evident, that if 
such a ci^^derable increase, withouf the proper 
accomnj®afions for it, cannot generate the dis¬ 
ease, it must give to its devastations tenfold force 
when it arrives. 
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Scotland has at all times been subject to y^ars 
of scarcity, and qccasionaljy even to dreadful fa¬ 
mines. The years 1635, 1680, 1688, the con¬ 
cluding years of the 16th century, th'e years 1740, 
1756, 1766, 1778, 1782, and 1783, are all men- 
■Itioned, in different places, as years of very great 
sufferings from want. In the year 1680, so many 
families perished from* this cause, that for' six 
miles, in a well-inhabited extent, there was not a 
smoke remaining.* The seven years at the end . 
of the 10th century were called the ill years. The 
writer of the account of the parish of Mont- 
quhitterf says, that of 16 families, on a farm in 
that neighbourhood, 13 were extinguished; and 
on another, out of 169 individuals; „only 3 families 
^he ^proprietors included) survived. Extensive 
farms, now containing a hundred souls, being en¬ 
tirely desolated, were converted into<'a sheep- 
walk. The inhabitants of the parish in general 
were diminished by death to one-half, or, as some 
affirm, ^ to (itte-fourth of the preceding number. . 
Uuitt 1709 many farms were waste. In 1740^^ 
anot«4r.8^Son of scarcity occurred; and the ut¬ 
most miseiry was felt by the poor, though it fell 
short of death. Many offered in vain to serve for 
their bread. Stout men accepted thankfully two 
pence a-day in full for their work. jG^at distress 
was also suffered in 1782 and 1/^® but none 


died. ** If a? this critical period,” the^^or says, 


* Parish of Duthil. vol. iy. p. .308. 
Vol. vi. p. 121. 

nil 
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“ the American war had not ceased ; if the copious 
“ magazines, particularly o( pease, provided for 
“ the navy, had" not been brought to sale, what a 
“ scene of desolation and horror would have been 
“ exhibited in this country !” 

Many similar descriptions occur in different 
parts of the Statistical Account ; but these will 
be sufficient to shew the nature and intensity of 
the distress which has been occasionally felt from 
want. 

The year 1783 depopulated some parts of the 
Highlands, and is mentioned as the reason why in 
these places the number of people was found to 
have diminished since Dr. Webster's survey. Most 
of the small fermer.s in general, as might be ex¬ 
pected, were absolutely ruined by the scarcity; 
those of this description in the Highlands were 
obliged to emigrate to the Lowlands as common 
labourers,* in search of a precarious support. Jn 
some parishes, at the time of the last survey, the 
effect of the ruin of the farmers, during this bad 
.year, was still visible in their depressed condition, 
and the increased poverty and misery of the com¬ 
mon people, which is a necessary consequence 
of it. 

In the account of the parish of Grange,f in the 
county of Banff, it is observed, that the year 1783 
put a ^top to"^all improvements by green crops, 
and made the farmers think of nothing but raising 


* P.'U'isli of Kincardine, County of Ross, vol. iii, p. 505. 
t Vol, ix. p. .'ioO. ' 
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grain. Tenants were most of them ruined. Be¬ 
fore this period, consumptions were not near so 
frequent as they have been since. This may be 
justly attributed to the effects of the scarcity and 
bad victual in the year 1783, to the long inclement 
harvests in 1782 and 1787, in both which seasons 
the labourers were exposed to much cold and wet 
during the three mouths that the harvests con¬ 
tinued; but |)rincipally to the change that has 
taken place in the manner of living among the 
lower ranks. Formerly every householder could 
command a draught of small beer, and killed a 
sheep now and then out of his own little flock; 
but now the case is different. The frequent want 
of the necessaries of life among the poor, their 
damp and stinking houses, and dejection of mind 
among the middling classes, appear to be the 
principal causes of the prevailing distempers and 
mortality of this ])arisli. Young people are cut 
ofl’ by eonsmnptions, and the more advanced by 
dropsies andmervous fevers. 

The state of this parish, which, though there 
arc others like it, may be considered as an ex¬ 
ception to the average state of Scotland, was, 
without doubt, occasioned by the ruin of the 
tenants; and the clfcct is not to be wmndered at, 
as no greater evil can easily happen to a country, 
than the loss of agricultural stock and capital. 

We mav observe that the diseases of this parish 
are said to have increased, in consequence of the 
scarcity and bad victual of 1783. The same cir¬ 
cumstance is noticed in many other parishes; and 

11 n 2 
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it is remarked, that though few people died of 
absolute famine^ yet that mortal diseases almost 
imiyersally folfow'ed. 

It is remarked als<c^:in some parishes, that the 
number of the births and marriages is affected by 
years of scarcity and plenty. 

Of the pariaii of Dingwall,* in the county of 
Ross, it is observed that, after the scarcity of 
1783, the births were 16 below the average, and 
14 below the lowest number of late years. The 
year 1787 was a year of plenty; and the following 
year the births increased in a similar proportion, 
and were 17 above the average, and 11 above the 
highest of the other years. 

In the account of ])unrossness,t in Orkney, 
the writer says that the annual number of mar¬ 
riages depends much on the seasons. In good 
years they may amount to thirty or upwards; 
but, when crops fail, will hardly come up to the 
half of that number. * 

The whole increase of Scotland, since the time 
of Dr, Webster's survey in 1755, is about 260,000,;]; 
for which a proportionate provision has been made 
in the improved state of agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures, and in the increased cultivation of potatoes, 
which in some places form two-thirds of thb diet 


* 'Voli 111. p. 1. 
t VoU vii. p. 33 1. 

t According to the returns in the enumeration of 1800, the whole 
population of Scotland was above 1,590,000, aijd tUereforc the 
increase up to that time was above 320,000. In 18l0;:|be popu¬ 
lation wai 1,805,688; and in 1820, 2,093,45 6.^ ♦ ‘ 
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of the common people. It has been calculated 
that the half, of the surplus of births in Scot¬ 
land is drawn off in emigrations; and it cannot 
be doubted that this drain tends greatly to relieve 
the country, and to improve the condition of those 
which remain. Scotland is certainly still over¬ 
peopled, but not so much as it ^was a century 
or half a century ago, when it contt^ined fewer 
inhabitants. 

The details of the population of Ireland are but 
little known. I shall only observe therefore, that 
the extended use of potatoes has allowed of a very 
rapid increase of it during the last century. But 
the cheapness of this nourishing root, and the 
small piece of ground which, under this kind of 
cultivation, will in average years produce the 
food for a family, joined to the ignorance and de¬ 
pressed state of the ])eople, which have prompted 
ikem to follow their inclinations with no other 
prospect tlfen an immediate bare subsistence, 
have encouraged marriage to such a degree, that 
the population is pushed much beyond the in¬ 
dustry and present resources of the country; and 
the consequence naturally is, that the lower 
classes of people arc in the most impoverished and 
miserable state. The checks to the population 
are of course chiefly of the positive kind, aad arise 
from the diseases occasioned by squalid poverty, 
by damp and wretched cabins, by bad and insuffi¬ 
cient clothing, and occasional want. To these 
positive checks have, of late years, been added 
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the vice and misery of intestine commotion, of 
civil war, and o£,martial law. 


1825. 

According t^the late enumeration in 1821, the 
population of Ireland amounted to (5,801,827, and 
in 1095 it was estimated only at 1,034,000. If 
these numbers be correct it affords ah example 
of continued increase for 125 years together, at such 
a rate as to double the population in about 45 
years—a more rapid increase than has probably 
taken place in any other country of Europe, (iunug 
the same length of time. 

In the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, it 
would be very interesting to know the average 
mortality, and the proportions of birtlis and mar¬ 
riages to the population. But unfortunately ho 
correct parochial registers have beA kept, imd 
the information, however much to be desired, is 
unatlainable. 
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CHAP. XI. 


On the 1'nuij'uhu‘ss of Murriages. 

T would be exlrciucly desirable to be able to 
deduce from tlie registers of births, deaths and 
marriages in diflerent countries, and the actual po- 
jmlation with the rate of increase, the real pro- 
lifiekncss of marriages, and tlic true proportion of 
the born which lives to marry. Perhaps the 
])roblein may not be ca])able of an accurate solu¬ 
tion; but we shall make .some approximation 
towards it, and be able to account for some of the 
difticulties which aj)pear in many regi.stcrs, if wc 
attend to the following considerations. 

, It should be })rcmised, however, that in the 
registers of mo.^t countries there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the omissions in the births and deaths 
are 'greater than m the marriages; and conse¬ 
quently, that the jirc'portion of marriages is almost 
always given too great. In the enumerations 
which have lately taken jdace in this country, while 
it is supposed with reason that the registry of 
marriages is nearly correct, it is known with cer¬ 
tainty that there are very great omissions in the 
births and deaths; and it i.s probable that similar 
omissions, though not perhaps to the same extent, 
prevail in other countrie.^. 
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If we suppose a country where the po])ulation 
is stationary, where there are no emigrations, 
immigrations, oflillegitimate children, and where 
th^ registers *of birth»4deaths and marriages are 
accurate, and continue always in the same pro- 
portion to the population, then the proportion of 
the annual bir^s to the annual marriages will 
express the number of children born to each mar¬ 
riage, including second and third marriages, and 
when corrected for second and third tnarriages, 
it will also express the proportion of the born 
which lives to marry, once or oftener; while the 
annual mortality will accurately express the ex¬ 
pectation of life. 

But if the population be either increasing or 
decreasing, and the births, deaths and marriages 
increasing or decreasing in the .same ratio, such 
a movement will nece.ssarily disturb all the pro¬ 
portions, because the events which arc contenv- 
pora^ in the registers are not contemporary in 
the order of nature, and an increase or decrease 
must have been taking place in the interval. 

In the first place, the births of any year cannot 


in the order of nature have come fitotn j|he con¬ 
temporary marriages, but must have beeiii derived 
principally from the marriages of preceding ytiftrs. 

To form a judgment then of the pj:<|||fickne 9 S of 
marriages taken as they occur, inc^^hg second 
and third marriages, let us cutofFacertain period of 
the registers of any country (30 years for instanon) 


and inquire what is the number of births ^hich 
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has been produced by all the riiarriages included 
in the period cut off- It is evident, that with 
the marriages at the beginning lit the period will 
be arranged a number of tWrths proceeding from 
marriages not included in the period; and at the 
end, a number of births produced by the mar¬ 
riages included in the period \^ill be found ar¬ 
ranged with the marriages of a succeeding period. 
Now, if we could subtract the former number, 
and add the latter, we should obtain exactly all 
the births' produced by the marriages of the 
period, and of course the real prolifickness of those 
marriages. If the population be stationary, the 
nuiBh®r of births to be added would exactly equal 
the number to be subtracted, and the proportion 
of births to marriages, as found in the registers, 
would exactly represent the real prolifickness of 
marriages. But if the po\)ulation be either in¬ 
creasing or decreasing, the number to be added 
would never be equal to the number to b^ sub¬ 
tracted, and the ])roportion of births to marriages 
in ‘the registers would never truly represent the 
prolifickness of marriages. In an increasing po- 
pulatioj^i^the number to be added would evidently 
be grpdter than the number to be subtracted, 
awil'of eeurse the proportion of births to mar¬ 
riages as l^nd in the registers would always be 
too smalbifec^ represent the true prolifickness of 
marriagwil !/Vnd the contrary effect would lake 
place in a decreasing population. The question 
thevj^for^ is, what^we are to add, and what to 
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subtract, when the births and deaths are not 
equal. 

The average-ptoportion of births to marriages 
in Europe is about 4 to 1. Let us suppose, for 
the sake of illustration, that each marriage yields 
four. children, one every other year.* In this 
case it is evident that, wherever we begin the 
period in the registers, the marriages of the pre¬ 
ceding eight years will only have produced half 
of their births, and the other half will be arranged 
with the marriages included in the period, and 
ought to be subtracted from them. In the same 
manner the marriages of the last eight years of 
the period will only have produced half of their 
births, and the other half ought to be added. 
But half of the births of any eight years may be 
considered as nearly equal to all the births of the 
succeeding 3-:l years. In instances of the most 
rapid increase it will rather exceed the births oC 
the liiext,3-|- years, and, in cases of slow increase, 
approach towards the births of the next 4 years. 
The mean therefore may be taken at 3^ years."]' 
Consequently, if we subtract the births of the first 
3-| years of the period, and add the births of the 

years subsequent to the period, we shall have 

* In the statistical account of Scotland it is said, that the ave¬ 
rage distance between the children of the Saihe .-f^ily has been 
calculated to be about two years. 

f According to the rate of increase which has lately been 
taking place in England (1802,) the period by calculation wouW 
be about 3^ years. 
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a number of births nearly equal to the births 
produced by all the marriages included in the 
period, and of course the prolMckness of these 
marriages. But if the pepnlation of a country be 
increasing regularly, and the births, deaths and 
marriages continue always to bear the same pro¬ 
portion to each other, and to the whole popula¬ 
tion, it is evident that all the births of any period 
will bear the same proportion to all the births of 
any other^period of the same extent, taken a cer¬ 
tain number of years later, as the births of any 
single year, or an average of five years, to the 
births of a single year, or an average of five years, 
taft^ the same number of years later; and the 
same will be true with regard to the marriages. 
And consequently, to estimate the jrrolifickness 
of marriages, we have only to compare the mar¬ 
riages of the present year, or average of five years, 
•with the births of a subsequent year, or average 
of five years, taken 3 years later. 

have suj)posed, in the present instance, 
that each marriage yields four births; but the 
average proportion of births to marriages in Eu¬ 
rope is 4 to 1 ;* and as the population of Europe 
is kn 9 wn to be increasing at present, the proli- 
ficl^ess of marriages must be greater than 4. If, 
allowing for this circumstance, we take the 
distance ^ 4 years instead of 3| years, we 
may not be far from the truth. And though 

' The t^iic proportion will be preater, if, as before stated, there 
is i'eA|^ to believe that in all registers the omissions in the births 
and deaths ace more nurocrons than in the marriages. 
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undoubtedly the' period will differ in different 
countries, yet it will not differ so much as we 
might -at first imagine; because in countries 
where the marriages are more prolific, the births 
generally follow at shorter intervals, and where 
they are less prolific, at longer intervals; and 
with different degrees of prolifickness, the length 
of the period might still remain the same.* 

It will follow from these observations, that the 
more rapid is the increase of population, the more, 
will the real prolifickness of marriages exceed the 
proportion of births to marriages in the registers. 
The rule which has been here laid down at¬ 
tempts to estimate the prolifickness of marriages 
taken as they occur; but this prolifickness should 
be carefully distinguished from the prolifickness 
of first marriages or of married women, and still “ 
more from the natural prolifickness of women in 
general taken at the most favourable age. It is 
probable, that the natural prolifickness of women 
is nearly the same in most parts of the world; but 
the prolifickness of marriages is liable to be af¬ 
fected by a variety of circumstances peculiar to 
each country, and particularly by the number of 
late marriages. In all countries the second, and 
third marriages alone form a most important con- 


* In places where there are many migrations dof people, the 
calculations will of eoursc be disturbed. In towns, particularly, 
where there is a frequent change of inhabitants, and where 
it often happens that the marriages of the people in the ncigh- 
boiuring eountry aie celebrated, the inferences from tbe proportion 
of births to niairiages arc not to be depended on. 
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sideration, and materially influence the average 
proportions. According to Sussmilch, in all Po¬ 
merania, from 1748 to 1756 both included, the 
number of persons who married were 5G,956, and 
of these 10,586 were widows and widowers.* 
According to Buscbing, in Prussia and Silesia, for 
the year 1781, out of 29,308 persons who married, 
4,841, were widows and widowers,"j'and conse¬ 
quently the proportion of marriages will be given 
full one sixth too much. In estimating the proli- 
fickness of married women, the number of illegi¬ 
timate births ;}: would tend, though in a slight 
degree, to counterbalance the overplus of mar¬ 
riages ; and as it is found that the number of 
widowers who marry again, is greater than the 
number of widows, the whole of the correction 
should not on this account be applied; but in 
estimating the proportion of the born which lives 
• to marry from a comparison of the marriages with 
the births or deaths, which is what we are now 
about to proceed to, the Avhole of this correction 
is always necessary. 

•It is obvious, in the second place, that the 
marriages of any year can never be contem¬ 
porary^ with the births from which they have 
reihlted, but must always be at such a dis¬ 
tance from them as is equal to the average age 

■* Gottlictie Ordnung, vol. i. tables, ji. 1)8. 

+ Sussmilch, vol. iii. tables, p. 1)5. 

t In France, before the revolution, the proportion of illegiti¬ 
mate girths was of the whole number. Probably it is less in 
this -country. 
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of marriage. If the population be increasing, 
the marriages of the present year have resulted 
from a smaller number of births than the births of 
the present year, and of course the marriages, 
compared with the contemporary births, will al¬ 
ways be too few to represent the proportion of 
the born which lives to marry ; and the contrary 
will take place if the population be decreasing; 
and, to find this proportion, we must compare the 
marriages of any year with the births of a previ¬ 
ous year at the distance of the average age of 
marriage. 

But on account of the distance of this period, 
it may be often more convenient, though it is not 
essentially so correct, to compare the marriages 
with the contemporary deaths. The average age of 
marriage will almost always be much nearer to the 
average age of death than marriage is to birth; 
and consequently the annual marriages compared, 
with the contemporary annual dcafhs will much 
more nearly represent the true proportion of the 
born living to marry, than the marriages compared 
with the births.* The marriages compared w^th 

* Dr. Price very justly says (f)bscrv. on llevcrs. Pay. vol. i. 
p. .2(59. 4th. edit.) “ that the gencrid cftcct of an increase ivhilc it 
“ is going on in a country is to render tlie proportion of persons 
“ marrying anuiudly, to the annual dcutlis greater and to the iiu- 
“ nual births less than the tnie- proportion inariying out of any 
“ given number born. 'J'bis proportion generally lies between the 
“ other two pioporfion.s, but always nearest the first.’’ In these 
obscrvivtloiis I entirely agree with him, but in a note to this pas¬ 
sage he a])pears to me to fall into an enor. He says, lhat if the 
prolifiekness of marriages be increased (the prukibitUies of life and 
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the births, after a proper allowance has been 
made for second and third marriages, can never 
represent the true proportion of the born living 
to marry, unless when the population is abso¬ 
lutely stationary ; but although the population be 
increasing or decreasing, the average age of mar¬ 
riage may still be equal to the average of death ; 
and in this case the marriages in the registers 
compared with the contemporary deaths, (after the 
correction for second or third marriages,; will nearly 
represent the true proportion of the born living to 
marry.* Generally, however, when an increase 

fhcciicoiiragciiiail to reinahiing tbc i>amc) bdtli Ibc ftiinual 

birtbs and liurials would iiicrcusc in proportion to the annual wed* 
dings. 'I'liat the proportion of annual birtlis would increase is 
certainly true; and I here .-icknowledge iny error in differing from 
Dr. Price on this point in iny last edition ; but I .still think that 
the proportion of buriats to weddings would not necessarily increase 
under tlie circunistaiices here sup|«)M‘d. 

^ The rc.ason why the pro|>ortion of birtbs to weddings incrciises 
i', that the births occurring In the order of natiiri; considerably 
prior to the marriages which result from tlieni, tbeir Increase will 
affect llie register of birtbs much more than the contemporary 
register of luarriaijes. lint the same reason by no lucans holds 
with regard to the <leaths, the avenge age of which is generally 
later than the age of marriage. And in this case, after the first 
interval between birth ami marriage, tbc pcrniauciit effect would 
be, that the register of marriages would be more affected by the 
increase of births than the contemporary register of deaths; and 
eonse<juently the propoitiou of the burials to the weddings would 
be rather dccreaseil than increased, bmin not attending to the 
circumstance that the avenigc age of marriage may often be con- 
^dcrably earlier than the mean age ol death, thcgeneral conclusion 
alsO| which Dr. Price draws in this note docs not appear to be 
strictly eofrert. 

• The reader will be aware that, as all the born must die, deaths 
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of population is going forwards, the average age 
of marriage is less than the average of death, and 
then the proportion of marriages, compared with 
the contemporary deaths, will be too great to re¬ 
present the true proportion of the born living to 
marry; and, to find this proportion, we must 
compare the marriages of any particular year 
with the deaths of a subsequent year at such a 
distance from it in the registers, as-is equal to the 
difference between the average age of marriage 
and the average age of death. 

There is no nece.ssary connection between 
the average age of marriage and the average 
age of death. In a country, the resources of 
which will allow of a rapid increase of popula¬ 
tion, the expectation of life or the average age of 
death may be extremely high, and yet the age of 
marriage be very early; and the marriages then, 
compared with the contemporary deaths in the 
registers. Would (even after the correction for 
second and third marriages) be very much too 
great to represent the true proportion of the born 
living to marry. la such a country wc might 
suppose the average slge of death to be 40, and 
the age of marriage only 20; and in this case, 

may in some cases be taken as synonymous \vitli births. If we 
had the deaths registered of all the births which had tsikcii place 
in a country during a certain period, distinguishing the marri^ 
from the unmarried, it is evident that the iiuiiihcr of those who 
died married, compared with the whole number of deaths, wouhl 
accurately cspi-ess the proportion of the births which hud lived to 
marry. 
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which however would be a rare one, the distance 
between marriage and death would be the sante 
as between birth and marriage. 

If we apply these observations to registers in 
general, though we shall seldom be able to obtain 
the true proportion of the born living to marry 
on account of the proportions of births, deaths, 
and marriages not remaining the same, and of our 
not knowing the average age of marriage, yet we 
may draw many useful inferences from the infor¬ 
mation which they contain, and reconcile some 
apparent contradictions; and it will generally be 
found that, in those countries where the marriages 
bear a very large proportion to the deaths, we 
shall see reason to believe that the age of marriage 
is much earlier than the average age of death. 

In the Russian table for the year 1799, pro¬ 
duced by Mr. Tooke, and referred to, p. 317, 
the proportion of marriages to deaths appeared 
to be as 100 to 210. When corrected for second 
and third marriages, by subtracting one sixth 
from the marriages, it will be as l|?0^to 252. 
Fr 9 in which it would seem tp follow, tl^t out of 
252 births 200 of them had lived to marry; but 
we cannot conceive any country to be so healthy 
as that 200 out of 252 should live to marry. If 
however we suppose, what seems to be probable, 
that the age of marriage in Russia is 15 years 
earlier than the expectation of life or the average 
age of death, then, in order to find the proportion 
which lives to marry, we must compare the mar¬ 
riages of the present year with the deaths 15 years 

VOL. I. II 
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later. Supposing the births to deaths to be (as 
stated p. 317) 183 to 100, and the mortality 
1 in 50, the yearly increase will be about -jV of 
the population; and consequently in 15 years the 
deaths will have increased a little above ‘28; and 
the result will be, that the marriages, compared 
with the deaths 15 j'cars later, will be as 100 to 
322. Out of 322 births it will appear that 200 
live to marry, which, from the known healthiness 
of children in Russia, and the early age of mar¬ 
riage, is a possible proportion. The proportion 
of marriages to births, being as 100 to 385, 
the prolifickness of marriages, according to the 
rule laid down, will be as 100 to 411; or each 
marriage will on an average, including second 
and third marriages, produce 4‘11 births. 

The lists given in the earlier part of the chapter 
on Russia are probably not correct. It is sus¬ 
pected with reason, that there are considerable 
omissions both in the births and deaths, but parti¬ 
cularly in the deaths; and consequently the pro¬ 
portion of marriages is given too great. There 
may also be a father reason for this large propor¬ 
tion of marriages in Russia. The Einj)res3 Cathe¬ 
rine, in her instructions for a new code of laws, 
notices a custom prevalent among the peasants, 
of parents obliging their sons, while actually 
children, to marry full-growm women, in order to 
save the expense of buying female slaves. These 
women, it is said, generally become the mistresses 
of the father; and the custom is particularly 
reprobated by the Empress as prejudicial to 
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population. This practice would naturally occa¬ 
sion a more than usual number of second and 
third marriages, and of course more than usually 
increase the proportion of marriages to births in 
the registers. 

In the Transactions of the Society at Philadel¬ 
phia (vol. iii. No. vii. p. there is a paper by 
Mr. Barton, entitled Ohscrvaiious on the Prohahi- 
lity of ]Jfc in tite United States, in which it appears, 
that the proportion of marriages to births is as 1 
to 4 He mcnlions indeed G ',, but his numbers 
give only 4]. As however this proportion was 
taken ])rincipally from t<»wus, it is probable that 
the births are given too low ; and 1 think we may 
very safely take as many as hve for the average 
of towns and country. According to the same 
authority the mortality is about J in 4r); and if 
the population doubles every 25 years, the births 
\Mould be about 1 in 20. The pro])ortion of mar¬ 
riages to deaths would on these suppositions be 
as 1 to 2;'-; and, corrected fur second and third 
marriages, as 1 to 2-7 nearly. But we cannot 
suppose, that out of 27 births 20 should live to 
marry. If however the age of marriage be ten 
yeans earlier than the mean age of death, which 
is highly ])robablc, we must compare the mar¬ 
riages of the pre.sent year with the deaths ten 
years later, in order to obtain the true ])roportion 
of the born which livc.s to marry. According to 
the ])rogrcss of population lierc stated, the increase 
of the deaths in ten years would be a little above 
‘3, and the result will be, that 200 out of 351, or 
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about 20 out of 35, instead of twenty out of 27, 
will live to marry.* The marriages compared 
with the births 4 years later, according to the rule 
laid down, will in this case give 5‘58 for the pro- 
lifickness of marriages. The calculations of Mr. 
Barton respecting the age to which half of the born 
live, cannot possibly be applicable to America in 
general. The registers, on which they are founded, 
are taken from Pliilidelphia and one or two small 

* If the proportions meiitionecl by i\Ir. linrlon be just, the ex¬ 
pectation of life in America is considerably less than in Russia, 
which is the reason that I have taken only ten years for the dif¬ 
ference between the afje of marriage and the age of death, instead 
of fifteen years, as in Russia. Aceording to the mode adojtled 
by Dr. Price, (vol. i. p. -'7i.) of estimating the expectation of life 
in countries the population of which is inereasiiig, this expecta¬ 
tion in Russia wouhi be about .'IS, (births ,_,b, deaths j'„, mean ), 
and .supposing the age of marriage to be ‘Jd, the tiiliereiice would 
be IJ. 

In America tlic expectation of life would, uiion the same jtrlu- 
ciples,bc only (births,-,',,, deaths, -jV-, mean -(); and .sup¬ 
posing the age of mavriage ‘22^,, the, dill'ercnee would be. 10. 

Since this was written, I have seen reason to Irclieve, from some 
calculations of Air. Alilue, actuary to the .‘'un Life A.s,surancc .So¬ 
ciety, that Dr. Price’s mode of estimating the exju’ctation of life 
in countries that are iiirrcasing is by no means correct, and that 
the true expectation of life in sucdi countries lies very much nearer 
the proportion of the annual mortality, than a mean bttwceri the 
annual mortality ami the proportion of annua! hirihs j hut I retail) 
the mean proportion in the calculations of tliis chapter, because I 
find that this mean expresses more nearly the period when the 
deaths will equal the (iresent birth.s, or accord with the present 
marriages, than the dist.auee of the expectation of life. In a pro¬ 
gressive country, where the annual hirtlis considerably c.xcced the 
annual deaths, the period iit which the annmd deaths will equal the 
present annual births is less distant than the cxiicctation of life. 
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towns and villages, which do not appear to be so 
healthy as the moderate towns of Europe, and 
therefore can form no criterion for the country in 
general. 

In England the average proportion of marriages 
to births appears of late years to have been about 
100 to 3o0. If \vc add to the births instead of 

which in the c]ia|)ter on the Checks to Poptda- 
lio/i in England, 1 conjectured miglit be nearly the 
amount of the omissions in the births and deaths, 
this will allow lor the circumstance of illegitimate 
births; and the marriages will then be to the 
births as 1 to 4, to the deaths as 1 to 3,* Cor¬ 
rected lor second and third marriages, the pro- 
])ortion of marriages to deaths will be as 1 to 
3’0. Supjjosing the age of marriage in England 
about 7 years earlier than the mean age of death, 
the increase in these 7 years, aeeuvding to the 
pre.sent j)rogress of population of yearly, 
would be 'OG, aud the ])roj)ortion living to marry 
would be 200 out of 3H1, or rather more than half.j' 
The marriages com})ared with the births four 
years later will give 4‘13() for the prolifickness of 
marriages. 

These instances will be sufficient to shew the 
mode of apj)lyiiig the rules wffiich have been 
given, in order to form a judgment, I'rom registers, 


* This apj)lics to thi’ stale of ji<i|)iil.a!ioi» bi-lorc 1800. 

I Births j'jy, licatlis lucaii jC ; and on tin; supposition that 
the ago of marriage is 28, the diflciviitT u oiild be 7. 
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of the prolifickness of marriages, and the propor¬ 
tion of the born which lives to marry; but it must 
still be remembered that they are only approxi¬ 
mations, and intended rather to explain apparent 
difficukies, than to obtain results which can be 
depended upon as corrcet. 

It will be observed how very important the 
correction for second and third marriages is. 
Supposing each marriage to yield four births, and 
the births and deaths to be equal, it would at first 
appear necessary that, in order to produce this 
effect, exactly half of the born should live to 
marry; but if, on account of the second and third 
marriages, we subtract {- from the marriages, and 
then compare them with the deaths, the propor¬ 
tion will be as 1 to 4 |; and it will appear that, 
instead of one half, it will only be necessary that 
2 children out of 4j should live to marry. Upon 
the same principle, if the births were to the mar¬ 
riages as 4 to 1, and exactly half of the born live 
to marry, it might be supposed at first that the 
population would be stationary; but if w'e sub¬ 
tract -e from the marriages; and then take the 
proportion of deaths to marriages as 4 to 1, wc 
shall find that the deaths in the registers, com¬ 
pared with the marriages, would only be as d-’ 
to 1; and the births would be to the deaths as 4 
to 3’ , or 12 to 10, which is a l(dcrably fast rate 
of increase. 

It should be further observed, that as a much 
greater number of widowers marry again than of 
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widows, if we wish to know the proportion of 
males which lives to marry, we must subtract full 
-}• from the marriages instead of According 
to this correction, if each marriage yielded 4 
births, it would only be necessary that two male 
children out of 5 should live to marry in order to 
keep up the population; and if each marriage 
yielded 5 births, less than one third would be ne¬ 
cessary for this purpose; and so for the other cal¬ 
culations. In estimating the proportion of males 
living to marry, some allowance ought also to be 
made for the greater proportion of male births. 

Three causes appear to operate in producing 
an excess of the births above the deaths; 1. the 
prolifickness of marriages; 2. the proportion of 
the born which lives to marry; and 3. the earli¬ 
ness of these marriages comparc<l with the ex¬ 
pectation of life, or the shortness of a generation 
•by marriage and birth, compared with the passing 
away of a generation by death. This latter cause 
Dr. Price .seems to have omitted to consider. For 
though he very justly says that the rate of increase, 
supposing the prolitic powers the same, depends 
upon the encouragement to marriage, and the ex- 
• 

* Of 2S, ir.'i marriages in Pomerania, .ijfJG-l of the men were 
widowers. Snssinileh, vol. i. tables, p. 98. And according to 
liuscliiug, of l-t,7.>9 marriages in Prussia and Silesia, 8,0/1 ot the. 
men were widowers. Snssmileb, vol iii. tables, )). 9.). Muret 
calculates that 100 men generidly tnarry 110 women. Memoircs 
par la Societe Economitiuc de Itcrne. .Vimec 1, 00, premiere, 
partic, page 30. 
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pectation of a child just born; yet in explaining 
himself, he seems to consider an increase in the 
expectation of life, merely as it affects the increase 
of the number of persons who reach maturity and 
marry, and not as it affects, besides, the distance 
between the age of marriage and the age of death. 
But it is evident that, if there be any principle of 
increase, that is, if one marriage in the present 
generation yields more than one in the next, in¬ 
cluding second and third marriages, the quicker 
these generations are repeated, compared with the 
passing away of a generation by death, the more 
rapid will be the increase. 

A favourable change in either of these three 
causes, the other two remaining the same, will 
clearly produce an effect upon population, and 
occasion a greater excess of the births above the 
deaths in the registers. With regard to the two 
first causes, though an increase in either of them, 
will produce the same kind of effect on the pro¬ 
portion of births to deaths, yet their effects on the 
proportion of marriages to births will be in oppo¬ 
site directions. The greater is the prolifickness 
of marriages, the greater will be the proportion of 
births to marriages; and the greater is the number 
of the born which lives to be married, the less will 
be the proportion of births to marriages.* Con- 

■* Dr. Price himself has insisted strongly upon this, (vol. i. p. 
270. 4th edit.) and yet he says (p. 27.5 ) that healthfulness and pro¬ 
lifickness ai’e probably causes of increase seldom separated, and re¬ 
fers to registers of births and weddings as a proof of it. But 
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sequently, if within certain limits, the prolific¬ 
ness of marriages and the number of the born 
living to marry increase at the same time, the 
proportion of births to marriages in the registers 
may still remain unaltered. And this is the 
reason why the registers of different countries, 
with respect to births and marriages, are often 
found the same under very different rates of in¬ 
crease. 

The proportion of births to marriages, indeed, 
forms no criterion whatever, by which to judge of 
the rate of increase. The population of a country 
may be stationary or declining with a proportion 
of 5 to 1, and may be increasing with some rapi¬ 
dity with a proportion of 4 to 1. But given the 
rate of increase, which may be obtained from other 

thougli tlicse causes may undoubtedly exist together, yet if Dr. 
Price's reasoning be just, such co-cxistcucc cannot possibly be in- 
"ferred from the lists of births and weddings. Indeed the tw(j 
countries, Sweden and France, to the rcgi.sters of which he refers 
as showing the prolifickness of their marriages, are known to be 
by no means remarkably healthy ; and the registers of towns to 
which he alludes, though they may show, ns he intends, a want of 
prolifickness, yet, according to his prc>ious reasoning, show at the 
same time great healthiness, and therclore ought not to be pro- 
dueed as a proof of the absence of both. The general fact that 
Dr. Price Wishes to establish may still remain true, that country 
situations arc both more healthy and more prolific than towns: 
but this fact certainly cannot be inferred nicrely from lists of births 
and mamages. "With regard to the rlift'erent countries of Europe, 
it will geiiernlly be found, that those are the most healthy which 
are the least prolific, and those the most prolific which are the 
least bealtliy. The earlier age of marriage in unhealthy countries 
is the obvious reason of (his fact. 
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sources, it is clearly desirable to find in the re¬ 
gisters a small rather than a large proportion of 
births to marriages; because the smaller this pro¬ 
portion is, the greater must be the proportion of 
the born which lives to marry, and of course the 
more healthy must be the country. 

Crome* observes that, when the marriages of a 
country yield less than 4 births, the population is 
in a very precarious state; and he estimates the 
prolifickness of marriages by the proportion of 
yearly births to marriages. If this observation 
were just, the population of many countries of 
Europe would be in a precarious state, as in many 
countries the proportion of births to marriages in 
the registers is rather below than above 4 to 1. 
It has been shown in what manner this proportion 
in the registers should be corrected, in order to 
make it a just representation of the prolifickness 
of marriages; and if a large part of the born live, 
to marry, and the age of marriage be considerably 
earlier than the expectation of life, such a pro¬ 
portion in the registers is by no means incon¬ 
sistent with a rapid increase. In Russia it has 
appeared that the proportion of births to marriages 
is less than 4 to 1; and yet its population in¬ 
creases faster than that of any other nation in 
Europe. In England the population increases 
more rapidly than in France; and yet in England 
the proportion of births to marriages, when allow¬ 
ance has been made for omissions, is about 4 to 1, 

*■ Ueber die Bcvblkcrung <lcr Europais. Staat. p. 91, 
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in France 4^ to 1. To occasion so rapid a pro¬ 
gress as that which has taken place in America, it 
will indeed be necessary that all the causes of in¬ 
crease should be called into action; and if the 
prolifickness of marriages be very great, the pro¬ 
portion of births to marriages will certainly be 
above 4 to 1: but in all ordinary cases, w'here the 
whole power of procreation has not room to ex¬ 
pand itself, it is surely better that the actual in¬ 
crease should arise from that degree of healthiness 
in the early stages of life which causes a great 
proportion of the born to live to maturity and to 
marry, than from a great degree of i)rolihckness 
accompanied by a great mortality. And conse¬ 
quently in all ordinary cases a proportion of births 
to marriages as 4, or less than 4, to 1 cannot be 
considered as an unfavourable sign. 

It should be observed that it does not follow 
that the marriages of a country are early, or that 
the preventive check to poj)ulation does not pre¬ 
vail, because the greater part of the born lives to 
marry. In such countries as Norway and Swit¬ 
zerland, where half of the born live to above 40, it 
is evident that, though rather more than half live 
to imirry, a large portion of the people between 
the acres of 20 and 40 would be living in an un- 
married slate, and the preventive cheek would ap¬ 
pear to prevail to a great degree. In England it 
is probable that halfof the born live to above 35;* 

*■ At ptesent (IS'J.’i), mill for tlic last ten, or even twenty years, 
tbcrc is reason to licliovo dial halt ol tlio born live to -l.i years. 
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and though rather more than half live to marry, 
the preventive check might prevail considerably 
(as we know it does), though not to the same ex¬ 
tent as in Norway and Switzerland. 

The preventive check is perhaps best measured 
by the smallness of the proportion of yearly births 
to the whole population. The pro])ortion of 
yearly marriages to the ])opulation is only'a just 
criterion in countries similarly circumstanced, but 
is incorrect where there is a difference in the pro- 
lifickness of marriages or in the proportion of the 
population under the age of puberty, and in the 
rate of increase. If all the marriages of a country, 
be they few or many, take place young, and be 
consequently prolific, it is evident that, to produce 
the same proportion of births, a smaller proportion 
of marriages will be necessary; or with the same 
proportion of marriages a greater [)roportion of 
births will be produced. This latter case seems 
to be applicable to France, where both the births 
and deaths are greater than in Sweden, though 
the proportion of marriages is nearly the same, or 
rather less. And when, in two countries com- 
])ared, one of them has a much greater ])art of its 
population under the age of puberty than the 
other, it is evident that any general proj)ortion of 
the yearly marriages to the whole population will 
not imply the .same operation of the preventive 
check among those of a marriageable age. 

It is, in part, the small proportion of the popu¬ 
lation under the age of puberty, as well as the in- 
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flux of strangers, that occasions in towns a greater 
proportion of marriages than in the cpuntry, 
although there can be little doubt that the pre¬ 
ventive check prevails most in towns. The con¬ 
verse of this will also be true; and consequently 
in such a country as America, where half of the 
population is under sixteen, the proportion of 
yearly marriages will not accurately express how 
little the preventive check really operates. 

But on the suppo.sition of nearly the same 
natural prolitickness in the women of most coun¬ 
tries, the smallness of the ju'oportion of births 
will generally indicate, with tolerable exactness, 
the degree in which the preventive check i)revails, 
whether arising j)rincipatly from late, and conse¬ 
quently un})rolilic, marriages, or from a large pro¬ 
portion of the popidafion ai)ove the age of puberty 
dying unmarried. 

7'hat the reader may see at once the rate of in¬ 
crease, and the period of doubling, which would 
re.sult from any observed proportion of births to 
dcath.s, and of the.se to the whole ])opulation, I 
subjoin two tables from Sussmilch, calculated by 
Euler, which 1 believe are very correct. The first 
is cojilined to the supposition of a mortality of 1 
in 3G, and therefore can only be applied to 
countries where such a mortality is known to take 
place. The other is general, depending solely 
upon the proportion which the excess oi the births 
above the burials bears to the whole population, 
and therefore may be applied universally to all 
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countries, whatever may be the degree of their 
mortality. I have now also (1825) added a third 
table as convenient on account of the custom of 
decennial enumerations in this and some other 
countries. It is calculated by the Rev. B. Bridge, 
of Peter House, Cambridge, and shows the rate 
of increase, or period of doubling, from the ob¬ 
served per-centage increase of any ten years, sup¬ 
posing such rate of increase to continue. 

It will be observed that, when the proportion 
between the births and burials is given, the period 
of doubling will be shorter, the greater the mor¬ 
tality ; because the births as well as deaths are 
increased by this supposition, and they both bear 
a greater proportion to the whole population than 
if the mortality were smaller, and there were a 
greater number of ])cople in advanced life. 

The mortality of Russia, according to Mr. 
Tooke, is 1 in 58, and the proportion of births 1 in 
26. Allowing for the omissions in the burials, if 
w^e assume the mortality to be 1 in 52, then the 
births w'ill be to the deaths as 2 to 1, and the 
proportion which the excess of births bears to the 
whole population will be According to 

Table II. the period of doubling will, in this case, 
be about 36 years. But if we were to keep the 

• The proportions lierc mentioned ure different fioni those which 
have been taken from the iuiditiomd (able in Mr. Tooke’s second 
edition; but they arc assumed here as more easily and clearly illus¬ 
trating the suhject. 
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proportion of births to deaths as 2 to 1, and sup¬ 
pose a mortality of 1 in 36, as in Table I., the 
excess of births above the burials would be -jV of 
the whole population, and the period of doubling 
would be only 25 years. 
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TABLE I. 
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TABLE II. continued. 
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TABLE III. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Effects of Epidemics on Registers of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. 

It appears clearly from the very valuable tables 
of mortality, which Sussmilch has collected, and 
which include periods of 50 or 60 years, that all 
the countries of Europe are subject to periodical 
sickly seasons, which check their increase; and 
very few are exempt from those great and wasting 
plagues which, once or tw’ice perhaps in a century, 
sweep off the third or fourth part of their inhabi¬ 
tants. The way in which these periods of mortality 
affect all the general proportions of births, deaths, 
and marriages, is strikingly illustrated in the 
tables for Prussia and Lithuania, from the year 
1692 to the year 1757.* 


• Sussmilch, Gottlichc Oidnung, vol. i. table jou. p. 83 of the 
tables. 
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TABLE IV. 
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The table, from which this is copied, contains 
the marriages, births apj^* deaths for every parti¬ 
cular year during the whole period; but to bring 
it into a smaller compass, I have retained only 
the general average drawn from the shorter pe¬ 
riods of five and four years, except where the 
numbers for the individual years presented any 
i’act worthy of particular observation. The year 
1711, immediately succeeding the great plague, 
is not included by Sussmilch in any general 
average; but he has given the particular numbers, 
and if they be accurate they shew the very sudden 
and prodigious ett'ect of a great mortality on the 
number of marriages. 

Sussmilch calculates that above one third of 
the people was destroyed by the plague; and 
yet, notwithstanding this great diminution of the 
population, it will appear by a reference to the 
'table, that the number of marriages in the year 
1711 was very nearly double the average of the 
six years preceding the plague.* To produce this 

* The number of people before the jilague, according to 
Sussmilch’s Ciileulations, (vol. i. cli. ix. sect, i 73,) was .570,000, 
from which if we .subtract 217,733, the number dying in the 
plague,’ the renmiiulcr, 322,207, will be the population after the 
plague; which, divided by the number of miirriagcs and the 
number of birth.s for the year 1711, make.s the inamages about 
one twenty-sixth part of the population, and the births about one 
tenth part. Such extraordinary proportions could only occur in 
any country in an fhdividual year. If they were to continue, they 
would double the population in less than ten years. It is possible 
that there may be a mistake in the table, and that the births and 
marriagc.s of the plague years are included in the year 1711 j 
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effect, we may suppose that almost all who were 
at the age of puberty were induced, from the 
demand for labour and the number of vacant em¬ 
ployments, immediately to marry. This immense 
number of marriages in the year could not pos¬ 
sibly be accompanied by a great proportional 
number of births, because we cannot suppose 
that the new marriages could each yield more 
than one birth in the year, and the rest must come 
from the marriages which had continued unbroken 
through the plague. We cannot therefore be 
surprised that the proportion of births to mar¬ 
riages in this year should be only 2'7 to 1, or 27 to 
10. But though the proportion of births to mar¬ 
riages could not be great; yet, on account of the 
extraordinary number of marriages, the absolute 
number of births must be great; and as the 
nurtiber of deaths would naturally be small, the 
proportion of births to deaths is prodigious, being 
320 to 100; an excess of births as great, perhaps, 
as has ever been known in America. 

In the next year, 1712, the number of marriages 
must of course diminish exceedingly; because, 
nearly all who were at the age of puberty 
having married the year before, the marriages 
of this year would be supplied principally by 
those who had arrived at this age, subsequent to 
the plague. Still, however, as all who were mar- 

tliough as the deaths are carefully separated, it seems very strange 
that it should be so. It is however a matter of no great import¬ 
ance The other years are sufficient to illustrate the general prin¬ 
ciple. 
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riageable had not probably married the year 
before, the number of marriages in the year 1712 
is great in proportion to the population; and, 
though not much'more than half of the number 
which took place during the preceding year, is 
greater than the average number in the last period 
before the plague. The proportion of births to 
marriages in 1712, though greater than in the 
preceding year, on account of the smaller com¬ 
parative number of marriages, is, w'ith reference 
to other countries, not great, being as 3.6 to 1, or 
3.6 to 10. But the proportion of births to deaths, 
though less than in the preceding year, when so 
very large a proportion of the people married, is, 
with reference to other countries, still unusually 
great, being as 220 to 100; an excess of births, 
which, calculated on a mortality of 1 in 36, would 
double the population of a country (according to 
Table I. page 490) in 2lJ- years. 

From this period the number of annual mar¬ 
riages begins to be regulated by the diminished 
population, and of course to sink considerably 
below the average number of marriages before 
the plague, depending principally on the number 
of persons rising annually to a marriageable state. 
In the year 1720, about nine or ten years after 
the plague, the number of annual marriages, either 
from accident, or the beginning operation of the 
preventive check, is the smallest; and it is at this 
time that the proportion of births to marriages 
rises vfery high. In the period from 1717 to 
1721 the proportion, as appears by the table, is 
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49 to 10; and in the particular years 1719 and 
1720, it is 50 to 10 and 55 to 10. 

Sussmilch draws the attention of his readers 
to the fruitfulness of marriages in Prussia after 
the plague, and mentions the proportion of 50 
annual births to 10 annual marriages as a proof 
of it. There are tlie best reasons from the general 
average for supposing that the marriages in 
Prussia at tins time were very fruitful; but cer¬ 
tainly the proportion of this individual year, or 
even period, is not a sufficient proof of it, being 
evidently caused by a smaller number of mar¬ 
riages taking place in the year, and not by a 
greater number of births.* In the two years 
immediately succeeding the plague, when the 
excess of births above the deaths was so asto¬ 
nishing, the births bore a small proj)ortion to the 
marriages; and according to the usual mode of 
calculation, it would have followed that each 
marriage yielded only 2'7 or if-G children. In 
the last period of the table, (from 1752 to 1756,) 
the births are to the marriages as 5 to 1, and in 
the individual year 1756, as 6‘1 to 1: and yet 
during this period the births are to the deaths 
only as 148 to 100, which could not have been 
the case, if the high proportion of births to mar¬ 
riages had indicated a much greater number of 
births than usual, instead of,a smaller number of 
marriages. 

The variations in the proportion of births to 

* SussimIIcIi, (iottliche Ordming, vol. i. c. v. s. Ixxxvi. p. 175. 
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deaths, in the different periods of 64 years in¬ 
cluded in the table, deserve particular attention. 

If we were to take an average of the four years 
immediately succeeding the plague, the births 
would be to the deaths in the proportion of above 
22 to 10, which, supposing the mortality to be 
1 in 30, would double the population in twenty- 
one years. If we take the twenty years from 
1711 to 1731, the average proportion of the births 
to deaths will appear to be about 17 to 10, a 
jtroportion which (according to Table I. page 496) 
would double the [)opulation in about thirty-five 
years. But if, instead of 20 years, we were to 
take the whole period of 04 years, the average 
proportion of births to deaths turns out to be but 
a little more than 12 to 10; a proportion which 
would not double the population in less than 125 
years. If we were to include the mortality of 
• the plague, or even of the epidemic years 1736 
and 1737, in loo short a ])eriod, the deaths might 
exceed the births, and the population would ap¬ 
pear to be decreasing. 

Sussmik4i'thinks that, instead of 1 in 30, the 
mortality in Prussia, after the ])iague, might be 
1 in <38; and it may appear perhaps to some of 
my readers, that the plenty occasioned by such 
an event ought to make a still greater difference. 
Dr. Short has particularly remarked that an ex¬ 
traordinary healthiness generally succeeds any 
very great mortality;* and I have no doubt that 


* HistoJ'y of Air, Seasons, &c. vol. ii. p. 344. 
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the observation is just, comparing similar ages 
together. But, under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, infants under three years are more 
subject to death than at other ages; and the ex¬ 
traordinary proportion of children which usually 
follows a very great mortality, counterbalances at 
first the natural healthiness of the period, and pre¬ 
vents it from making much difference in the ge¬ 
neral mortality. 

If we divide the population of Prussia after the 
plague, by the number of deaths in the year 1711, 
it will appear, that the mortality was nearly 1 in 
31, and was therefore increased rather than di¬ 
minished, owing to the ])rodigious number of 
children born in that year. But this greater 
mortality would certainly cease, as soon as these 
children began to rise into the firmer stages of 
life, and then ])robably Sussmilch’s observations 
would be just. In general, however, we shall 
observe that a great previous mortality produces 
a more sensible ett'ect on the births than on the 
deaths. By referring to the table it will appear, 
that the number of annual deaths regularly in¬ 
creases with the increasing jmpulation, and nearly 
keeps up the same relative proportion all the way 
through. But the number of annual births is not 
very different during the whole period, though in 
this time the population had more than doubled 
itself; and therefore the proportion of births to the 
whole population, at first and at last, must have 
changed in an extraordinary degree. 

It will appear therefore how liable we should 
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be to err in assuming a given proportion of birtlis, 
for the purpose of estimating the past population 
of any country. In the present instance, it would 
have led to the conclusion, that the population 
was scarcely diminished by the plague, although 
from the number of deaths it was known to be 
diminished one third. 

Variations of the same kind, though not in the 
same degree, appear in the proportions of births, 
deaths and marriages, in all the tables which 
Sussmilch has collected; and as waiters on these 
subjects have been too apt to form calculations 
for past and future times from the proportions of 
a few years, it may be useful to draw the attention 
of the reader to a few more instances of such 
variations. 

In the Churmark of Brandenburgh,* during 15 
years, ending with 1712, the proportion of births 
to deaths was nearly 17 to 10. For G years, end¬ 
ing with 1718, the proportion sunk to 13 to 10; 
for 4 years, ending with 1752, it was only 11 to 
10; and for 4 years, ending with 1756, 12 to 10. 
For 3 years, ending with 1759, the deaths very 
greatly exceeded the births. The proportion of 
the .births to the whole population is not given; 
but it is not probable that the great variations 
observable in the proportion of births to deaths 
should have arisen solely from the variations in 
the deaths. The proportion of births to marriages 
is tolerably uniform, the extremes being only 38 


* Sussmilch’s Gottlichc Ordiiung, vol. i. tables, p. 88. 
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to 10 and 35 to 10, and the mean about 37 to 10. 
In this table no very great epidemics occur till 
the 3 years beginning with 1757, and beyond this 
period the lists gre not continued. 

In the dukedom of Pomerania, * the average 
proportion of births to deaths for CO years (from 
1694 to 1756 both included) was 138 to 100 j but 
in some of the periods of six years it was as high 
as 177 to 100, and 155 to 100. In others it sunk 
as low as 124 to 100, and 130 to 100. The ex¬ 
tremes in the pro])ortions of births to marriages 
of the dilferent periods of 5 and G years, were 36 
to 10 and 43 to 10, and the mean of the 60 years 
about 38 to 10. Epidemic years appear to have 
occurred occasionally, in three of which the deaths 
exceeded the births ; but this temporary diminu¬ 
tion of poj)ulation produced no corresponding 
diminution of births, and the two individual years 
which contain the greatest proportion of marriages 
.in the whole table occur, one in the year after, and 
the other two years after epidemics. The excess 
of deaths however was not great till the three 
years ending with 1759, with which the table 
concludes. 

In the IVeumark of Brandenburgb, t for GO 
years, I’rom 1695 to 1756 both included, the ave¬ 
rage proportion of births to deaths in the first 30 
years was 148 to 100, in the last 30 years 127 to 
100, in the whole 60 years 13G to 100. In some 


• Sussmildi, vol. i. tables, j). 91. 
t Itl. p. 99. 
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periods of 5 years it was as high as 171 and 167 
to 100. In others as low as 118 and 128 to 100. 
For 5 years ending with 1726, the yearly average 
of births was 7012 ; for 5 years ending with 1746, 
it was 6927, from which, judging by the births, 
we might infer that the population had decreased 
ill this interval of 20 years ; but it appears from 
the average proportion of births and deaths during 
this period, that it must have considerably in¬ 
creased, notwithstanding the intervention of some 
epidemic years. The proportion of births to the 
whole population must therefore have decidedly 
changed. Another interval of 20 years in the 
same tables gives a similar result, both with 
regard to the births and marriages. The extremes 
of the proportion of births to marriages are 34 to 
10, and 42 to 10, the mean about 38 to 10. The 
3 years beginning with 1757, were, as in the other 
tables, very fatal years. 

In the dukedom of Magdeburgh, * during 64 
years ending with 1756, the average proportion 
of births to deaths was 123 to 100; in the first 
28 years of the period 142 to 100, and in the last 
34 years only 112 to 100; during one period of 
5 y^ars it was as high a.s 170 to 100; and in two 
periods the deaths exceeded the births. Slight 
epidemics appear to be interspersed rather thickly 
throughout the table. In the two instances, where 
three or four occur in successive years and dimi¬ 
nish the population, they are followed by an 


^ Sussmilcli, vol. i. tables, p. 103. 
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increase of marriages and births. The extremes 
of the proportions of births to marriages are 42 to 
10 and 34 to 10, and the mean of the 64 years 3f9 
to 10. On this table Sussmilch remarks, that 
though the average number of deaths shews an 
increased population of one third from 1715 or 
1720, yet the births and marriages would prove 
it to be stationary, or even declining. In drawing 
this conclusion however, he adds the three epi¬ 
demic years ending with 1759, during which both 
the marriages and births seem to have diminished. 

In the principality of Halberstadt,* the average 
proportion of births to deaths for CM years, ending 
with 1756, was 124 to 100; but in some periods 
of 5 years it was as high as 160 to 100, and in 
others as low as 110 to 100. The increase in the 
whole 68 years was considerable, and yef for 5 
years ending with 1723, the average number of 
births was 2818; and for 4 years ending with 
1750, 2628, from which it would appear that the 
population in 27 years had considerably dimi¬ 
nished. A similar appearance occurs with regard 
to the marriages during a period of 32 years. In 
the 5 years ending with 1718, they were 727; in 
the 5 years ending with 1750, 689. During both 
these periods the proportion of deaths would have 
shewn a considerable increase. Epidemics seem 
to have occurred frequently; and in almost all 
the instances, in which they were such as for 
the deaths to exceed the births, they were imme- 


* Susstnilcli, toL i. tables, p. 108. 
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diately succeeded by a more than usual propor¬ 
tion of marriages, and in a few years by an 
increased proportion of births. The greatest 
number of marriages in the whole table occurs 
in the year 1751, after an epidemic in the year 
1750, in which the deaths had exceeded the births 
above one third, and the four or five following 
years contain the largest proportion of births. 
The extremes of the proportions of births to mar¬ 
riages are 42 to 10 and 34 to 10; the mean of 
the 68 years 38 to 10. 

The remaining tables contain similar results; 
but these will be sufficient to shew the variations 
which are continually occurring in the proportions 
of the births and marriages, as well as of the 
deaths, to the whole population. 

It w’ill be observed that the least variable of 
the proportions is that which the births and mar¬ 
riages bear to each other; and the obvious reason 
is, that this proportion is principally influenced 
by the prolifickness of marriages, which will not 
of course be subject to great changes. We can 
hardly indeed suppose, that the prolifickness of 
marriages should vary so much as the different 
proportions of births to marriages in the tables. 
Nor is it necessary that it should, as another 
cause will contribute to produce the same effect. 
The births which are contemporary with the mar¬ 
riages of any particular year, belong principally 
to marriages which had taken place some years 
before •, and therefore, if for four or five years a 
large proportion of marriages were to take place, 
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and then accidentally for one or two years a 
small proportion, the effect would be a large pro¬ 
portion of births to marriages in the registdfs 
during these one or two years; and on the con¬ 
trary, if for four or five years few marriages com¬ 
paratively were to take place, and then for one or 
two years a great number, the effect would be a 
small proportion of births to marriages in the 
registers. This was strikingly illustrated in the 
table for Prussia and Lithuania, and would be 
confirmed by an inspection of all the other tables 
collected by Sussmilch; in which it appears that 
the extreme proportions of births to marriages are 
generally more affected by the number of mar¬ 
riages than the number of births, and consequently 
arise more from the variations in the disposition 
or encouragement to matrimony, than from the 
variations in the prolifickness of marriages. 

The common epidemical years which are inter¬ 
spersed throughout these tables, will not of course 
have the same effects oii the marriages and births 
as the gre^t plague in the table for Prussia ; but 
in proportion to their magnitude, their operation 
will in general be found to be similar. From the 
registers of many other countries, and particularly 
of towns, it appears that the visitations of the 
plague were frequent at the latter end of the 17th, 
and the beginning of the 18th centuries. 

In contemplating the plagues and sickly seasons 
which occur in these tables after a period of rapid 
increase, it is impossible not to be impressed with 
the idea, that the number of inhabitants had in 
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these instances exceeded the food and the accom¬ 
modations necessary to preserve them in health. 
The mass of the people would, upon this sup¬ 
position, be obliged to live worse, and a greater 
number of them would be crowded together in 
one house; and these natural causes would evi¬ 
dently contribute to produce sickness, even though 
the country, absolutely considered, might not be 
crowded and populous. In a country even thinly 
inhabited, if an increase of population take place 
before more food is raised, and more houses are 
built, the inhabitants must be distressed for room 
and subsistence. If in the Highlands of Scotland, 
for the next ten or twelve years, the marriages 
were to be either more frequent or more prolific, 
and no emigration were to take place, instead of 
five to a cottage, there might be seven; and this, 
added to the necessity of worse living, would 
•evidently have a most unfavourable effect on the 
health of the common people. 
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Getieral Deductions from the preceding Vieto of Society, 

That the checks which have been mentioned are 
the immediate causes of the slow increase of po¬ 
pulation, and that these checks result principally 
from an insufficiency of subsistence, will be evi¬ 
dent from the comparatively rapid increase which 
has invariably taken place, whenever, by some 
sudden enlargement in the means of subsistence, 
these checks have in any considerable degree been 
removed. 

It has been universally remarked that all new 
colonies settled in healthy countries, where room- 
and food were abundant, have constantly made a 
rapid progress in population. Many of the colo¬ 
nies from'ancient Greece, in the course of one or 
two centuries, appear to have rivalled, and even 
surpassed, their mother cities. Syracuse and 
Agrigentum in Sicily, Tarentum and, Locri in 
Italy, Ephesus and Miletus in Lesser Asia, were, 
by all accounts, at least equal to any of the cities 
of ancient Greece. All these colonies had esta¬ 
blished themselves in countries inhabited by savage 
and barbarous nations, which easily gave place to 
the new settlers, who had of course plenty of good 
land. It is calculated that the Israelites, though 
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they increased very slowly while they were wan¬ 
dering in the land of Cahaan, on settling in a fer¬ 
tile district of Egypt, doubled their numbers every 
fifteen years during the whole period of their stay.* 
But not to dwell on remote instances, the Euro¬ 
pean settlements in America bear ample testimony 
to the truth of a remark, that has never I believe 
been doubted. Plenty of rich land to be had for 
little or nothing, is so powerful a cause of popu¬ 
lation, as generally to overcome all obstacles. 

No settlenients could easily have been worse 
managed than those of Spain, in Mexico, Peru, 
and Quito. The tyranny, superstition, and vices 
of the mother country were introduced in ample 
quantities among her children. Exorbitant taxes 
were exacted by the crown; the most arbitrary 
restrictions were imposed on their trade; and 
the governors were not behind hand in rapa¬ 
city and extortion for themselves as well as their 
masters. Yet under all these difficulties, the colo¬ 
nies made a quick progress in population. The 
city of Quito, which was but a hamlet of Indians, 
is represented by Ulloa as containing fifty or sixty 
thousand inhabitants above fifty years ago.f Lima, 
which was founded since the conquest, is men¬ 
tioned by the same author as equally or more po- 
pulous,before the fatal earthquake in 1746. Mexico 
is said to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants ; 
which, notwithstanding the exaggerations of the 

* Short’s New Observ. on Bills of Mortality, p. 259, 8vo. 
1750. 

t Voy. d’Ulloa, tom. i. liv. t. ch. v. p. 229, 4to. 1752. 

L L 2 
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Spanish writers, is supposed to be five times 
greater than what it contained in the time of 
Mtontezuma.* 

In the Portuguese colony of Brazil, governed 
with almost equal tyranny, there were supposed 
to be, above thirty years ago, six hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants of European extraction."!' 

The Dutch and French colonies, though under 
the goveinment of exclusive companies of mer¬ 
chants, still persisted in thriving under every dis¬ 
advantage.:}: 

But the English North-American colonies, now 
the powerful people of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, far outstripped all the others in the progress 
of their population. To the quantity of rich land 
which they possessed in common with the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, they added a greater 
degree of liberty and equality. Though not with¬ 
out some restrictions on their foreign commerce, 
they were allowed the liberty of managing their 
own internal affairs. The political institutions 
which prevailed were favourable to the alienation 
and division of property. Lands which were not 
cultivated by the proprietor within a limited time, 
were declared grantable to any other person. In 
Pennsylvania there was no right of primogeniture; 
and in the provinces of New England, the eldest 
son had only a double share. There were no tithes 
in any of the States, and scarcely any taxes. 

* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. b. iv. cb. viii. p. 363, 
t Id. p. 365. 

} Id. p. 368, 369 . 
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And on account of the extreme cheapness of good 
land, and a situation favourable to the exportation 
of grain, a capital could not be more advantage¬ 
ously employed than in agriculture ; which, at the 
same time that it affords the greatest quantity of 
healthy work, supplies the most valuable produce 
to the society. 

The consequence of these favourable circum¬ 
stances united, was a rapidity of increase almost 
without parallel in history. Throughout all the 
northern provinces the population was found to 
double itself in 25 years. The original number 
of persons which had settled in the four provinces 
of New England in 1043, was 21,200. After¬ 
wards it was calculated that more left them than 
M'ent to them. In the year 1760 they were in¬ 
creased to half a million. They had, therefore, all 
along doubled their number in 25 years. In New 
• Jersey the period of doubling appeared to be 22 
years, and in Rhode Island still less. In the back 
settlements, where the inhabitants applied them¬ 
selves solely to agriculture, and luxury was not 
known, they were supposed to double their num¬ 
ber in fifteen years. Along the sea-coast, which 
would naturally be first inhabited, the period of 
doubling was about 35 years, and in some of the 
maritime towns the population was absolutely at 
a stand.* From the late census made in America, 

* Price’s Obscrv, on Kcvers.Payin, vol. i. p. 2S2, 283, and vol. 
ii. p. 260.’ I liave lately had an opportunity of seeing some ex¬ 
tracts from the bermoti of Dr. Styles, from 'vhieh Dr. Price has 
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it appears that, taking all the States together, they 
have still continued to double their numbers within 
23^ years;* and as the whole population is now so 
great as not to be materially affected by the emi¬ 
grations from Europe, and as it is known that, in 
some of the towns and districts near the sea-coast, 
the progress of population has been compara¬ 
tively slow; it is evident, that in the interior of 
the country in general, the period of doubling 
from procreation only must have been consider¬ 
ably less than 25 years. 

The population of the United States of America, 
according to the fourth censds,^ in 1820 ,was 
7,861,710. We have no reason to believe that 
Great Britain is less populous at present, for the 
emigration of the small parent stock which pro¬ 
duced these numbers. Oh the contrary, a certain 
degree of emigration is known to be favourable 


taken these facts. Speaking of Rhode Island, Dr. Styles says that, 
though the period of doubling for the whole colony is 25 years, 
yet that it is dift’erent in different parts, and within land is 20 and 
15 years. The population of the five towns of Oloucester, Situate, 
Coventry, West (ireenwich and Exeter, was 5033, A. D. 1748, alfd 
6986, A. D. 1755 ; which implies a period of doubling 15 years 
only. He mentions afterward.s, that the county of^ent 'doubles 
in 20 years, and the county of Providence in 18 years. 

* See an article in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
on Population, p. 308 j and a curious table, p. 310, calculafid by 
Mr. Milne, Actuaiy to the Sun Life-Assurance Office, whi 9 j|,strik- 
ingly confirms and illustrates the cOniputed rate of increase in the 
United States, and shews that it cannot be essentially^ affected by 
imralgratbus. 
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to the population of the mother country. It has 
been particularly remarked that the two Spanish 
provinces, from which the greatest numbei; of 
people emigrated to America, became in conse¬ 
quence more populous. 

Whatever was the original number of British 
emigrants which increased so fast in North Ame¬ 
rica, let us ask, Why does not an equal number 
produce an equal increase in the same time in 
Great Britain ? The obvious reason to be assigned 
is the want of food; and that this want is the most 
efficient cause of the three immediate checks to 
population, which have been observed to prevail 
in all societies, is evident from the rapidity with 
which even old states recover the desolations of 
war, pestilence, famine, and the convulsions of 
nature. They are then for a short time placed a 
little in the situation of new colonies; and the ef¬ 
fect is always answerable to what might be ex¬ 
pected. If the industry of the inhabitants be not 
destroyed, subsistence will soon increase beyond 
the wants of the reduced numbers; and the in¬ 
variable consequence will be, that population, 
which before perhaps was nearly stationary, will 
begin incunediately to increase, and will continue 
its progress till the former population is reco¬ 
vered. 

The fertile province of Flanders, which has 
beitfn so often the seat of the most destructive 
wars, after a respite of a few years has always 
appeared as rich and populous as ever. The un- 
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diminished population of France, which has before 
been noticed, is an instance very strongly in point. 
The tables of Sussmilch afford continual proofs of 
a v^ry rapid increase after great mortalities; and 
the table for Prussia and Lithuania, which I have 
inserted,* is particularly striking in this respect. 
The effects of the dreadful plague in London, in 
1G66, were not perceptible 15 or 20 years after¬ 
wards. It may even be doubted whether Turkey 
and Egypt are upon an average much less popu¬ 
lous for the plagues which periodically lay them 
waste. If the number of people which they con¬ 
tain be considerably less now than formerly, it is 
rather to be attributed to the tyranny and op¬ 
pression of the governments under which they 
groan, and the consequent discouragements to 
agriculture, than to the losses which they sustain 
by the plague. The traces of the most destructive 
famines in China, Indostan, Egypt, and other 
countries, are by all accounts very soon oblite¬ 
rated; and the most tremendous convulsions of 
nature, such as volcanic eruptions and earth¬ 
quakes, if they do not happen so frequently as to 
drive away the inhabitants or destroy their spirit 
of industry, have been found to produce but a 
trifling effect on the average population of any 
state. 

It has appeared from the registers of different 
countries, which have already been produced,'^hat 


■* Sec p. 500. 
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the progress of their population is checked by the 
periodical, though irregular, returns of plagues 
and sickly seasons. Dr. Short, in his curious 
researches into bills of mortality, often uses the 
expression—“ terrible correctives of the redun¬ 
dance of mankind* and in a table of all the 
])lagues, pestilences and famines, of Avhich he 
could collect accounts, shews the constancy and 
universality of their operation. 

The epidemical years in his table, or the years 
in which the plague or .some great and wasting 
ejjidemic prevailed, (for smaller sickly seasons 
seem not to be included,) are 431,of which 32 
were before the Christian a;ra.;|: If we divide 
therefore the years of the present aera by 399, it 
will appear, that the periodical returns of such 
epidemics, to some countries that we are ac¬ 
quainted with, have been on an average only at 
the interval of about 4-*- years. 

Of the 254 great famines and dearths enume¬ 
rated in the table, 15 were before the Christian 
aera,§ beginning with that which occurred in Pa¬ 
lestine, in the time of Abraham. If, subtracting 
these 15, we divide the years of the present mra 
by the r^aiuder, it will appear that the average 
interval between the visits of this dreadful scourge 
has been only about 7i years. 

*■ New Observ. on Bills of Mortality, p. 9C. 

+ Hist, of Air, SeaMns, &c. vol. ii. p. 366. 

J Id. vol. ii. p. 202. 

§ Hist, of Air, Seasons, &c. vol. ii. p, 206. 
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How far these “ terrible correctives to the 
redundance of mankind” have been dccasioned 
by»the too rapid increase of population, is a point 
which it would be very difficult to determine with 
any degree of precision. The causes of most of 
our diseases appear to us to be so mysterious, 
and probably are really so various, that it would 
be rashness to lay too much stress on any single 
one; but it will not perhaps be too much to say, 
that among these causes we ought certainly to 
rank crowded houses and insufficient or unwhole¬ 
some food, which are the natural consequences of 
an increase of population faster than the accom¬ 
modations of a country with respect to habitations 
and food will allow. 

Almost all the histories of epidemics, which we 
possess, tend to confirm this supposition, by 
describing them in general as making their prin¬ 
cipal ravages among the lower classes of people. 
In Dr. Short’s tables this circumstance is fre¬ 
quently mentioned ;* and it further appears that 
a very considerable proportion of the epidemic 
years either followed or were accompanied by 
seasons of dearth and bad food.f In other 
places he also mentions great plagues as dimi¬ 
nishing particularly the numbers of the lower or 
servile sort of people and in speaking- of ^if- 


* Hist, of Air, Seasons, &c. toI. ii. p. 206. et «eq. 
t Ifl. vol. ii. p. 206. ct sc<j. and 336. 
i New Observ. p. 125. 
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ferent diseases he observes that those which are 
occasioned by bad and unwholesome food gene¬ 
rally last the longest* • 

We know from constant experience, that fevers 
are generated in our jails, our manufactories, our 
crowded workhouses and in the narrow and close 
streets of our large towns; all which situations 
appear to be similar in their effects to squalid 
poverty; and we cannot doubt that causes of this 
kind, aggravated in degree, contributed to the 
production and prevalence of those great and 
wasting plagues formerly so common in Europe, 
but which now, from ihe;^ mitigation of these 
causes, are every where considerably abated, and 
in many places appear to be completely extir¬ 
pated. 

Of the other great scourge of mankind, famine, 
it may be observed that it is not in the nature of 
things, that the increase of population should 
absolutely produce one. This increase, though 
rapid, is necessarily gradual; and as the human 
frame cannot be supported, even for a very short 
time, without food, it is evident, that no more 
human beings can grow up than there is provision 
to •niain^ain. But though the principle of po¬ 
pulation cannot absolutely produce a famine, it 
orepares the way for one; and by frequently 
^liging the lower classes of people to subsist 
ndirly on the smallest quantity of food that will 


* New Obscrv. p. 108. 
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support life, turns even a slight deficiency from 
the failure of the seasons into a severe dearth; 
and may be fairly said, therefore, to be one of 
the principal causes of famine. Among the signs 
of an approaching dearth. Dr. Short mentions 
one or more years of luxuriant crops together;* 
and this observation is probably just, as we know 
that the general eftect of years of cheapness and 
abundance is to dispose a great number of per¬ 
sons to marry; and under such circumstances 
the return to a year merely of an average crop 
might produce a scarcity. 

The small-pox, which may be considered as 
the most prevalent and fatal epidemic in Europe, 
is of all others, perhaps, the most difficult to ac¬ 
count for, though the periods of its returns are 
in many places regular.^ Dr. Short observes, 
that from the histories of this disorder it seems to 
have very little dependence upon the past or 
present constitution of the weather or seasons, 
and that it appears epidemically at all times and 
in all states of the air, though not so frequently in 
a hard frost. We know of no instances, I believe, 
of its being clearly generated under any circum¬ 
stances of situation. I do not mean therefore to 
insinuate that poverty and crowded houses ever 
absolutely produced it; but I may be allowed to 
remark, that in those places where its returns are 


* Hist, of Air, Sciisons, &c. vol. ii. p. 3G7. 
t Id. vol. ii. p. 411. 
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regular, and its ravages among children, particu¬ 
larly among those of the lower class, are consi¬ 
derable, it necessarily follows that these fircum- 
stanccs, in a greater degree than usual, must always 
jirecede and accompany its appearance; that is, 
from the time of its last visit, the average number 
of children will be increasing, the people will, in 
consequence, be growing poorer, and the houses 
will be more crowded till another visit removes 
this superabundant population. 

In all these cases, how little soever force we 
may be disposed to attribute to the eifects of the 
principle of population in the actual production of 
disorders, we cannot avoid allowing their force 
as predisposing causes to the reception of conta¬ 
gion, and as giving very great additional force to 
the extensiveness and fatality of its ravages. 

It is observed by Dr. Short that a severe mortal 
epidemic is generally succeeded by an uncommon 
healthiness, from the late distemper having car¬ 
ried off most of the declining and worn out con¬ 
stitutions.'* It is probable, also, that another cause 
of it may be the greater plenty of room and food, 
and the consequently meliorated condition of the 
lower classes of the people. Sometimes, according 
to Dr. Short, a very fruitful year is followed by a 
very mortal and sickly one, and mortal ones often 
succeeded by very fruitful, as if Nature sought 
either to prevent or quickly repair the loss by 


* Hist, of Air, Seasons, &c. vol. ii, p. 31-J, 
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death. In general the next year after sickly and 
mortal ones is prolific in proportion to the breeders 
left.* , 

This last effect we have seen most strikingly 
exemplified in the-table for Prussia and Lithuania.t 
And from thia and other table^is of Sussmilch, it 
also appears that, when the increasing produce of 
a country and the increasing demand for labour, 
so far meliorate the condition of the labourer as 
greatly to encour|ige marriage, the custom of early 
marriages is generally continued, till the popula¬ 
tion has gone beyond the increased produce, and 
sickly seasons appear to be the natural and ne¬ 
cessary consequence. The continental registers 
exhibit many instances of rapid increase, inter¬ 
rupted in this manner by mortal diseases; and 
the inference seems to be, that those countries 
where subsistence is increasing sufficiently to 
encourage population, but not to answer all its 
demands, will be more subject to periodical epi¬ 
demics, than those where the increase of popula¬ 
tion is more nearly accommodated to the average 
produce. 

The converse of this will of course be true. In 
those countries which are subject to periodical 
sicknesses, the increase of population, or the ex¬ 
cess of births above the deaths, will be greater jn 
the intervals of these periods than is usual in 


* New Observ. ji. 191. 
t Id. p. m. 
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countries not so much subject to these diseases. 
If Turkey and Egypt have been nearly stationary 
in their average population for the last century/in 
the intervals of their periodical plagues, the births 
must have exceeded the deaths in a much greater 
proportion than in such countries as France and 
England. 

It is for these reasons that no estimates of future 
population or depopulation, formed from any exist¬ 
ing rate of increase or decrease, can be depended 
upon. Sir William Petty calculated that in the 
year 1800 the city of London would contain 
5,359,000* inhabitants, instead of which it does 
not now contain a fifth part of that number. 
Mr. Eaton has lately prophesied the extinc¬ 
tion of the population of the Turkish empire in 
another century,! an event which will certainly 
fail of taking place. If America were to con¬ 
tinue increasing at the same rate as at present 
for the next 150 years, her population would ex¬ 
ceed the population of China; but though pro¬ 
phecies are dangerous, I will venture to say 
that such an increase will not take place in that 
time, though it may perhaps in five or six hundred 
years. 

Europe was without doubt formerly more sub¬ 
ject to plagues and wasting epidemics than at pre¬ 
sent; and this will account, in a great measure. 


* Political Aritlimctic, p. 17. 
t SuiVcy of the Turkish Empire, c. vii. p. 281. 
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for the greater proportion of births to deaths in 
former times, mentioned by many authors; as 
it ^as always been a common practice to esti¬ 
mate these proportions from too short periods, 
and generally to reject the years of plague as ac¬ 
cidental. 

The average proportion of births to deaths in 
England during the last century may be considered 
as about 12 to 10, or 120 to 100. The proportion in 
France for ten years, ending in 1780, was about 
115 to 100.* Though these proportions nndouht- 
edly varied at different periods during the century, 
yet we have reason to thiuk that they did not vary 
in any very considerable degree; and it will ap¬ 
pear therefore, that the population of France and 
England had accommodated itself more nearly to 
the average produce of each country than many 
other states. The operation of the preventive 
check—wars—the silent though certain destruc¬ 
tion of life in large towns and manufactories—and 
the close habitations and insufficient food of many 
of the poor—prevent population from outrunning 
the means of subsistence; and, if I may use an 
expression which certainly at first appears strange, 
supersede the necessity of great and ravaging 'epi¬ 
demics to destroy what is redundant. If a wasting 
plague were to sweep off two millions in England, 
and six millions in France, it cannot be doubted 
that, after the inhabitants had recovered from the 

* Nocker (!c rAtluiiiiititriition dcs Finances, tnin. i. c. ix. p, 2.55. 
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dreadful shock, the proportion of births to deaths 
would rise much above the usual average in either 
country during the last century. • 

In New Jersey the proportion of births to deaths, 
on an average of 7 years, ending with 1743, was 
300 to 100. In France and England the average 
proportion cannot be reckoned at more than 120 
to loo. Great and astonishing as this difference 
is, we ought not to be so wonder-struck at it, as 
to attribute it to the miraculous interposition of 
Heaven. The causes of it are not remote, latent 
and mysterious, but near us, round about us, and 
open to the investigation of every inquiring mind. 
It accords with the most liberal spirit of philoso¬ 
phy to believe that no stone can fall, or plant rise, 
without the immediate agency of divine power. 
But wc know from experience, that these opera¬ 
tions of what we call nature have been conducted 
^xlniost invariably according to fixed laws. And 
since tlie world began, the causes of population 
and depopulation have been probably as constant 
as any of the laws of nature with which we are 
acquainted. 

The passion between the sexes has appeared in 
every age to be so nearly the same, that it may 
always be considered, in algebraic language, as 
a given quantity. The great law of necessity, 
which prevents population from increasing in any 
country beyond the food which it can either pro¬ 
duce or acquire, is a law so open to our view, so 
obvious and evident to our understandings, that 

VOL. 1. !U !U 
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we cannot for a moment doubt it. The different 
modes which nature takes to repress a redundant 
population, do not indeed appear to us so certain 
and regular; but though we cannot always pre¬ 
dict the mode, we may with certainty predict the 
fact. If the proportion of the births to the deaths 
for a few years indicates an increase of numbers 
much beyond the proportional increased or ac¬ 
quired food of the country, we may be perfectly 
certain that, unless an emigration take place, the 
deaths will shortly exceed the births, and that the 
increase which had been observed for a few years 
cannot be the real average increase of the popula¬ 
tion of the country. If there were no other de¬ 
populating causes, and if the preventive check 
did not operate very strongly, every country would 
without doubt be subject to periodical plagues and 
famines. 

The only true criterion of a real and permanent 
increase in the population of any country, is the 
increase of the means of subsistence. But even 
this criterion is subject to some slight variations, 
which however are completely open to our obser¬ 
vation. In some countries population seems to 
have been forced; that is, the people have been 
habituated by degrees to live almost upon the 
smallest possible quantity of food. There must have 
been periods in such countries, when population in¬ 
creased permanently without an increase in the 
means of subsistence. China, India and the coun¬ 
tries possessed by the Bedoween Arabs, as we have 
seen in the former part of this work, appear to an- 
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swer to this description. The average produce of 
these countries seems to be but barely sufficient 
to support thelivesof the inhabitants, andof course 
any deficiency from the badness of the seasons must 
be fatal. Nations in this state must necessarily 
be subject to limines. 

In America, vkhere the reward of labour is at 
present so liberal, tie lower classes might retrench 
very considerably in i year of scarcity, without 
materially distressing the>iselves. A famine there¬ 
fore seems to be almost n-'oossible. It may be 
expected, that in the progret- Qf the population 
of America, the labourers will « time be much 
less liberally rewarded. The numu^s will in this 
ease permanently increase, without a i-oportionul 
increase in the means of subsistence. 

In the difi’erent countries of Europe tllcrt.^^gt 
be sonic variations in the proportion ot the nu,.,. 
Ver of inhabitants, and the quantity of food con 
Slimed, arising from the different habits of liiing 
which prevail in each state. The labourers in the 
south of England are so accustomed to eat fine 
wheaten bread, that they will suffer themselves 
to be half starved before they will submit to live 

like the Scotch peasants. 

They might perhaps, in time, by the constant 
operation of the hard law of necessity, be reduced 
to live even like the lower classes of the Chinese, 
and the country would then with the same quan¬ 
tity of food support a greater population. Kut to 
effect this, must always be a difficult, and every 
friend to humanity will hope, an abortive attempt. 

M M 2 
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I have mentioned some cases where populai^ioii 
may permanently increase without a proportio-^os^l 
increase in the means of subsistence. Bu'**^ it is 
evident that the variation in difterent s'^'-ates be¬ 
tween the food and the numbers supr^orted by it 
is restricted-to a limit beyond vvl'nich it cannot 
pass. In every country, the potY^ulation of which 
is not absolutely decreasing, ^Mie food must be 
necessarily sufficient to sup’*^ort and continue the 
race of labourers. ^ 

Other circumstance'^being the same, it may be 
affirmed that countf '^^s arc j)opulous according to 
the quantity of. Hmman food which they produce 
or can acqui and happy, according to the 
liberality Sth which this food is divided, or the 
quantit’’^ which a day's labour will purchase. 
Corn ^-ountries are more populous than pasture 
co;^^"tries, and rice countries more populous than 
,-orn countries. But their happiness does not 
/'depend either upon their being thinly or fully in¬ 
habited, upon tlicir poverty or their riches, their 
youth or their age; but on the proportion which 
the population and the food bear to each other. 

This proportion is generally the most favour¬ 
able in new colonies, where the knowledge and 
industry of an old state operate on the fertile un¬ 
appropriated land of a new one. In other cases 
the youth or the age of a state is not, in this re¬ 
spect, of great importance. It is probable that 
the food of Great Britain is divided in more 
liberal shares to her inhabitants at the present 
period, than it wa.s two thousand, three thousand. 
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or four thousand years ago. And it has appeared 
that the poor and thinly-inhabited tracts of the 
Scotch Highlands are more distressed by a redun¬ 
dant population than the most populous parts of 
Europe. 

If a country were never to be overrun by a peo¬ 
ple more advanced in arts, but left to its own na¬ 
tural progress in civilization; from the time that 
its produce might be considered as an unit, to the 
time that it might be considered as a million, 
during the lapse of many thousand years, there 
might not be a single period when the mass of 
the peo])Ie could be said to be free from distress, 
either directly or indirectly, for want of food. In 
every state in Europe, since we have first had 
accounts of it, millions and millions of human ex¬ 
istences have been repressed from this simple 
cause, though ])erhaps in some of these states an 
absolute famine may never have been known. 

Must it not then be acknowledged by an atten¬ 
tive examiner of the histories of mankind, that, in 
every age and in every state in which man has 
existed or does now exist. 

The increase of population is necessarily limited 
by tlje means of subsistence: 

Population invariably increases when the means 
of subsistence increase,* unless prevented by 
powerful and obvious checks ; 

* By an increase in the means of subsist,einx, ns the expression 
is used here, is always meant such an increase as the mass of the 
population can command ; otherwise it can be of no avail in en¬ 
couraging an increase of people. 
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These checks, and the checks which keep the 
population down to the level of the means of sub¬ 
sistence, are moral restraint, vice, and misery ? 

In comparing the state of society which has 
been considered in this second book with that 
which formed the subject of the first, I think it 
appears that in modern Europe the positive 
checks to population prevail less, and the preven¬ 
tive checks more than in past times, and in the 
more uncivilized parts of the world. 

War, the predominant check to the population 
of savage nations, has certainly abated, even in¬ 
cluding the late unhappy revolutionary contests ; 
and since the prevalence of a greater degree <>( 
personal cleanliness, of better modes of clearing 
and building towns, and of a more equable distri¬ 
bution of the products of the soil from improving 
knowledge in political economy, plagues, violent 
diseases and famines have been certainly miti¬ 
gated, and have become less frequent. 

With regard to the preventive check to popula¬ 
tion, though it must be acknowledged that that 
branch of it which comes under the head of moral 
restraint,* does not at present prevail much 
among the male part of society; yet I am 
strongly disposed to believe that it prevails more 
than in those states which were first considered; 
and it can scarcely be doubted that in modern 
Europe a much larger proportion of women j)ass 

* The reader will ncollect the confined sense in which I use 
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a considerable part of their lives in the exercise 
of this virtue, than in past times and among un¬ 
civilized nations. But however this may be? if 
we consider only the general term which implies 
principally a delay of the marriage union from 
prudential considerations, without reference to 
consequences, it may be cor^idered in this light 
as the most powerful of tire checks, which in 
modern Europe keep down the population to the * 
level of the means of subsistence. 


END OE VOL. I. 
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